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PREFACE. 



It may perhaps be thought, that in prefacing a Mannal of 
DrawiDg, I ought to expatiate on the reasous why drawing 
should be learned ; but those reasons appear to me so manj 
and so weighty, that I cannot quickly state or enforce them. 
With the reader's permission, as this Tolnme is too largn 
already, I wdl waive all discussion respecting the importance 
of the subject, and touch only on those points which may 
appeal questionable in the method of its treatment. 

I th h t pi th b k t 1 1 t d f th f 

hild d th f tw 1 ft I 1 t th 1, 

tad lit {, hldm ybtthmtl y 

p t f t Ifth tltf dw twlM 

t lly wl wh t p p t g t 1 h nld 1 

11 dt Ittwfwlldi bgg 

f y pp f t th t fi t It h Id 

he allowed to amuse itself with cheap colours almost as soon aa 
it has sense enough to wish for them. If it merely daubs the 
paper with shapeless stains, the colour-box may be taten away 
till it knows better : but as soon as it begins painting red 
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coats on soldier? stri} od fla^ to si ps etc 't sliouU hive 
coloars at comtuind ^ud w thout restrain a,, i s choice cf 
sniject in that ima^ uit ve and hiat3rn,al art cl i m ht^rv 
tendency wh ch children deh^ht in ({jenerally qu te as yiIu 
ablo bv the way as any histot cal art deh^hted in by their 
elders ) it should be oCatlj le 1 by the pircnts to try to dia v 
in such childish fashion as may be the things it can see and 
like — birda or butterfl e-J or fl tter or fru t In late i years 
the I lul^ence of n ing the cnloir should only be granted as a 
reward after it has shonn caie and jrrgre's in Us drawings 
■nith pencil A limited numher of good and amusing j nnta 
fih)uld always be witlup a boy s reich ir thetjC days ot cheap 
illustration he can hardly possess a volume of Earsery talea 
without good woodcuts in it, and siiould be encouraged lo copy 
what he likes best of this kind ; but should be firmly restricted 
to a few prints and to a few books. If a child has many toys, 
it wilt get tired of them and break them ; if a boy has many 
prints he will merely dawdle and scrawl over them ; it is by 
the limitation of the number of his possessions that his pleasure 
in them is perfected, and his attention concentrated. The 
parents need give themselves no trouble in instructing him, as 
far as drawing is coooerued, beyond insisting upon economical 
find neat habits with his colours and paper, showing him the 
best way of holding pencil and rule, and, so far as they take 
notice of his work, pointing out where a line is too short or too 
long, or too crooked, when compared with the cojjy ; accuracy 
being the first and last thing they look for. If the child shows 
talent for inventing or grouping figures, the pitrcnis should 
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neither check, nor praise it. They may langh with it frankly, 
or flboft pleasure in what it lias done, jast as they show plea- 
sure in seeing it well, or cheerful ; but they must not praise it 
for being clever, any more than they would praise it for being 
Btout. They should praise it only for what costs it self-deniat, 
namely attention and hard work ; otherwise they will make it 
work for vanity's sake, and always badly. The best books to 
put into its hands are those illustrated by George Crnikshank 
or by Uichter. (See Appendix.) At about the age of twelve 
or fourteen, it is quite time enough to set youth or girl to 
serious work ; and then this book will, I think, be useful to 
them ; and I have good hope it may be so, likewise, to persona 
of more advanced age wishing to know something of the first 
principles of art. 

Yet observe, that the method of study recommended is not 
brought forward as absolutely the best, but only as the best 
which I can at present devise for an isolated student. It is 
very likely that farther experience in teaching may enable me 
to modify it with advantage in several import«.iit respects; but 
I am sure the main principles of it are sound, and most of the 
exercises as useful as they can be rendered without a master's 
superintendence. The method differs, however, so materially 
from that generally adopted by drawing-masters, that a word 
or two of explanation may be needed to justify what might 
otherwise be thought wilful eccentricity. 

The manuals at present published oa the subject of drawing 
are all directed, as far as I know, to one or other of twa 
objects. Either they propose to give the stndent a power of 
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dexterous sketehiog with pencil or water-colour, so as to emu- 
late (at considerable distance) the slighter work of our second- 
rate artists ; or tbey propose to give him such accurate com- 
mand of mathematical forms as may afterwards enable him to 
design rapidly and cheaply for manufactures. When drawing 
is taught as an accomplislimeut, the first is the aim nsuallj 
proposed ; while the second is the object kept chiefly in view 
at Marlborough House, and in the branch Government Schools 
of Design. 

Of the fitness of the modes of study adopted in those 
schools, to the end specially intended, judgment is hardly yet 
possible ; only, it seems to me, that we are all too much in the 
habit of confusiDg art aa applied to manufacture, with manufac- 
ture itself. For mstance, the skill by which an iuTentive work- 
man designs and moulds a beautiful cup, is skill of true art; but 
the skill by which that cup is copied and afterwards multiplied 
a thousandfold, is skill of manufacture : and the faculties 
which enable one workman to design and elaborate his original 
piece, are not to be developed by the same system of instruc- 
tion as those which enahle another to produce a maximum 
number of approximate copies of it in a given time. Farther ; 
it is surely inexpedient that any reference to purposes of manu- 
facture should interfere with the education of the artist him- 
self. Try first to manufacture a Eaphael ; then let Raphael 
du-ect your manufactare. He will design you a plate, or cup, 
or a house, or a paiace, whenever you want it, and design them 
in the most convenient and rational way ; but do not let your 
anxiety to reach the platter and the cup interfere with youf 
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education of the Raphael. Obtain first the best work job 
can, and the ablest hands, irrespective of any consideratiou of 
economy or facility of production. Then leave your trained 
artist to deterniiae how far art can be popularised, or manu- 
facture enaobled. 

Now, I believe that (irrespective of differences in individual 
temper and character) the excellence of an artist, as snch, 
depends wholly on refinement of perccplion, and that it is this, 
mainly, which a master or a school can teach ; so that while 
powers of invention distinguish man from man, powers of 
perception distinguish school from school. All great schools 
enforce delicacy of drawing and subtlety of sight ; and the 
only role which I have, as yet, found to be without exception 
respecting art, is that all great art is dehcate. 

Therefore, the chief aim and bent of the following system is 
to obtain, first, a perfectly patient, and, to the utmost of the 
pupil's power, a delicate method of wori:, such as may ensure 
his seeing truly. For I am nearly convinced, that when once 
we see keenly enough, there is very little difficulty in drawing 
what we see ; but, even supposing that this difBcnlty be still 
great, I believe that the sight is a more important thing than 
the drawing ; and I would rather teach drawing that my 
pupils may learn to love Nature, than teach the looking at 
Nature that they may learn to draw. It is surely also a more 
important thing for young people and unprofessional students, 
to know how to appreciate the art of others, than to gain much 
power in art themselves. Now the modes of sketching ordi 
narily taught are inconsistent with this power of judgment 
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No person trained to the superficial execution of modern water 
colour painting, can onderstaad the work of Titian or 
Leonardo ; they must for ever remain blind to the refinement 
of such men's pencilling, and the precision of their thinking. 
But, however slight a degree of manipulative power the 
student may reach by pursuing the mode recommended to him 
in these letters, I will answer for it that he cannot go once 
through the advised exercises without beginning to nnderstand 
what masterly work means ; and, by the time he has gained 
some proficiency in them, he will have a pleasure in looking at 
the painting of the great schools, and a new perception of 
the exquisiteness of natural scenery, such as would repay him 
for mneh more labour than I have asked bim to undergo. 

That laljour is, nevertheless, sufficiently irksome, nor is it 
possible that it should be otherwise, so long as the pupil works 
unassisted by a master. For the smooth and straight road 
which admits unembarrassed progress must, I fear, he dull as 
well as smooth ; and the hedges need to be close and trim 
when there is no guide to warn or bring back the erring 
traveller. The system followed in this work will, therefore, at 
first, surprise somewhat sorrowfully those who are familiar with 
the practice of our class at the Working Men's College ; for 
there, the pupil, having the master at his side to extricate him 
from such embarrassments as his first efforts may lead into, is 
at once set to draw from a solid object, and soon finds enter- 
tainment in his efforts and interest in his difficulties. Of 
course the simplest object which it is possible to set before the 
eye is a sphere ; and practically, J find a child's toy, a white 
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leather ball, better than anything else ; as tne gradations on 
balls of plaster of Paris, which I use sometimes to try the 
strength of pupils who have had preyious practice, are a little 
too delicate for a beginner to perceive. It has been objected 
that a circle, or the outline of a sphere, is one of the most 
difficult of all lines to draw. It is so ; but I do not want it to 
be drawn. All that his study of the ball is to teach the pupil, 
Is the way in which shade gives the appearance of projection. 
This he learns most satisfactorily from a sphere ; because any 
solid form, terminated by straight lines or fiat surfaces, owes 
some of its appearance of projection to its perspective ; but in 
the sphere, what, without shade, was a flat circle, becomes, 
merely by the added shade, the image of a solid ball ; and this 
fact is just as striking to the learner, whether his circular 
outline be true or false. He ia, therefore, never allowed to 
troaijle himself abont it ; if he makes the ball look as oval aa 
an egg, the degree of error is simply pointed out to him, and 
he does better nest time, and better still the next. But his 
mind is always fixed on the gradation ol shade, and the outline 
left to take, in due time, care of itself. I call it outline, for the 
sake of immediate intelligibility,— strictly speaking, it is merely 
the edge of the shade ; no pupil in my class being ever allowed ' 
to draw an outline, in the ordinary sense. It is pointed out to 
him, from the first, that Nature relieves one mass, or one tint, 
against another ; but outlines none. The outline exerci.se, the 
second suggested in this letter, is recommended, not to enable 
the pupil to draw outlines, but as the oirly means by which, 
nnaasisted. he can test his accuracy of eye, and discipline his 
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hand When the master is by, errors in the form and extent 
of shadows can be pointed ont Ets easily as in outline, and the 
handling can be gradually corrected in details of the work. 
But the solitary student can only find out his own mistakes by 
help of the traced limit, and can only test the firmness of Ids 
liand by au exercise in which nothing but firmness is required ; 
and during which all other considerations (_as of softness, com- 
plexity, &c.) are entirely excluded. 

Both the system adopted at the Working Men's College, and 
that recommended here, agree, however, in one principle, which 
I consider the most important and special of all that are in- 
volved in my teaching ; namely, the attaching its full import- 
ance, from the first, to local colour. I believe that the ende»voiir 
to separate, in the course of instruction, the observation of light 
and shade from that of local colour, has always been, and must 
always be, destructive of the student's power of accurate sight, 
and that it corrupts his taste as much as it retards his progress. 
I will not occupy the reader's time by any discussion of the 
principle here, but I wish him to note it as the only distinctive 
one in my system, so far as it is a system. For the recommen- 
dation to the pupil to copy faithfully, and without alteration, 
whatever natural object ho chooses to study, is serviceable, 
among other reasons, just because it gets rid of systematic rules 
altogether, and teaches people to draw, as country lads learn 
to ride, without saddle or stirrups ; my main object being, at 
first, not to get my pupils to hold thpii reias prettily, but to 
" Bit like a jackanapes, never off." 

In these written instructions, therefore, it has always beer 
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tutli regret that I haTe seen myself forced to advise anything 
hLc moDOtonoas or formal diSLijilitie But, to the unassisted 
tudent, Each foimalities are indispensable, and I am not with' 
out hope that the sense of teture advaiiLement, and the pleasure 
of independent efiort, may render the following out of even the 
more tedious exercises here proposed, possible to the solitary 
learner, without wtaiinesa But if it should be otherwise, and 
he hndo the first steps painfnily irksome, I i-aii only desire him 
to coiiiider whether the acquirement of so great a pon cr as that 
of pn-tonal expression of thought be not worth sime toil , or 
whether it is likely, in the natural order of matters in thn 
working world, that so great a gift should be attainable by 
those who will give no price for it 

One task, however, of some difficulty, the studtnt will find I 
have not imposed upon him namely, learning the laws of per- 
spective It would be woith whilt, to learn them, if he could 
do so easily , but nithnat a master's help and in tin. way per- 
spe>,tive IS at pieaent explained id treatises, the diBienlty la 
gifciti,r than the gain For perspective is not of the slightest 
use, except in rudimentary work You tan driw the rounding 
line of a taljle in perspeLtive, but yon cannot draw the sweep of 
a sea baj , you can foreshorten a log of wood by it, but yoa 
cannot foieshoiten an arm Its laws are too gro«a and few to 
be applied to any subtle form , therefore, as you must learn to 
it&vi the subtle forms by the eye, certainly you may draw the 
simple ones No great painters ever trouble themselves afaont 
perspective, and very few of thera Know its liws , they draw 
everything by the eye, and, naturally enough, disdain in the 
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iri PREFACB, 

easy parts of their work rules which cannot help them in iliffl 
cult ones. It would take about a month's labour to draw im- 
perfectly, by laws of perspective, what any great Venetian will 
draw perfectly in five minutes, when he is throwing a wreath 
of leaves round a head, or bending the curves of a pattern in 
find out among the folds of drapery. It is true tliat when per- 
Epectivo was first discovered, everybody amused themselves 
with it ; and all the great painters put fine saloons and arcades 
behind tkeir madonnas, merely to show that they could draw in 
perspective : but even this was generally done by them only to 
catch the public eye, and they disdained the perspective so much, 
tliat though they took the greatest pains with the circlet of a 
crown, or the rim of a crystal cap, in the heart of their 
picture, they would twist their capitals of columns and towers 
of churches about in the background in the most wanton way, 
wherever they liked the hoes to go, provided only they left just 
perspective enough to please the public. In modern days, I 
doubt if any artist among us, except David Roberts, knows so 
much perspective as would enable him to draw a Gotldc arch 
to scale, at a given angle and distance. Turner, though he waa 
professor of perspective to the Royal Academy, did not know 
what he professed, and never, as far as I remember, drew a 
single building in true perspective in his life ; he drew them 
July with as much perspective as suited hira. Prout also knew 
nothing of perspective, and twisted his buildings, as Turner did, 
iato whatever shapes he liked. I do not justify this ; and 
would recommend the student at least to treat perspective with 
common civility, but to pay no court to it. The best way he 
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can learn it, by himself, is by taking a pane of glass, fixed in a 
I'rame, so that it can be set npright before tlie eye, at the dis- 
tance at which the proposed sketch is intended to be seen. 
Let the eye be placed at some fixed point, opposite the middle 
of the jiano of glass, hut as high or as low as the student likes ; 
then with a brush at the end of a stick, and a little body-co!ouc 
that will adhere to the glass the lines of tlie landscape niay ba 
traj-ed on the ghs^ as jou ffe tliem through it When so 
traced thev are all m true per peutiit If tti( glass be 
sloped in 107 direction, the lines aie still in tiue perspective, 
only it IS per'ipcctive cilLulited for a sloping pKne, while com- 
mon perspective always supposes the plane of the picture to be 
vertical. It is good, in early practice, to accustom yourself to 
enclose yoar subject, before sketching it, with a light frame of 
wood held upright before yon ; it will show you what you may 
legitimately take into your picture, and what choice there ia 
lietween a narrow foregrnund near you, and a wide one farther 
off i also, what height of tree or building you can properly 
take in, &c.' 

Of figure drawing, nothing is said in the following pages, 
because I do not think figures, as chief subjects, can be drawn 
to any good purpose by an amateur. As accessaries in lani^- 
Bcape, they are just to be drawn on the same principles as any- 
•■.hing else. 

'If tha student is fond of architecture, and wishes to knoiv more of 
persppctire than lie can learn in tliis rough iva.v, Mr. Runoiuian {of 49 
Aecacii Road, St. John's Wood], who wag my first drawiiig-iimater, and 
to whom 1 owe manj happy hours, can teach It him quickly, easily, and 
fightly. 
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Lastly : If any of the direetioua given subsequently lo tlia 
student should be fonnd obscure by him, or if at any stage of 
the recommended practice he find himself in difBcultiea which I 
have not provided enough against, he may apply by letter to Mr, 
Ward, who is my under drawing-master at the Working Men's 
College (45 Great Ormond Street), and who will give any re- 
quired assistance, on the lowest terms that can remunerate bim 
for the occupation of his time, I have not leisure myself in 
genera] to answer letters of inquiry, however much I may desire 
to do 80 ; but Mr, Ward has always the power of referring any 
question to me when he thinks it necessary, I have good hope, 
however, that enough guidance is given in this work to prevent 
the occnrrenee of any serious embarrassment ; and I believe 
that the student who obeys its directions will find, on the whole, 
that the best answer of questions is perseverance ; and the htm 
drawing-masters are the woods and hills. 
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ELEMENTS OP DSAWING, 



Mt dear Rzades: 

Whtither this book is to be of use to yon or not, 
dcjienda wholly on your reason for wishiug to learn to draw. 
If you desire only to possess a graceful aecomplibliment, to 
be able to converse in a fluent manner about drawing, or to 
amuse yourself listlessly in listless hours, I cannyt help yon : 
but if yon wish to learn drawing that you may be able to 
Bot down clearly, and usefully, records of such things as cannot 
be described in words, either to assist yonr own memory of 
them, or to convey distinct ideas of them to other people ; 
if you wish to obtain quicker perceptions of tho beauty of 
the natural world, and to preserve something like a true image 
of beautiful things that pass away, or which you must your 
B^lf leave ; if, also, you wibb to understand the minds of great 
painters, and to he able to appreciate their work sincerely, 
seeing it for yourself, and loving it, not merely taking up the 
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aO THE ELE11E\TS OP DRAWING. [LET. 1. 

thonghts of other people about it thea 1 tail h 1[ you r 
wh ch s better show yo i how to helj you J 

Ouly you mu t undereta d fl st of all that tliese pone p 
^1 h n Jeed are noble an I des r ole cinnot le got v thoni 
work It IS much eas er t learu to drav \, 11 thin t 9 
to learn to play ell on a y mus a] slrument liut y a 
Kaon that t takes th ee o t r yea a of ] ra t ce f, y ^ ^^ "^ 
cr foir hours a d y to ^cqu re e en o dinary commaad o r 
the kjiofapao ind yo m t not th uk that am te ly 
commind of jour peu 1 and the knowleloe f whatnaj be 
done w th t an be ac ju red t! o t pa nstak ng or ii a 
ve y sLo t t me II e k nd of dr w n,, wh ch s taught or 
B j.|o ed to be ta ^ht n our schools n a term or two 
pcrh I s at tt e rate of an hour s pract ce a week s n t 
draw Og at all I s only the [ crformaucc of a fe v ! xte out 
(not Iw ) ev n lat) ctoIu n ;, on paj er w th a, Ha k 
lead pen 1 profitl ss al ke to ] e form and b h Id u I ss 
as a ma ter of Tan ty and that the small st i o i le va ty 
If any young person after be ng taught hat is n [ ol te 
c c les called d aw g w 11 try to co{ y the com one t 
p eee of real eo k — sn| i ose a 1 tbograi 1 on the t tlei a^e, of 
a new otc a ar or a woodcut a tie ch apest illuat ated 
new \ ipcr of the 1 y — they w 11 find the nselve entir ly 
beaten And j t that eo n ! ho^r ph wa driwn w t! 
coir e cl alk much more d IE ult to man „ th n the pe 1 
of wl ch an accomil led you o I'*''? a suijo I to have 
c mmand and that woodc t s d awn n urgent haste inl 
half sjoicd u the e ttng at cr a ds anl both were d (e 
bj i oi le w 1 om no! ody tl ks of a a I st or pr cs tor th r 
po e boll e 1 n I r la ly ! p d tl no ra t a 

prde tl mil h 1 j,tt men f el n I wo 1 hy 
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Do not therefore th nk that you c»n leirn d aw nj, a J 
more than a new lan^ age i^ tl out some hi 1 a id grce 
able labour But do not on the other hjnl f jou a e realj 
an 1 will ng to pay th s pr ce feir that you may be una! le 
to got on for want of kj cc iI talent It 3 ndeei true that the 
persona who lave pDC 1 ir talent for art d aw ntnctvel? 
and get on aln ost iv tho t tea 1 nt, thoun'h never w thout 
to I A s tr e ilso that of nfer or talent for draw ng there 
a e many legrces t will take o e ] e on a ran h lo ger tune 
than another to atti n the same esults and the re nits thus 
pa f liy att ned a e nPTcr q te bo sat sfacto as tl use j,ot 
w ll greater ea e when the facult es are natu ally adai ted 
to fl st ly But I have never yet n the sx\ er ments I 1 ave 
made met w th a pe on wh could not leara to draw at 
all a 1 n general there is a sat sf ctory and ava lab! 
po ver eve y one to learn d aw ng f 1 w hes j t a^ 
nearly all per ons I ave the \ ow cr of lear n^, Fre ch La.t n, 
or artlmctc n a decent ani cf 1 degree f their lot n 
life requ res them to possess su 1 k owle Ig 

Suppos ag then tl at jou are rea ly to take a certa n amo mt 
of pa ns and to 1 ear a 1 ttle rksomenes and a few d a[ pu nt 
ments bravely, I can promise you that an hout s practice a day 
for six months, or an hour's practice every other day for twelve 
months, or, disposed in whatever way yon find convenient, some 
hundred and fifty hours' practice, will give yon sufBcient power 
of drawing faithfully whatever you want to draw, and a good 
judgment, up to a certain point, of other people's work : of 
which hours, if you have one to spare at present, we may aa 
well begin at once. 
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EvERYTHiNO thai jou can see, in the world around you, jiro 
Bents itself to your eyes only as an arrangement of patches ol' 
different colours variously shaded.' Some of these patclies oi 

' (N. B. This not* is only for the satiafaction of iaeredulons or curious 
readers. Ton may miss it if you are in a hurry, op are iviiHiig to taka 

Thfl perception of aolid Form ia entirely a matter of esperiunce. We 
tee nothing but flat colours; and it is only by a series of esperiments 
that ve find out that a stain of blauli or grey indicates the darli aide of a 
Bolid substance, or that a faint hue indicates that the object in wliich it 
appears is far away. Tlie whole technical power of painting depends on 
our recovery of what may be called the innocence of tlie ei/e; that ia to 
say, a sort of childish perception of these flat stains of colour, merely as 
Buch, without consciousnesa of what they signify, as a blind man would 
see them if suddenly gifted with sight. 

For instance; when grass is lighted strongly by the sun in certain 
directions, it is turned from green into a peculiar and somewhat dusty- 
looking yellow. If we had been bom blind, and were suddenly endowed 
nith sight on a piece of grass thus lighted in some parts by the sun, it 
would appear to us that part of the grass was green, and part a dusty 
yellow (very nearly of the colour of primroses) ; and, if there were prim- 
roses neai", we should think that the sunlighted grass was another mass 
of plants of the same Eulphur-yellow colour. We should try to gather 
some of them, and then find that the colour went away from the grasp 
when we stood between it and the sun, but not from the primroses; and 
by a aeries of eiperimcnts wa should find out that the sun was really the 
cause of the colour in the One, — not in the other. We go through such 
processes of experiment unconsciously in childhood; and having once 
come to conclusions touching the slguiflcation of certain colours, we 
always suppose that we lee what we only Itnow, and have hardly any 
consciansness of the real aspect of the signs we have learned to intei" 
pret. Very few people have any idea that sunlighted grass is yellow. 
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colour have an appearance of lines or texture witbin them, as a 
piece of cloth or sillt has of threadi, or an animal's sliio shows 
texture of hairs ; bnt whether this be the case or not, the first 
troad aspect of the thing is that of a patch of some definit* 
colour ; and the first thing to be learned is, how to produce 
extents of smooth colour, without texture. 

This can only he done properly with a brush ; but a bruih, 
being soft at the point, causes so much uncertainty in the 
touch of an unpracti&ed hauj, that it is hardly possible to 
learn to draw first with it, and it is better to take, in early 
practice, some instrument with a hard and fine point, both that 
we may give Eome support to the hand, and that by working 
over the subject with so delicate a point, tlie attention may be 
properly du-ected to all the most mioute part^ of it. Even tiie 
best artists need occasionally to study subjects with a pointed 
instrnment, in order thus to discipline their attention : and 

Now, n highly accomplished artist has alwavs reduced himself as nearly 
■s possible to this condition of infa.iitine sight. He sees the colours of 
natu tly as th y are, and therefore perceives at once in the sun- 

I 1 1 d g S3 the p ise relation between the two colours that form its 
shad and bght To him It does not Eeein shade and light, but bluish 
g ta d w th g Id. 

It e th f first of all, to convince yourself of this great fact 
about ght Tb s o jour hand, which you know by eiperienoe and 
lou h t I a i ook s to your eye nothing but a patch of white, Tarionsly 
grad t d and p tt«d this other thing near you, which by eiperieneo 
you k w to b a t ble, is to your eye only a patch of brown, variously 
da k n d d n d and so on : and the whole art of Painting consists 
ID ly p Tin the shape and depth of these patches of colour, and 
putting p t h f th same size, depth, and shape on canvass. The only 
obstacle to the success of painting is, that many of the real colours are 
blighter and paler than it is possible to put on canvass; we must put 
darker ones tc represent them 
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a beginner must be content to do so for a considerable 
period. 

Also, observe that before we trouble ourselves about diffe- 
rences of colour, wo must be able to lay on one colour properlj, 
in whatever gradations of depth and whatever shapes we want. 
We will try, therefore, first to lay on tints or patches of grei/, 
of whatever depth we want, with a pointed instrument. Take 
any finely-pointed steel pen (one of Gillott's lithographic crow- 
qnills is best), and a piece of quite smooth, but not shining, 
note-paper, cream-laid, and get some ink that has stood already 
some- time in the inkstand, so as to be quite black, and as 
thick as it can be without clogging the pen. Take a rule, and 
draw four straight lines, so as to enclose a square or nearly a 
square, about as large as a, Fig, 1. I say nearly a square, 
because it does not in the least matter whether it is quite 
square or not, the object being merely to get a space enclosed 
by straight lines. 



Now, try to fill in that square apa«e with cros-sed lines, so 
completely and eveuly that it shall look like a square patch of 
grey silk or cloth, cut out and laid oa tlie white paper, as at i. 
Cover it quickly, first with straightish lines, in any direction 
you like, not troubling yourself to draw them much closer or 
neater than those in the square a. Let them quite dry before 
retouching them. (If you draw three or four squares side by 
Bide, you may always be going on with one while the others 
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are drying.) Then cover tliese iiiies with others in a difFureiit 
direction, and let those dry ; tlien in another directJoii still, 
and let those dry. Always wait long enough to run no risk 
of blotting, and then draw the lines as quickly as you can. 
Each ought to be laid on aa swiftly &s the dash of the pen of a 
good writer ; but if you try to reach this great speed at first 
you will go OTer the edge of the square, which is a fauU in this 
exercise. Yet it is better to do so now and then than to draw 
the lines very slowly ; for if yon do, the pen leaves a little iii)t 
of ink at the end of each line, and these dots spoil your work. 
So draw each line qaickly, stopping always as nearly as you 
can at the edge of the square, Tlie ends of lines which go 
over the edge afe afterwards to be removed with the penknife, 
but not till jou have done the whole work, otherwise you 
roughen the paper, and the next line that goes over tha edge 
makes a blot. 

When jou have gone over the whole three or four times, you 
will find some parts of the square look darker than other part?. 
Now try to make the lighter parts as dark as the rest, so that 
the whole may be of equal depth or darkness. Yon will find, 
on examining the work, that where it looks darkest the lines 
are closest, or there are some much darker lines, than else- 
where ; therefore you must ]iut in other lines, or little 
scratches and dotfi, between the lines in the paler parts ; and 
wliere there are very conspicuous dark lines, scratch them nut 
lightly with the penknife, for the eye must not be attracted by 
any line jn particular The more carefully and delicately you 
fill in the little gaps and holes the better ; you will get on 
faster by dohig two or three squares perfectly than a great 
many badly. As the tint gets closer and begins to look even, 
work with very little ink in your pen, so as hardly to make any 
mark on the. paper ; and at last, where it is too dark, use the 
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edge of your penknife very iightly, and for some l.tni;, to wear 
it softly into an even tone. You will find that the greatest 
difBcuItj consists in getting evenness : one bit will always look 
daiker than another I it of vtur square , or there will be it 
f.iaDuhted an! sinlyloik over the whole. When yoii GdJ 
your i iper quite rou^h and m a mess givp it up and begin aii- 
otl(.r squaie but do nit re t sitished till you have done your 
beit ttith evciy tquare The tut at last "lu^ht at least to be as 
close and evtn as th^t in 6 t g 1, You will find, however, 
tliat it IS veiy d DiLiilt to get t p le tint ; because, naturally, 
the ink lines necessary to piodu e a close tint at all, blacken the 
paper mire than von want loQ must get over this difficulty 
not so much by leivmg the lines wide apart as by trying to 
draw them exces ivelj fint, lightly and swiftly; being very cau- 
tiois ID filling ti an] si last passing the penknife over tne 
whole B( keeping several quares m progress at one time, and 
reserving your pen for the light one just when the ink is nearly 
exhausted, you may get on better. The paper ought, at last, to 
look lightly and evenly toned all over, with no hues distinctly 
visible. 



A.9 this e\eru e in shading i-, \div tnesoine it will be well to 
vary it by proceeding with another at tie same time llie 
[jower of shading nghtly depenls ma nly on lightness rf hand 
and leenness of sight , but there are other qualitiei lequued in 
drawing dependent not merelv on hghtneas but stea liness of 
hand , aud the eye to be peifect in iti. power must be made 
accurate as well as keen, and not only see shiewdl} , but mcaauio 
justly. 

Possess yourself, therefore, of any cheap work on botany 
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containing ov,Umt platea of leaves and flowers, it does not 
matter whellier bad or good : " Baxter's British Flowering 
Plants" is quite good enough. Copy any of the simplest out- 
lines, first with a soft pencil, following it, by the eye, as nearly 
as you can ; if it does not look right in proportions, rub ou". 
and correct it, always by the eye, till you think it is right : 
when yon have got it to your mind, lay tracing-paper on the 
book, on this paper trace the outline you have beea copying, 
and apply it to your own ; and haying thus ascertained tho 
faults, correct them all patiently, till you have got It as nearly 
accurate as may be. Work .with a very soft pencil, and do not 
rub out so hard ' as to spoil the surface of your paper ; never 
mind how dirty the paper gets, but do not roughen it ; and let 
the false outlines alone where they do not really interfere with 
the true one. It is a good thing to accustom yourself to hew 
and shape your drawing out of a dirty piece of paper. When 
you have got it as right as you can, take a quill pen, not very 
fine at the point ; rest your hand on a book about an inch and 
a half thick, so as to hold the pen long ; and go over your 
pencil outline with ink, raising your pen point as seldom as pos- 
sible, and never leaning more heavily on one part of the line 
ihan on another. In most outline drawings of the present day, 
parts of the curves arc thickened to give an effect of shade ; 

' Stale crumb of bread is better, If you are making a di^licate drawing, 
than Tiidh'rubber, for it disturbs the surface of the piiper less: but it 
crumbles about tiie room and makes a mess ; and, besides, you waste il'a 
gosd broad, which is tvrong ; and your drawing will not for a long nhile 
be worth the crumbs. So use Inilia-ruhber very lightly ; or, if heavily, 
preaaing it only, not passing if. over the paper, and leave what pencil 
marks that will not eome away so, without minding them. In a finished 
drawing the ui.effaccd penciling is often serviceable, helping the general 
tone, and enabling you to take out little bright lights. 
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all sucli outliiief are bad, but thej will servo wcl enough ioi 
your exercises, provided joa do not imitate this character : il 
is better, however, if you can, to choose a book of pure out- 
iiucs. It does not in the least matter whether your pen outline 
be thin or thick ; but it matters greatly that it shoald be equal, 
not heavier in one place than in another. The power to be 
obtained is that of drawing an even line slowly and in any 
direction ; al! dashing lines, or approximations to penmanship, 
are bad. The pen should, as it were, walk slowly over the 
ground, and you should be able at any moment to stop it, or to 
turn it in any other direction, like a well-managed horse. 

As soon as you can copy every curve slowh; and accurately, 
you have made satisfactory progress ; bat you will find the dif- 
ficulty is in the slowness. It is easy to draw what appears to be 
a good line with a sweep of the hand, or with what is called 
freedom ; ' the real difficulty and masterliness is in never letting 
Uie hand be free, but keeping it under entire control at every 
part of the line 

' What ia usually go much sought after under the tenn " freedom " h 
tlie character of the drawing of a great master in a hurry, whose hand is 
ao thoroughly disciplined, that when pressed for lime he cuu let it fly as 
it will, and it will not go far wrong. But Hie hand of a great master at 
teal work is never free ; its swiftest dash is under perfect govemmeiit. 
Paul Veronese or Tintoret conid pause within a hair's breadth of any 
appointed marli, iu their fastest touches; and follow, within a hair'a 
breadth, the previously intended curve. You must never, therefore, aim 
St freedom. It ia not required of your drawing that it should he free, 
but that it ahould be riffht : in tiina jou will be able to do right ca.eily, 
and then your work will be free in the best sense; but there is no meiit 
In diiing arong easily. 

These remarks, however, do not apply lo the lines used in shaJing, 
which, it will be remembered, are Ut be made as quickly ns possible. The 
rcisou of this is, thiit the quieker a line is drawn, the lighter it is at tlia 
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EXEECI3E m. 



MEAfTTiME Yon are always to be go g on with yonr si ■uied 
q J 63 aad ch cfly w th these the outLue eser e be ^ 
ake Qj. ouly fo re t 

A oon as yo find you have ome comm d of the pen a. a 
had D" sranf t and cin lav a p le or dark t t 
choose try to j odu e q adat d p^ I ke F ^ th da It 



t nt pa B S""^ ally nto the 1 gliter ones Nea ly all exprea- 
b on ot form n d an g dei.ends on \n r po e of grad* ng 
lei cately a 1 the ^raUton k always most sk hul wh 1 
[ ses f om one t ut utianotbt -e i/ fiitle paler D lee 

f e two p rallel I nes for I n ts to o r vo k -js n P g 
a i trv to d te the shade e enly from i e to I la k j s. 
o- over tl e ate t po ble d sta e yet so ti at e e y p t 
of the ba d may f ave ble han"i> o t The j erce[ t on of 
gradation is very deficient in all beginners (not to say, in many 
artists), and you will probably, for some time, think your gra- 

tnds, and therefore the more easily joined with other linea, and concenled 
by ihea ; tlie objeuC in perfect sliitding being to uonce^ the lines as 
much us possible. 

And observe, in this exercise, tho object is more to get firmness of 
hand than aocuracj of eye for outline ; for there are no outlines in 
Natnre, and the ordinary student is sure to draw tliem falsely if ho draws 
them st all. Do not. therefore, bo discouraged if yon find mistakes con- 
tinue to occur in your outlines ; be content at present if you find youi 
band gaining command over tho curves 
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datioQ skilful euougli when it ia qnile patchy and imperfect- 
By getting a piece of grey shaded riband, and comparing it 
with your drawing, jou may arrive, in early stages of yoni 
work, at a wholesome dissatisfaction with it. Widen your band 
lir.tle bj little as you get more skilful, so as to give the grada- 
tioa more lateral space, and accustom yourself at the same time 
to look for gradated spaces in Nature. The sky is the largest 
aud the most beautiful ; watch it at twilight, after the sun is 
down, and try to consider each pane of glass in ihc window you 
look through as a piece of paper coloured blue, or grey, or 
purple, as it happens to be, and observe how quietly and con- 
tinuously the gradation esteuds over the space in the window, 
of one or two feet square. Observe the shades on the outside 
and inside of a common white cup or bowl, which make it look 
round and hollow;' and then on folds of white drapery; and 
thus gradually you will be led to observe the more subtle 
transitions of tlie light as it increases or declines on flat sur- 
faces. At last, when your eye gets keen and true, you will see 
gradation on everything in Nature. 

But it will not be in your power yet awhile to draw from any 
objects in which the gradations are varied and complicated ; 
nor will it be a bad omen for your future progress, and for the 
use that art is to be made of by you, if the first thing at which 
you aim should be a little bit of sky. So take any narrow 
space of evening sky, that you can usually see, between the 
boughs of a tree, or between two ciiimneys, or throngli the 
corner of a pane in the window you like best to sit at, and try 
to gradate a little space of white paper as evenly as ihat is 
gradated — as tenderly you cannot gradate it without colour, no, 

' If JOU can got aiiv pieocs ofisaiwlike porcelain, not glazed, ihej 
rill be useful models. 
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nor with colour either ; but you may do it as evenly ; or, if yoii 
get impatient with your spots and lines of ink, wheu you look 
at the beauty of the sky, tlie sense yoa will hare gained of that 
beautj IS soraethuig to Ije thauklut for But M>a oaght njt to 
be impatient with jour pen and ink , fur all grcit piinttr-- 
howevei dehcate their perception of colom, aie fond of the 
peculiar effect of light which may be got in a pen and ink 
sketch, and in a woodcut, by the gleaming of the white paper 
between the black lines , and if jon cjiunot graJite well with 
pure bla k hnei you will never giadate wel' with pale ones 
By looking at ani common woodcuts m the cheap publications 
of the day you may see hon gradation i& given to the sky liy 
leaving the lines farthei and farther apart , but yon mast make 
your lines as fine as you can, as well as far apart, towards the 
light ; and do not try to make them long or straight, but let 
them cross irregularly in any direction easy to your hand, 
depending on nothing but their gradation for your effect. On 
this point of direction of lines, howeyer, I shaU have to tell 
yon more presently ; in the meantime, do not trouble yourself 
abont it. 



As soon as yon find you can gradate tolerably with the pen, 
take an H. or HH. pencil, using its point to produce shade, 
from the darkest posi^ible to the palest, in exactly the same 
manner as the pen, lightening, however, now with IndiarTubbet 
instead of the penknife You ndl find that all pale tints of 
shade are thns easily producible with greit precision and ten- 
derness, but that you cannot get the same dark power as with 
the pen and ink, and that the surface of the shade is apt tc 
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become glossy and metallic, or dirty-looking, or sandy. Perse- 
Tere, however, in trying to bring it to eTenoess with the fina 
point, removing any single speck or liae that may be too black, 
with the jioimf of the knife : yon mnst not scritch the whole 
with the knife as you do the iak. If vuu fiad the te'^iture very 
speckled-looking, lighten it all over With In lia robber, and 
recover it ag'ain with sharp, and excesL-ively Cue tonches oi the 
pencil point, bringing tlie parts that are too pile to perfect 
evenness w th the darker spots 

You ca not u e tl o in nt too del eatply or u ningly in 
do ng th vork w th t as it yon were draw ^g the a jwn on a 
butterfly s wing 

At tl a fctage of yonr progress if not bef re you raay i>e 
as red thit some clever fr end will come n and hold up his 
hands n n ock ng an izement and ask you vho c uli set you 
to tl at n ^gl I ^ and f von j erse e e t yo w 11 have to 
sistan con derable pre to fron your art it al acquaint- 
a ces gen rallj \^ho w 11 ttU j u that all good d/awing de- 
(e ds I old ess But never rand them "ioa do not 
1 ear them tel a ci Id be^ nn n mua c to lay ts little hand 
th St era h an ong the kejs n ra tation of the j,reat masters : 
yet they might, as reasonably as they may tel! you to be bold 
in the present state of your knowledge. Bold, in the sense o! 
Iieing undaunted, yes ; but bold in the sense of being careless, 
confident, or exhibitory,— no, — no, and a thousand times no ; 
for, even if you were not a beginner, it wonld be bad advice 
that made you bold. Mischief may easily he done quickly, but 
good and beautiful work is generally done slowly; you will find 
no boldness in the way a ftower or a bird's wing is painted; and 
if Nature is not bold at Aer work, do you think you ought to 
be at po!Wj ? So never mind what people say, but work with 
yonr pencil point very patiently; and if you can trust me in 
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onj thing, trust me when I tell you, that thongh there are all 
kinds and ways of art, — large work for lai^e places, small work 
for narrow places, slow work for people who can wait, and 
quick work for people who cannot, — there is one qaality, and, 
I think, only one, in which all great and good art agrees;— it 
is all delicale art. Coarse art is always bad art. You cannot 
understand this at present, because you do not know yet how 
much tender thought, and subtle care, the great painters put 
into touches that at first look coarse; but, believe me, it is true, 
and you will find it is so in due time. 

You will be perhaps also troubled, in these first essays at 
pencU drawing, by noticing that mere delicate gradations are 
got in an instant by a chance touch of the India-rubber, than 
by an hour's labour with the point ; and you may wonder why 
I tell you to produce tints so painfully, which might, it appears, 
be obtained with ease. But there are two reasons ; the first, 
that when you come to draw forms, you must be able to gra- 
date with absolute precision, in whatever place and direction 
you wish; not in any wise vaguely, as the India-rubber does it : 
and, secondly, that all natural shadows ate more or less 
mingled with gleams of light. In the darkness of ground there 
is the light of the little pebbles or dust , m the darkness of 
foliage, the glitter of the leave'., in the darkness of flesh, 
transparency; in that of a stone, granulition : in every case 
there is some mingling of light, which cannot be represented by 
the leaden tone which you get by rubbing, or by an instrument 
known to artists as the " stump." When you can manage the 
point properly, you will indeed be able to do much also with 
this instrument, or with yoar fingers ; but then you will have to 
retouch the flat tints afterwards, so as to put life and light into 
them, and that can only be done with the point. Labour on, 
therefore, courageously, with that only. 

a* 
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When yoa can manage to tint and gradate tenderly with 
the pencil point, get a good large alphabet, and try to tint the 
letters into shape with the pencil point. Do not outline them 
first, tmt measure then- height and extreme breadth with the 




compasses as it 6 a c Pi^ 3 and then scratch in their shapes 
gLadudUy, the letttr \ enclosed within the tines beiug in what 
Tamer would have called a state of forw«rdue--s ' Ihfu 
when you are satiitied nith the shape oi the letter draw pen 
and ink lines firmly round tiie tint as at d lad remove anv 
tocches ontside the limit first with the India rubber and t^en 
with the penknife so thit ill may look cleir and right It yon 
rnb out iny of the pencil msido the outhne of the letter re 
tonch it closing it np to the inked line The straight lines of 
the outline are all to be ral^ ' but the curved lines are to be 






t this book may be surpri^d : 
1 IS, that I think it more i ecea 



this 



n ^ on Mv chief reaaoi is, that I think it more lecessirj (hat t 
pupl a eve should be tri ntd lo ac uvaM pen,eption of the relatioi of 
tiirv^ and nght 1 ne'i by 1 iviiii; the latter ab oluttiv trut ih m that he 
si ould prattioe draning atra ght lines But atso, I bel eve, though I am 
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drawn by the eye and hand ; and yoo will soon find what good 
practice there is in getting the curbed letters, such as Bs, Cs, 
Ac, to stand quite straight, and come into accurate form. 

All these esercises are very irksome, and they are not to be 
persisted in alone ; neither is it necessary to acquire perfect 
power in any of them, An entire master of the pencil or brush 
ought, indeed, to be able to draw any form at once, as Giotto 
his circle; but such skill as this is only to be expected of the 
consummate master, having pencil in hand all his hfe, and all 
day long, hence the force of Giotto's proof of liis skill; and it is 
quite possible to draw very beautifally, without attaining even 
an approximation to such a power; the main point being, not 
that every line should be precisely what we intend or wish, 
but that the line which we intended or wished to draw should 
be right. If we always see rightly and mean rightly, we shall 
get on, though the hand may stagger a little; but if we mean 
wrongly, or mean nothing, it does not matter liow firm the hand 
is. Do not, therefore, torment yonrself because you cannot do 
as well as you would like; but work patiently, sure that every 
square and letter will give you a certain increase of power; and 
as soon as you can draw yonr letters pretty well, here is a more 
amusing exercise for yon. 



not quite sure of this, that he ni?rer aiight to be able to draw a straight 

.'Lthout some curTature in it, or some variety of direction. FroHl could 
draw a straight line, but I do not believe Raphael could, nor Tinti.ret. 
A great draughtaman can, as fat as I have observed, draw every line OmI 
1 Mraight one. 
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Choose any tree that you think pretty, which is nearly bars 
of leaves, and which you can see against the sky, or against a 
pale wall, or other light ground : it must not be against stronf( 
light, or you will find the looking at it hurt your eyes ; nor 
must it be in sunshine, or you will be puzzled by the lights on 
the boughs, But the tree must be in shade ; and the sky blue, 
or grey, or dull white. A wholly grey or rainy day is l!ie 
best for this practice. 

"ion will see that ai the boughs of the tree are dark againiit 
tne Shy Coisider them as so many daik rivers to he laid 
do«n m a map with absolute accuracy and w thout the least 
thought about the roundiiess of the ftcms map them all out m 
flatshile scrawlmg them in with pencil jnst as you d d the 
hmbs of voui ktters , then correct and alter tl em rubbinj 
oat and ut agan never mindmg how much ycur paper is 
dirtied (onlj not destrojmg its surface") until every bongh is 
exactly, or as .near as your utmost power can bring it, right in 
curvature and in thickness. Look at the wiiite interstices 
between them with as much scrnpnlonsness as if they were 
little estates which you had to survey, and draw maps of, for 
some important lawsuit, involving heavy penalties if yon cut 
the least bit of a corner off any of them, or gave the hedge 
anywhere too deep a curve ; and try continually to fancy the 
whole tree nothing but a flat ramification on a white ground. 
Do not take any trouble about the little twigs, which look like 
a confused network or mist ; leave them all out,' drawing only 

' Or, if you feel .ible to do eo, scratch them in with confusPii q'^iok 
M'Uches, indicating the general shape of the cloud or mist of twigs round 
the m;iin braiiclies; but do not take much trouble about them. 
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the main branches aa far as you can see them diatine'ly, your 
object at present being not to draw a tree, but to learn hvw lo 
do so. When jou have got the thin^ as nearly right aa joa 
can — and it is better to make one good stady than twenty left 
unnecessarily inaccurate — take your pen, and put a fine outline 
to all the boughs, as you did to your letter, taking care, as far 
as possible, to put the outline within the ed^'e of the shade, so 
as not to make the boughs thicker ; the main use of the out^ 
line IS to o£irm the »i jle more clearly , to do awaj w'th 1 ttie 
accidental rou^hT (ssea and ex reseenees and especiallj to mark 
where boughs troas or come m front of each other m at nuch 
po nta tht,ir arrangement m this kind of iketch is anintelhi,ible 
«uhout the outline It n aj perfectly well happen that in 
Niture it should be leaa distinct than jour outline will make it, 
but it 13 better in this kind of sketob to mark the facta clearly 
The temptation isalnavs to he ilovenlj at d carele^ and the 
OQil ne IS 1 ke a br die and f<rce^ our inl 1 ice into attention 
and preci lun Tht outline should be ■> f ut the th ckness of 
thit in Pig 4 whch represents the ramifi ittion tf a imall 
stoi e pn e inly I hav not endeavoured to represent the pencil 
sha 1 ng nithin tl e ouiline as I could not easily express it va a 
wool ut and you hive nithiUg to do at present with the 
in(Ji''ation of the foliage absve of wh h in another place 
Yon may al o draw j )ur trees as much Urger tl an th ^ figure 
a<! \ou like, only ho^erer laige they may be keep t?e out 
line as dehcate aud aiaw the branches ftr enough into ti eir 
outer sprays to gve quite as lender idmiflcation aa y u have 
lu this figure others e >ou do not get i I enough [rai, ice 
cut of them 

You cannot do too maijy studies of th s k 1 every one 
wdl give JOU some new notion about trees b it w 1 en v u ire 
tired of ree boughs take any forms whatever which are dr^nn 
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Q fiat colour, one upon another ; as patterns on any kind of 




cloth, or flat china (tiles, for instance), execnted in two colours 
only ; and practise drawing them of the right shape and size 
by the eye, and filling them in with shade of the depth 
required. 

In doing this, you will first liave to meet the diffieully of 
representing depth of colour hy depth of shade. Thus a pat- 
tern of ultramarine blue will have to be represented by a 
darker tint of grey than a pattern of yellow. 

And now it is both time for you to begin to learn the 
mechanical use of the brush, and necessary for you to do so 
ill order to provide yourself with the gradated scale of colour 
which you will want. If yon can, by any means, get acquaint- 
ed with any ordinarily skilful water^:olour painter, and prevail 



on liim to show you liow to lay on tints with a bnish, by all 
means do so ; not that you are yet, nor for a long while yet, 
to begin to colour, but because the brush is often more con- 
venient than the pencil for laying on masses or t nt. of 1 ^d 
and the sooner jou know how to manage it as a n trum nt 
the better. If, however, you have no opport n tj of se ng 
how water-colour is laid on by a workman of an k nd, the 
following directions will help you ; — 



EXERCISE vir. 

Get a shilling cake of Prussian blue. Pip the end of it in 
water ho as to take up a drop, and rub it in a white saucer till 
you ci nnot mb much more, and the colour gets dark, thick, 
and cil> t-looking. Put two teaspoonfuls of water to the colour 
yon bt 'e rubbed down, and mix it well up with a carael's-hair 
brash ,bout three quarters of an iucii long. 

Thci take a piece of smooth, but not glossy, Bristol board 
or pasteboard ; divide it, nilh your pencil and rule, into 
squareo as large as those of the very largest chess-board : they 
need not be perfect squares, only as neai'ly so as you can 
quickly guess. Kest the pasteboard on soutething sloping as 
much aJ an ordmary desk ; then, dipping your brush into the 
colour you have mixed, and taking np as much of the liquid as 
it will jarry, begin at the top of one of the squares, and lay a 
pond c- runlet of colour along the top edge. Lead this pond 
of coir jT gradually downwards, not faster at one place than 
anothf ;, but as if yon were adding a row of bricks to a build 
ing, all along (only building down instead of up), dipping the 
brush frequently so as to keep the colour as full in that, and 
in as great quantity on the paper, as you can, so only tliat it 
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does not ran down atijwliere in a little stream. But if il 
shoald, ncTer mind ; go on quietly with your square till yoa 
have covered it all in, When yon get to the bottom, the 
colour will lodge there in a great wave. Have ready a jiiece 
of blotting-paper ; dry your brush on if, and with the dry 
brush take up the superfluous colour as you would witli a 
sponge, till it all looks even. 

In leading the colour down, you will find your brush con- 
tinually go over the edge of the square, or leave little gaps 
within it. Do not endeavour to retouch these, nor take much 
care about them ; the great thing is to get the colour to lie 
smoothly where it reaches, not in alternate biota and pale 
patches ; try, therefore, to lead it over the square as fast as 
possible, with such attention to your limit, as you are able to 
give. The use of the exercise is, indeed, to enable you finally 
to strike the colour up to the limit with perfect accuracy ; but 
the first thing is to get it even, the power of rightly striking 
the edge comes only by time and practice ; even the greatest 
artists rarely can do this quite perfectly. 

When you have done one square, proceed to do another 
which does not communicate with it. When you have thus 
done all the alternate squares, as on a chess-board, turn the 
pasteboard upside down, begin again with the first, and put 
another coat over it, and so on over all the othei^. The use 
of turning the paper upside down is to neutralise the increase 
of darkness towards the bottom of the squares, which would 
Otherwise take place from the ponding of the colour. 

Be resolved to use blotting-paper, or a piece of rag, instead 
of your lips, to dry the brush. The habit of doing so, once 
acquired, will save you from much partial poisoning. Take 
core, however, always to draw the brush from root to point, 
otherwise you will spoil it. You may even wipe it as yoii 
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would a pen when you want it Tery dry, witliont doing harm, 
provided yon do uot crush it upwards. Get a good brusii at 
first, and churish it ; it will servo you loiigei and lietter than 
ininj bwi onea 

When jou have done the squares all over again do them a 
third time always trying to keep ^our edges as neiit af posii 
ble W hen your colcur is exhausted mi\ more in the "famo 
proportions, two teaspoonfuls to a^ muth as yon < an grind v, ith 
a drop , and when you have djne tl e alternate squares three 
timas over as the piper will he getliii^ verv damp and dry 
more slowly begin on the nhiti, square; and bring them up to 
the tame tint in the same way The amount of jag:;ed dark 
line nhich then will mark the hmits of the squaies will be tho 
exact measure of jonr unskilfnlnets 

Ai soon as jou tire of squares draw circles (with com- 
pesses) , and then draw stiaight lines irregularly across ur- 
eles, and fill up the spaces so produced between tbi' stniifht 
line and the en Luraferencp , and then draw any simple shaj ea 
of Ickves according to the exeicse Nt 2 and fill up th isi 
antil yon can lai on colour quite evenly m inv ahjpe >ou 
want 

lou mil find in the course of ths practice a'^ jnu cannot 
alwiv-, put evactlj the same qiantity of witcr to the coloui 
that the dirkcr the colour is the more d fticult it becomes to 
laj It on evenly Thtnfore when jou have giined some 
definite degree ot powei, tiy to fill m the firms lequired with 
a full bru-'h, and a dark tint at once inbtead of lajmg seveial 
toats one over another, always taking care that the tint, 
however dark, be quite liquid , aud tl at alter iiein^ Uid on, 
so much of It is absorbed aa to prevent tts ioiminir a black 
line at the edge is it dries A little expeuence will ttach yea 
how apt the colour is to do this, and how to prevunt it , not 
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t.liat it needs always to be prevented, for a great master in 
water-colonrs will sometimes draw a firm outline, when he %eants 
one, simply by letting the colour drj- in this way at the edge. 

When, however, you begin to cover complicated forms with 
the darker colour, no rapidity will prevent the tint from drying 
irregularly as it is led on from part to part. Yon will then 
find the following method useful. Lay in the colour very pale 
and liquid ; so pale, indeed, that you tan only just see where 
ft IS th ] I L d t p 11 tl ti i m k t 

p 1 m k p t th gl 1 t y h Tl 

wh II h r t k tl d k I 11 in f 

^ th m Idl f th 1 q d 1 It w !1 p d g 

d liy 1 hy k d f 3 d y m y w 1 d i 

t th 1 I d d t m d d pi y t th h I h 

t U fill t pi 11 tl 1 t t d J d t 11 b fit 

1 p J,l d h t d fi g II tl jl t i 

f t 1 

H th bt d tl p fly t 1 Hy 

fltt mttytly dtd Ip tl 

1 th th f I t 1 f t tl h t 

mdp wjbttthdf kp t 

I ful t p 1 1 '>! I g y p r ' f (i w 

t p 1 1 11 tl r d 1 p b tw 

th m f 1 dth f 1 y h b d B g t 

the t p of your paper between the lines and hiving struck 
on the fir t brashful of colon and led it df-wn a 1 ttle dip 
y )i r brush deep m water and mix up the colour on the pHte 
qn cklv w ith i much m ire w atcr as the bru h takes up at that 
one dip then with this paler c lour lead the t nt farther 
diwn Dip in water agaii n x tie colour agd i and thus 
luad down the tint always diip f, m witer mce between eub 
lepleniab ng of the brush and st ir ng the eobi on the plate 
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I.RT. 1.] OS KIRST PRACTICE. 43 

well, but as quickly as you cau. Go on until the colour li;w 
become so pale that you cannot see it ; tlien wash your biusli 
thoroughly in water, and carry the wave down a little farthei' 
with that, and then absorb it with the dry brush, and leave it 

If you get to the bottom of your paper before your colour 
gets pale, you. may either take longer paper, or begin, with tlie 
tint as it was when you left aff, on another sheet ; but be sure 
to exhaust it to pure whiteness at last. When all is qa.tt dry, 
recominence at the top with another similar mixture of cciour, 
and go down in the saiue way. Then again, and then again, 
aud so continually until the colour at the top of the paper is as 
dark as your cake of Prussian blue, and passes down into pure 
white paper at the end of your column, with a pci fectl j smooth 
gradation from one into the other. 

You will find at first that the paper gets mottled or wavy, 
instead of evenly gradated ; this is because at some places you 
have taken up more water in your brash than at others, or not 
mixed it thoroughly on the plate, or led one tint too far before 
replenishing with the next. Practice only will enable you to 
do it well ; the best artists cannot always get gradations oi 
this kind quite to their minds ; nor do they ever leave them on 
their pictures without after touching. 

As you get more power, and can strike the colour mere 
quickly down, you will be able to gi'adate in less compass ; ' 
beginning with a small quantity of colour, and adding a drop 
of water, instead of a brushful ; witli finer brushes, also, you 
»j!(y gradate to a less scale. But slight skill will enable you 

' It is more diffieuli, at first, to get, in colour, a narrow sradution 
than ta extended one.- but tlie ultimate diflieulty is, as with tlie pen, to 
iiialte the gradation go/ar 
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to test tlie relations of colour to shade as far as is neressary foi 
jour immediate progress, which is to be clone thus : — 

Talte cakes of lake, of gaaiboge, of sepia, of blue-black, of 
cobalt, and ■Jermilioii ; and prepare gradated columns (exactly 
as jou have done with the Prussian blue) of the lake and bine- 
blick ' Cut a narrow slip all the n'ay down of each oridated 

1 d t th th I p d bj 1 f t tl ra 1 w 

d 1 1 t q 1 1 Iltl th t 

d 1 tl t fify 1 1 1 tl d I h 

fmiht riL12i& If J h fdtlm 

Ulv tl d k t p t tl f th d bl w 11 b ly 

q 1 1 t th d k t p t f th i I bl k d y 

d g t th U k Ip 11 I t ly (,h f 

p I oi, b 1 t.!!* th d 11 rab ed 

th d th bl Ip Th h y d f m b- 

j t f m bl 1 f y t h tl 

1 by y mp tra t f th m 1] 

1 th g y th p t t f th g y 1 k d 

w th th som rab tl ^ y wl 1 t t th t 

m bl y 1 feht i h d 1 g 

h t p I 1 h ml g b It d I 

■i 11 fi d th t y t a k t! b 1 

p t f J n d It 1 th ra 11 w 

d It tpp Itllk th I o- 

p ly p k d k II Ik I t M I y 

1 f f II y II II d I t h If y 1 ] g 

Wwt gradually to white. Aftfrward's use lake to darken the 
upper half of the vermilion and gambi>g' ; and Pius-ian blue 

' Of course, all the columns of colour arc to be of cqiiiil length. 
' The degree of darhress you can reacli with the given colour it 
slwaya indioHtcd by the colour of the solid calio in the boi. 
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LET. I.] 0!i FIEST E'EACI'ICB. If. 

to darken lie col alf lou mil thns have three iijresealcf; 
passing frcm wl te ncarlv Id bla<.l> thron^h yellua and orange, 
through skyljlue and through 'icariet Bv mixing the gam 
boge and Prussian blue jou maj niako another with green ; 
mixing the cobilt aod lale another with violet the sepia 
alone will rnake a forcible brown one; and so on, until you have 
as many scalts as jou like, passing from black to white through 
different colours. Then, supposing your scales properly gra- 
dated and equally divided, the compartment or degree No. 1. 
of the grey will represent in chinroKcnro the No. 1. of all the 
other coloors ; No. 2. of grey the No, 2. of the other colours, 
and GO on. 

It is only necessary, however, In this matter that you shonld 
utiderstatid the principle ; for it would never be possible for 
you to gradate your scales so truly as to make them practically 
accurate and serviceable; and even if yon could, nnles'- you had 
about ten thousand scales, and were able to change them faster 
than ever juggler changed cards, you could not in a day mea- 
sure the tints on so much as one side of a frost-bitten apple : 
but when once you fully understand the principle, and see how 
ail colours contain as it wei'e a certain quantity of darkness, or 
power of dark relief from white — some more, some less ; and 
how this pitch or power of each may be represented by equiva- 
lent values of grey, you will soon be able to arrive shrewdly at 
an approximation by a glance of the eye, without any measur- 
ing scale at all. 

You must now go on, again with the pen, drawing patterns, 
and any shapes of shade that yon think pretty, as veiuings iii 
marble, or tortoisesholl, spots in surfaces of shells, &c., as ten 
derly as you can, in the darknesses that correspond to their 
colours ; and when you find you can do this successfully, it is 
time to begin rounding. 
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Go out into your garden, or into the road, and pick up tlm 
(ii'st round or oval stone jou can find, uot very white, nor very 
(l;irk ; and tbe smoother it is t!te better, only it must not skim. 
Draw your table near the window, and put the stone, which I 
will suppose is about the size of a in Pig, 5. (it had better not he 
muck larger), on a piece of not very white paper, on the table 
in front of you. Sit so that the light may come from your left, 
else the shadow of the pencil point interferes with your sijfht 
of your work. You must not let the mm* fall on the stone, but 
only ordinary light : therefore choose a window which the snn 
does not come in at. If you can shut the shutters of the other 
windows in the room it will be all the better ; but this is not 
of much consequence. 

Now, if you can draw that stone, you can draw anything : 1 
mean, anything that is drawable. Many things (sea foam, for 
instance) cannot be drawn at all, only the idea of them more 
or less suggested ; but if yon can draw the stone rightly, every 
thing within reach of art is also within yours. 

For all drawing depends, primarily, on your power of repre 
senting Roundmsa. If you can once do that, all the rest is 
easy and straightforward ; if you cannot do that, nothing else 
that y u may b abl t d w 11 b f y se. For Nature 
11 1 p f dn n t tl ndness of perfect 

gl b b t f I 

i a 1 d t 
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Therefore, set yourself steadily to 
ind jou have won the battle. 




Look your stone antagonist boldly in the face. Ypa will sea 
that the side of it next the window is lighter than most of tlip 
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(S THE ELEMENTS OP KBAWIXG. [lET I. 

J <T that thp side of it fartliest from the window 11 darter 
than the paper ana that the hght pa eh mto the dark gra 
diidllj nhile a shaion is tiros 11 lo tie rght on the piper 
it=e!t by the stone tin. gereral appearai ce of th n^s biin^ 
more or less as in a F g 5 the spots 01) tl e stone f i.i,epte 1 
of which moie pt aentiy 

&0H lemcmber always what Bas stati'd 11 the outlet that 
eveiy thiii"' jou can see in Nature s scei h bo tar as it is 
I ghter or darker than the th nga ibuat it or of a different 
colour from them It is either sten as a patch of one colour 
on a groui d of anoth r or as a pile thirg relieved from a 
da k ttin^ or a dark thing from a pale thing A d if yon can 
put on ] atchei of (,ol ur jr shade of exactly the fame oue 
si ape and gradations as tho^e 01 the object and its ground 
^ou will jrolnce the nppparince rf the ob^ecl and its ground 
The, best d-iught&men — lit an a,nd Paul Veronese themselves — 
could do nc more than this and you will soon be able to get 
some power of doing it m an inferior way if jon once nndei 
stand the exceeding si nplic ty of what is to bp doi c buppce 
you have a brown bo k on a white sheet of {npci on a red 
tablecloth. You have not! 1 g to do but to j ut n '.paces ol 
red, white, and brown in the same sbaje and giidatcd frcn 
dark to light in the same dCnrces and jour dtawmg is done 
If you will not look at »lat j u ee if \ou trv to put on 
brighter or duller colours thai are there if jou trj to pucthem 
on with a dash or a blct or to cover jour faper vnth vigo- 
rous" lines, or to piodnce anjthiig m fact but the plam un 
affected, and finished tranquiliitj of the thing before yon jou 
need not hope to get on Nature will show jou nothing if jou 
tet yourself up for Ur ma ter But f i„ct (oursflf ail try 
to obey her, and jcu «dl fin 1 ol cdience ea er ai 1 1 ij j u 
than yon think. 
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LET, l.J ON FIRST rniCTICB. 49 

The real difGcultios are to get the Tefinemeni of the forics and 
the eceiiness of the grddiitloQS. You may depend upon it, when 
jou are diasatisBed wh\i your work, it is always too coarse or 
too uneven. It ruay not be wroni^ — in all probability is not 
wrong, in any (so-called) greal point. But its edges are not 
true enough in outline; and its shades are in blotches, or 
Bcratches, or full of white holes. Get it more tender and more 
true, aud you will find it is more powerful. 

Do not, therefore, think your drawing must be weak because 
you have a finely pointed pen iu your hand. Till you can draw 
with that, you can draw v/itb nothing; when yon can draw with 
lliat, you can draw with a log of wood charred at the end. 
True boldness and power are only to be gained by care. Even 
in fencing and dancing, all ultimate ease depends on early 
precision in the commencement; much more in singing or draw- 
ing. 

Now I do not wint you to ctpv Fig 5 but to cipy the 
stone before jou m the niy that Pig 5 is done To which 
Lud hrst mcasaip the extreme length of the stone with com- 
p-i ei, aud mark that leu 'th on joui paper, then between the 
poiuts marked leave something like the foim of ihe stone in 
light scrawling the paper al! over round it as at b Fig. 5. 
Ilou cannot ughtlj see nhat tht. form of the stone really is 
till yon begn finiihing so sketch it in quite rudely, onh rather 
leave too much room for the high light, than too little : aud 
then more cautiously fill in the shade, shutting the light gradu- 
ally up, aud putting in the dark cautiously on the dark side. 
You need not plague yourself about accuracy of shape, because, 
till you have practised a great deal, it is impossible for you to 
draw that shape quite truly, and you must gradually gain cor- 
rectness by means of these various exercises : what you have 
tnainly to do at present is, to get the stone to look solid and 
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round, not much miuding what its exact coutour is — ouly draw 
it as nearly right as jon can without vexation; anil yon will 
^t it more right by thus feeling your way to it in shade, than 
if yott tried to draw the outline at first. For you can see no 
outline; what you see is only a certain space of gradated shade, 
*ith other such spaces about it- and those pieces of shade you 
a m IS nbywgppt 

ughn h hhp hh m a 



d b wh I 



pb eagh m aas hfn 

huhdb pen^n b gnng 

Indbh ak hdwn 

dark. lu order to ascertain what the shades of it really are, 
cut a rooud hole, 'about half the size of a pea, in a piece of 
while paper, the colour of that yon use to draw on. Hold this 
bit of paper, with the hole in it, between you and your stone; 
and pass the paper backwards and forwards, so as to see the 
different portions of the stone (or other subject) through the 
hole. You will find that, thus, the circular hole looks like ona 
of the patches of colour you have been accustomed to aiatch. 
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LET. !.J ON FIBST PEACTICB. 51 

only changing in deptii as it lets different pieces of the slone he 
seen through it. You will be able tlioa actually to match the 
colour of the sEoue, at any part of it, by tinting the paper 
beside the circular opening;. And you will flud that this open- 
ing never looks quite black, but that all the roundings of the 
stone are given by subdued greys.' 

Yoa will probably find, also, that some parts of the stone, or 
of the paper it lies on, look luminous through the opening, so 
that the little circle then tells as a light spot instead of a dark 
spot. When this is so, jou cannot imitate it, for you have no 
means of getting liglit brighter than white paper : but by hold- 
ing the paper more sloped towai'ds the light, you will find that 
many parts of the stone, which before looked light through the 
hole, then look dark through it; and if you can place the paper 
in such a position that every part of the stone looks slightly 
dark, the little hole will tell always as a spot of shade, and if 
your drawing is put in the same light, you can imitate or match 
CTery gradation. Yoa will be amazed to find, under these cir- 
cumstances, how slight the differences of tint are, by which, 
through infinite delicacy of gradation, Nature can express form. 

If any part of yonr subject will obstinately show itself as a 
light through the hole, that part you need not hope to imitate 
Leave it white, you can do no more. 

When you have done the best you can to get the gen;;ral 
form, proceed to finish, by imitating the texture and all the 
cracks and stains of the stone as closely as you can ; and nste, 
in doing this, that cracks or fissures of any kind, whether be- 
tween stones in walls, or in the grain of timber or rocks, or in 
iiuy of the thousand other conditions they present, are never 

' The figure o. Fig, 5., is vtry dark, but thia is to give an eiuiujile jf 
ftU kinds ot depths of tiiit, without rfpeatcd figun:*. 
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espressible bv single black lines, or lines of simple shadow, A 
crack must always hare its complete system iif light and shade, 
however small its scale. It is in reality a little ravine, with a 
dark or shady side, and light or sunny side, and, usually, shadow 
fa the bottom. This is one of the instances in which it may be 
as weU to nnderstaud the reason of the appearance; it is not 
often so in drawing, for the aspects of things are so subtle and 
confused that they cannot in general be explained; and in the 
endeavour to explain oorae we are sure to lo^e sight of others, 
while the natural o v ere ';ti mate ot the importance of those on 
which the attention is h\ed causes us to e^iggerate them, so 
that meielv sam'-'fic draii^fhtsmen cintature a third part of 
Nature ^nd mias tfto thirda Ihe best sclioiar is he whose eye 
is so keen as to see at once how the thing looks, and who need 
not, therefore, trouble himself with any reasons why it looks 
so : but few people have this acutene^s of perception; and to 
those who are destitute of it, a little pointing out of rale and 
reason will be a help, especially when a master is not near 
thera, I never allow my own pupils to ask the reason of any- 
thing, because, as I watch their work, I can always sliow tlicra 
how the thing is, and what appearance they are missing in it; 
but when a master is not by to direct the sight, science may, 
here and there, be allowed to do so in his stead. 

Generally, then, every solid lilnmined object— for instance, 
ihi! stone you are drawing — has a lignt side turned towards 
the .light, a dark side turned away fiom the light, and a sha- 
dow, which is cast on something else (as by the stone on the 
I»ai>er it is set upon) You may sometimes be placed so as to 
tee only the hjjht side and shadow, sometiiaea only the dark 
tide and shadow, and sometimes both, or either nitli mt the 
iludovv , but m mos; positions aoUd objcLta will '^bou ill the 
ihiet, J.'i the stone does here 
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Hold up yonv hanil »ith the edge >f it towards you, as you 
Bit HOW with your side to the window, so that tlie flat of 
your hand is turned to the window. You will see one side of 
your hand distinctly lighted, the other distiuctly in shade. Ilcrp 
are light side and dark side, with no seen shadow ; tlie shadow 
being detached, perliiips on the table, perhaps on the other sida 
of the room ; you need not look for it at present. 

Take a sheet of note-paper, aud holding it edgeways, as yon 
hold yonr hand, wave it up and down past the side of your 
baud which is turned from the light, the paper being, of course, 
farther from the window. You wil! see, as it passes a strong 
gleam of light strike on yonr hand, and light it considerahly 
on its dark side. This light is reflected light. It is thrown 
back from the paper (on which it strikes first m coming from 
the window) to the surface of your hand, jn^t as a ball wimhl 
be if somebody threw it through the window at the nail am! 
you caught it at the rebound. 

Nest, instead of the aote-paper, take a red book, or a piece 
of scarlet cloth. You will see that the gleam of light falling on 
your haud, as you wave the book is now reddened. Take a 
blue book, and you will And the gleam is blue. Thus every 
object will cast some of its own colour back iu the light that it 
reflects. 

Now it is not only these books or papers that reflect light fo 
your hand : every object iu the room, oa that side of it, reflects 
Ei>me, but more feebly, and the colours mixing all together form 
a neatral ' light, which lets the colour of your hand itself be 
more distinctly seen than that of any object wliich reflects light 

' Kcarlj neutral in ordinary cireui isfances, but yet with quite difltreiit 
tODCH in itti ueiititility, acuoriliug U> ibu colours o£ tlio vurioiis rcSeuted 
raji tbat composo 'a. 
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to it ; but if tliere wore no reflected light, that side of your 
baud would look as blaek as a coal. 

Objects are setti, tlicrufore iu general, partly by direct light, 
'^ad partly by liglit reflected from tlie objects aroaud them, or 
from tlie atmosphere and cloads. The colour of their light sides 
d [leuls uch o th!>^ of the d'rect lj,ht and tl af of he la k 
s ies V he olour of t! e obje ts near tl em It s theref re 
po s 1 le t say 1 efo ehand hat colour an object v, 11 i ave t 
a J 1 t ol su f e tl at colour t.ei>e 1 „ par Iv o ta 
vn t t and partlj on nfin te com! nat ons of riys eflected 
fro n otl e tl g Tl e o ly e ta n fact al out dark Ies 
tliat ther oluur wdl be da ^eful a I that a [.cturenl ch 
gives tie merely darker b1 ades of the c lour of le l„lt 
s des must as u edly b bai 

Now lay yo r han 1 fli o tl e nl t p ] r vou a e 1 g 

on Yoa w II see one d of ea h f ^ 1 {,i ted o e s de 1 k 
and the si a lo v of your 1 ind on tl e } ap r Here tl ef re 
are tl e thrw d v s ons of I ade s en at once \ 1 altl gh 
the pat «r IS wh te and your hand of a ro y col ur so cwl at 
darker tl an wh te jet ou w 11 see tl at tl c shu 1 y all alo g 
ju t un 1 r the fi f r wh ch <ists t a darker tl an the flesl 
and s of a verj deep grey The reason of tl s s that m ch 
light s refl te I fro n the paper to the dark de of j n i 
ger but very 1 ttle s reflected fr n o her th gs to the i [ 
itself ia that chink nnder your finger. 

In general, for this reason, a shadow, or, at any rate, the 
part of the shadow nearest the object, is darker than the dark 
Bide of the object, I say in general, because a thousand acci- 
dents may interfere to prevent its being so. Take a little bit of 
glass, as a wine-glass, or the ink-bottle, and play it about a 
little on the side of your hand farthest from the window ; you 
will presently find yon are throwing gleams of light all over the 
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dark bide of r'lir hand and in Kjme pjsitioii? of the glass the 
reflection from it will annihilate the shadow altogether, and you 
will see \rur hand dark on the white paper Now a stupid 
painter would repiesent for instance a dnnking-glass beside 
the hand tf one of his fig-Qrc; and because he hod been 
taught by rale that shadow was darker than the dark side," 
he w luld ntver think of the reflection Irom the glass, bat 
paint a dark grej uud i the haod just as if no glass wero 
there But a great painter would be snre to think of the true 
effect and i aint it , and then comes the stupid critic, aof" 
won lers why the hand is t,o lia;ht on its dark bide. 

Thus it la alvais dangerous to assert anjthing as a tuU 
in matters of art , jet it is useful tor jou to remember that, in 
a general way, a shadow is darker than the dark side of the 
thing that casts it, supposing the colours otherwise the same ; 
that is to say, when a white object casts a shadow on a white 
surface,, or a dark object on a dark surface : the rule will not 
hold if the colours are different, the shadow of a black object 
pn a white surface being, of course, not so dark, usually, as 
the black thing easting it. The only way to ascertain the ulti- 
mate truth in such matters is to look for it ; but, iu the mean- 
time, you will be helped by noticing that the cracks in the 
stone are little ravines, on one side of which the light strikes 
sharply, while the other is in shade. This dark side usually 
casts a little darker shadow at the bottom of the crack ; and 
the general tone of the stone surface is not so brigiit as the 
light bank of the ravine. And, therefore, if you get the surface 
of the object of a uniform tint, more or less indicative of shades 
and then scratch out a white spot or streak in it of any shape ; 
by putting a dark touch beside this white one, you may turn it, 
as yon choose, into either a ridge or an incision, into either a 
boss or a cavity. If you put the dark touch on the side of il 
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nearest tlio sun or rather, nearest the place that the light comes- 
from J on will mike it a cut or eavitj ; if joii put it on the 
opposite side, vca will make it a ridge or mound : and the com- 
plete success of the effect depends less on depth of shade thai) 
oil the nghtntss of the drawing ; that is to say, on the evident 
eorrespondence of the form of the shadow with the form that 
casts it In drawing rocks, or wood, or anything irregularly 
shaped jon will t,ain far more by a little patience in following 
the forms earefully thongh with slight touJies thon by labour- 
ed fimshmg of textuics of surface ^nd transparencies of shadow 

When jcu hate got the whole nell into shape jiroceed 
to lay on ihe stiui-, and s]iots with great care, quite as much 
as lou gave to the f rm'^ Very often spots or liais of local 
colour do more to e\j.resa form than even the h^ht and shade 
and they are alwa\s intere tnig as the mpana by nhich IS iture 
carries hght into ber shadow^ and shade into her lights, 
an art of whch we shall have more to say hereafter in 
speaking of compo'iition Fig 5 is a rough sketch of a fo^Sll 
wa urchin in which the pnjectitns of the shell are cf black, 
flint, coming tbiough a chalky surface These projections 
form dark spoti in the light , and their sides, nsm^, out of 
the shad;w lorm smaller whitish spots la the dark "icu 
may take such scittered hghts as these out with the penknife, 
provided vou are ]ust as careful to pUce them rigiith as 
if you got them by a more laborious process 

When yon hiie on e (;ot the Itehn^ of the m^ m nhich 
pradation expresses r undness ind projection, v u maj try 
your strength on anjtbiig natuial or aitificil that hippens 
to take ycui fancy provided it be not too compheateil in 
form I have asked jou to draw a stone brat because auy 
irregularities ajd failures in your 'hading will be les oflensiio 
to yon, as being parll} charai t eristic of the rough stone 
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•iorface tlian thny wtuM be m a idoil delicate sobiect , and 
yon may ai nell t,o on diawm^ roundel stoaes of diffirent 
shipes fir a littk nliile till jou find you can leallj sliade 
delicatply You may then take up folds of thick white drapery, 
a najkm or towel thrown tarekssly on the table is as gTod 
as am th n(j and try to esprea> them m the -lame way oi !y 
now 30U »d! find that j lur shadis must be wiou^ht ftilb 
peifect unity and tendeiness or vouwill lose the flow ol the 
lolda Alwiys remember that a litlle bit perf cted Is worth 
more than niauv scrawls whenever you feel jonrstlf inUined 
to scrawl give np work reaoluteh and do not go baik to 
it till neit dj,y Of tour'^e yorr towel or napkin must be 
put on something thit miy be locked np ':o that its folds 
shall not be diatnibed till >ou hive finished It you hnd 
that the folds will not look ii^ht get a photogiaph of a 
piece of drjperj (there are plenty now to be bought takbn 
fiom the sculpture of the cathedralo of Eheim , Amiens and 
Chartres, which will at once educati, your hand and yjur 
taste) and espy some piece of tnat , yju will then ascertain 
whit it IS that H wanting m your studies ficni natuie whether 
tnoie ;;radation or gie^ter watchfulness of the dispo^itnn of 
the folds Probably for some time you will find yoartelf failing 
painfully in both, fi>r diapeiy is verv difEcult to follow in its 
swcLpB , but do not lose courage for the greater the di&culty 
the greater the gun in the eftiit If ysur e\e is miie just 
in measurement of form than ddnate m perception of tint, 
pattern on the folded surfice will help jon Try whether 
ft does or not , and if the patterned drapery coiifu'ies you, 
keep for a time to the simple white one but if U helps jou 
continue to choose patterned stuffs (tartans and simple che- 
quered designs are better at first than floweied ones) and 
even though it should confuse you begm pretty soDn to use 
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a pattern occasionally, cojiying all the distortions and per- 
spective modifications of it among the folds with scrupulous 
care. 

.'Seither mast you suppose yourself condescending in doina 
this. The greatest masters are always fond of drawing pat- 
terns ; and the greater they are, the more pains they tal;p 
to do it truly.' Nor can there be better practice at any 
time, as introdnctory to the nobler complication of natural 
detail. For when you can draw the spots which follow the 
folds of a printed stuff, you will have some chance of following 
the spots which fall into the folds of the skin of a leopard 
as he leaps ; but if yon cannot draw the maunfacture, assu- 
redly you will never be able to draw the creature. So the 
clondiiigs on a piece of wood, carefully drawn, will be the 
best introduction to the drawing of the clonds of the sky, 
or the waves of the sea ; and the dead leaf-patterns on a 
damask drapery, well rendered, will enable you to disentagle 
tuasterfuUy the living leaf-patterns of a thorn thicket, or a 
violet bank. 

Oh d ff b 



Is gooa e:«ercifie, and moreover a kind of exercise ivlikh Titian, Vero- 
nese, Tintoret, Qiorgione, and Tamer, all enjoyed, and strove to fstel 
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lilies may be made indicatiTe of texture ; but at present attend 
only to the light, and shade, and pattern. You will he puzzled 
at flrnt by lus/tovs surfacps, bat a little attention will siiow 
you that the expression of thef-e depends merelj on the right 
drawing of their light, and sbaile, and reflections. Put a small 
black japanned traj on the table in front of some hooks ; aiui 
yon will see it reflects the objects beyond it as in a little blaeb 
rippled poml ; its own colour mingling always with that of the 
reflected objeai Draw theic reflections of the hooks properly, 
mailing tliera dark and distorted as yiu mill see that tbey 
are, <tnd jou wili find that thi'i give*: the lustre to \our tray 
It IS not well however to diaw polished objects in general 
practice , only yon ahoald do one or two in otder to under 
stand the aspect of inj lustrous portion ol othei things, such 
as J on cannot avjid, the gold foi instance on the edges 
of books, or the sliinmg of feilk and damask id which lies a 
gieat part ol the e^piessjon of tlieir folds Obseive also, 
that there are veiy few thini^s winch are totally without lustre 
you will fiequeutlv find a hoM which puzzles ■^ou on some 
apparently dull izrtj.< c t ; be the dim image of moiher 
object 

\iid now as soon as you can conscientiously assure me that 
with the point of the pen or pencil yon can hy on anj form 
and shade you like, I give you leave to use the brush with one 
colour, — sepia, or blue black, or mixed cobalt and blue black, 
or neutral tint ; and this will much facilitate your study, and 
refresh yon But, preliminarily, you must do one or two more 
MLTciscs in tinting. 
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Prepare your colour as before tlirccted. Take a bnish full 
of it, and strike it on the paper in any irregular sJiape ; as tlie 
brusli gets dry sweep the surface of the paper with it as if jou 
were dusting the paper very lightly ; cyery such sweep of the 
brush will leare a number of more or less minute interstices in 
the colour. The lighter and faster every dash the better. 
Then leave the whole to dry, and as soon as it is dry, with 
little colour in jour brush, so tiiat you can bring it to a fine 
point, fili up all the little interstices one by one, so as to make 
the whole as even as you can, and fill in the lai'ger gaps with 
more colour, always trying to let the edges of the first and of 
the newly applied colour exactly meet, and not lap over each 
other. When your new colour dries, yoD will find it in places 
a little paler than the first. Retouch it, therefore, trying to 
get the whole to look quite one piece, A very small bit of 
colour thus filled up with your very best care, and brought to 
look as if it had been quite even from the first, will give you 
better practice and more skill than a great deal filled in care- 
lessly ; so do it with your best patience, not leaving the most 
minute spot of white ; and do not fill in the large pieces first and 
then go to the small, but quietly and steadily cover in the whole 
up to a marked limit ; then advance a little farther, and so on; 
thoa always seeing distinctly what is done and what undone. 



EXERCISE X. 



Lay a coat of the blue, prepared as usual, over a whole 
square of paper. Let it dry. Then another coat over f.ni/ 
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Sfths of the square, or thereabouts, leaving the edge ratliei 
irregular than straight, iind let it dry. Then auotlier coat over 
three fifths ; another over two fifths ; and the last over one 
fifth o tl at tVe square may preiient the appeaiance of >,'■'* 
dual inc ease in dirkt ess in five bauds each darkei thin the 
one beyond it Then with the brush rather dry (ijj in the 
f rmcr exercise when filing op the mttr ti esj trj nilh 
email touches like tl cae use 1 in the pen etcl i ig only a 1 Itlo 
broader to idd shade delicately beyond each ed),e bo as to 
lead the darker tints into the j ikr oi es m peicej tiblv Pv 
touching the paper verj Ighlh and putting, a multitude of 
Uttle tuuchc^ cro'iing aid reciossmg m every direction yon 
will gndually be alle t5 woik up tc the darker litt outside 
of eich o 1 quite to efface their edge and ui te them ten 
derly w th the iie\t tint The nhole square wh n done 
shouH look eieilv shaded fiiin daik to (ale « 1 n I irs 

ilv a cros int, text ire of tuuci c LUieth ii^ 1 ko el pj ed 
straw over tie wl ole 

I»e\t tike youi rounded pdUe arrange it in any I ght 
and slade lou like outbne it very loo oly with the pencil 
Put 01 a wash of colour pieparcd ce y pile quite flit over 
all of it except the b ghe t Iglt leaviu^ the ed^e 1 jour 
colour quite si arp Then mother wash extend i g only over 
the Jaiker part^ leaving the edge of that sharp also a^ in 
til ting the square Then inother wash over the 1 11 dtrker 
jaits and ai other o>ci tie daikcst leaving each edge to dry 
Ehiip Then niti tl aim 11 touches effa. e tl e e l^es i iifoie 

lie da ks ad \ oik tl c \ 1 ole del catcly together as loa 
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would With tie peu till you have got it to the likeness of tlie 
tiue light and shade Ton will fiud that the tint uadcrneatb 
is a great help and thit jou can now get effects mucli more 
Bubtlt and complete than with the pen raeiely. 

The use oi leaving the edges always sharp is that you may not 
trouhle or vex the colour bat let it lie as it falls suddenly oa 
the paper colour looks much more loveh when it has been laid 
on with a dish of the hru h and left t dn m its own way 
than when it has been d tg^ed abjut and d sturbed so that it 
IS al» xjB better to let the edftea and form be a Utile wrong 
even if ore cai not correct them afterwards than to lose this 
fresh quality of the tint Very great master'! in water-colour 
rin Ia\ on the true forms at once w ith a dash and bad miaters 
lb watpi colour lay on grossly false forms with a da&b and 
leave them false for people in general nat knowing false from 
true ire at, much ] leased with the appearance of power in the 
irregular H t as w th the presence of power in the determined 
one I it ue in our bet^m ings must do as much as we can 
with the broad dish ind then cf rieet with the pen t till we 
are quite right We must take care to be rif,ht at whatever 
C)Bt of pan'!, and thei giaduaJlj we shall tind we c n be 
rigl t with freedom 

I have hitherto limited you to colour mixed with two or 
three teaspooufuls of water but in finishing your light and 
shade from the stone you may is jou efface the elge cf tlie 
jalest coat towards the light use the colour for tie smill 
touches with more and more watei till it is so pale as not to be 
perceptible Thus \ou mav obtain a perfect gradation to tl e 
light And in reinfoicing the daiks wl en thry are yeij dark 
yiu may use less and less water If jon tike the colour 
tolerably dark oi your 1 rusl only always liqud(not pastyj 
ind dash awiy the superfluous colour on blotting paper you 
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will find that, touching the paper very lighllj witli the ih'y 
brush, jou can, by repeated touehes, prodiico a dusty kind of 
bloom, vei-j valuable in giving depth to shadow; but it reqiiirec 
great patietce aod delicacy of hand to do this properly 
Yon will find much of this kind of woik in tl e j,rouuda a j i 
shadows of W illiam Iluni s draw ings 

As yoD get used to the b?u5h and c loir vm w 11 graduall} 
find out their ways foi yonrseF and get the inmigtmeut of 
them. Nothing but practice will do this perfectly but you 
will ofien save \ourself muth discouragement bv remembering 
what I iiavc t, (ften as eittd, — tlat li i jihig gctfc »icig, ii 
is nearly sure to be refinement that U wanting, not force ; and 
connexion, not alteration. If you dislike the state your draw- 
ing is in, do not lose patience with it, nor dash at it, nor alter 
its plan, nor rub it desperately out, at the place you think 
wrong ; but look if there are no shadows you can gradate more 
l>piie<,tly no little gaps and rents you can fill , no forms you 
can more delicately define and do not rash at any of the 
erri s or incomplttions thus discerned but eflace or supply 
slowlv and yia will soon find yom drawing take anither kok 
^. verv useful ex\ ediei t in j i oducing so ne effects is to wet 
the I a| tl and then Uy the colour on it more or less wet 
according to tl e effect you wa it lou will soon see how pret 
til) it gradates itself is it drie , when dr\ you cin reinforce 
it with delicate stippling when you want it darker. Also, 
while the colour is still damp on the paper, by drying your 
brush thoroughly, and touching the colour with the brush so 
dried, you may take out soft lights with great tenderness and 
precision. Try al! sorts of experiments of this kind, noticing 
how the color behaves ; but remembering always that your 

* Willisra Hunt, of the Old Water-colour Society. 
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hnal ipaiiita must be obtameiJ and can onlj be obUmed bj 
pjie work with the point as much as m th« ptti di iwiug 

Yju will Cud alas as jon deal with more and moie com 
phcated subjects that Natare^ rosourtxs in Jight aad shadfl 
are o much i chcr than jours tliat you cannot possibly g^t all, 
or anything like tU the gridatuns of shadow in anj given 
group When this is the case deteiimne tnst to keep the 
bioad misses ot things distinct if for instance there is a 
green book and a white piece of paper and i black inkstind 
m the group be sure to ketp the white paper is a li^ht mass 
the green book as a middle tint ma s, the black mkstind as a 
dark mass , and do not shade the folds in the paper, or (or 
ucrs ot the book so as to equal in depth the darkness of thf 
inkstand i he great d fference between the mastpro of 1 ^ht 
and shade and i nptrfcct artists is the power ol the former to 
draw so delicately as to express form in a dark coloured object 
with little Ii^ht and m a lightcoloaied object with little 
darkness , aad it is better even to leave the forms here and 
there nnsati'ifactonly reudeied th»n to lose the genei tl reli 
tions of the greit masses And this observe not because 
masses are grand or dcs rable th ngs m jf ur compositim (loi 
with composition at present yju have nothing whatever to do) 
but because it la Btjad that things do so present themselves to 
the eyes of men aad that we see piper b ok and ink lani is 
tl rce eparate thn gs befoic ne ee the wriikles oi chink ot 
corners of any ot the three Under tand therttore at once, 
that no detad can bo as "itroigly expressei in drawing as it la 
in the real ty and strive to keep all your shidows and maika 
and minor markings on the misses 1 ghter than thej ippear to 
be in Nature ; yoa are sure otherwise to get them too dark. 
You will in doing this find that you cannot get the projecHitn 
of things sufficiently shown ; bnt never mind that ; there is no 
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need that ttiej sliouM appear to project, but great need that 
tlieir relations of shade to each other should be preserved. Ail 
deceptive projectiou is obtained bj partial exag-geration of 
shadow ; and wheueyer you see it, you may be sure the draw- 
'.»g is rrore or less bad ; a thoroughly fine drawing or painting 
« ill always show a slight tendency to wards _^ainess. 

Observe, on tiic other hand, that however white an object 
may be, there is always some small point of it wliiter than tli«> 
rest. Ton mnst therefore have a slight tone of grey over 
everything in your picture except on the extreme high lighis ; 
oven the piece of white paper, in your subject, must be toued 
elightly down, unless (and there are a thousand chances to one 
against its being so) it should all be turned so as fully to front 
the light. By examining the treatment of the white objects in 
any pictures accessible to yon by Paul Veronese or Titian, yon 
will soon understand this.' 

As soon as you feel yourself capable of expressing with the 
brush the undulations of surfaces and the relations of masses, 
you may proceed to draw more complicated and beaulilul 
tilings.' And first, tlie bouglis of trees, now not in mere dark 

Ac Marlborough House, among tlie four principal examples of Tur- 
ner's later waler-ooloiir liraiviiig, peiliups tile most npglceted ia tliat of 
lutliiiig-bo.its and fisli at sunseC II is one of hi^ iiio^t wonderful worhn, 
though uiifinisliod. If you eianiine tlie larger white fisbing-boat sail, 
you will Und it lias a little spark of puic wliitc in its riglit-Imnd upper 
corner, about as large us a minute pin's head, and that all tha suvfnce of 
the Euil is gradated lo that focus. Try to copy this sail once or tnice, 
Diid you will begin to uuderstaiic) Turner's work. Similarly, the wing of 
the Cupid in Cori'eggio's large picture in the Xational GuIIbiv is Ibciiised 
lo two Utile grains of n'bite at tlie top of iL The points uf light On the 
white Sower in the wreath round tlie head of the Oaiicing diijd-fauii, In 
Tiliaii's Bacchus and Aviadue, exemplify the same tiling. 

I shall not hrnneloiward aittabar the exeioisea recommended ; u 
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relief, !mt in full roimdiiig. Take tbe first hit of branch oi 
stumj) thai comes to hand, with a fork in it ; cut off the ei.ds 
of the foi'king branches, so as to leave the whole only about a 
foot in length ; get a piece of paper the same size, fix jour hit 
of branch in some phuie where its position wil! not be altered, 
and draw it thoroughly, in all its light and shade, full size 
Btrivhig, above all things, to get an accurate expression of ita 
structure at the fork of tbe branch. When once you have 
mastered the tree at its armpits, jou will liave little more trou- 
ble with it. 

Always draw whatever the background happens to be, 
exactly as you see it. Wherever you have fastened the bough, 
you must draw whatever is behind it, ugly or not, else you will 
never know whether the light and shade are right ; they may 
appear quite wrong to yon, only for want of the background. 
And this general law is to be observed in all jour studies : 
whatever you draw, draw completely and nnalteringly, else yow 
never know if what you have done is right, or whether you 
iould have done it rightly had you tried. There is nothing 
visible ont of which yon may not get useful practice. 

Next, to put the leaves on your boughs. Gather a small 
twig with four or five leaves on it, put it into water, put a sheet 
of light-eoloured or white paper behiad it, so that all the leaves 
may be relieved in dark from the white field ; then sketch in 
their dark sliape carefully with pencil as you did the complicated 
boughs, in order to be sure that all their masses and interstices 
are right in shape before you begin shading, and complete as 
far as you can with pen and ink, in the manner of Fig. 6., which 
is a young shoot of lilac. 

thej nre distinguished only by iiiureasiDg difSeuUy of subject, not by 
difference of metliod 
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You will probably, in sjnte of 
all your pattern diawing'i, be at 
fiist (juzzled hy leaf foie'-hoiteii- 
111^ I esjH!Ciallj because tlie loi>k 
of retirement or pro|pction de- 
pends not so murli on tlie prr 
speLtive of the leaves thetiiselve^ 
as on tlie double sieht of the 
two eyes. Now there are certain 
artifices by which good painters 
can partly conquer this difficulty; 
as slight exaggerations of force 
or colour in the nearer parts, and 
of obscurity in the more distant 
ones ; but yon must not attempt 
anything of this kind. When you 
are flr^t sketching the leave, 
shut one of your eyes fix a point 
ID the background, to bring the 
point of one of the leaves against, 
and so sketch the whnlc hough 
as you see it in a fixed position, looking with one eye 
only. Your drawing never can be made to look like the object 
itself, as yoa see that object wiih both eyes,' bnt it can be 
made perfectly like the object seen with one, and you must be 
content when you have got a resemblance on these terms. 

In order to get clearly at the notion of the thing to be done, 
take a single long leaf, bold it with its point towards yon, and 




FiK, 5. 



•-ifr- 



I understand the principle of the stereoscope yoii will know 
lot, it does not matter ; trust me for the (ruth of the atatc- 
oannot explain the principle without diagrams and mach losa 
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as flat as yon can, so as to see notliing of it but its tliiniieKs, as 
if yoa wanted to know liow thin it was ; outline it so. Then 
slo()e it doWLi ij,Tadualij towards you, and wateli it as it length 
ens out to its full leugtli, held perpendicularly down l>efore you. 
Draw it in tlirce or four different positions between these 
extremes, with its ribs as tboy appear in each position, and you 
n'ill soon fijid out how it must be. 

Draw first only two or three of the leaves ; then larger etus- 
ters ; and practise, in this way, more aad more complicated 
pieces of bough and leafage, till you flad yon can master the 
most difficult arrangeraeuts, uot consisting of more than ten or 
twelve leaves. Ton will find as you do this, if you have an 
opporJuuity of visiting any gallery of pictures, that you take a 
much more lively interest than before in Ihe work of the great 
mastei-s ; you will sec that very often their best backgrounds 
are composed of little more than a few sprays <if leafage, care- 
fully studied, brought against the distant sky ; and that 
auotlier wreath or two form the chief interest of their fore- 
grounds. If you live in London you may test your progress 
aeatraldy by the degree of adiuiration you feel for the leaves 
of vine round the head of ihe Bacchus, in Titian's Bacchus and 
Ariadne. All this, however, will not enable you to draw a 
mass of foliage. Yuii will find, on looking at any rich piece of 
vegetation, that it is only one or two of the nearer clusters that 
jou can bj any possibdity diaw in tins Lompkte minnei 
Ihe mass la too vast, and too mtiicate, to be thus dealt with 

You must now tlitrtfore have rccourbe to some cunfused 
mode of extcution, capable of e\ircising the confusion of 
Natuie And, ftl^t, jou rnuit un kistand what the characler 
I ft'i it confusion ii If JOU look caitfullj at Ihc outei spraja 
it 1I1J tiee at twenty oi thirty yaids' di>tancf, jou will see 
I'll m defined agatast the sky in masses, which, at first, look 
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quit" definite , bnt if yoa examine them von will see mingled 
with the real shapes of kdve many indiitinct hues which are 
&imp of them stall s oi Lives and somi. leaves feen wi h t e 
edge turned towards jju and coming mtj ^L^ht in a biolui 
nay for bappising the rcai leaf shape to be a** at a F,, 1 
thi when remjved some vards from the e\o will appeir dirk 
agamst the bky as at &, then wheu removed bome }ards 




farther stiU, the stalk and point disappear altogether, the mid- 
dle of the leaf becomes little more tliau a lin^ ; and the result 
is the condition at c, only with this farther subtlety in the look 
of it, i Ilex press iUo in the woodcut, that the stalk and point of 
the leaf, though they have disappeared to the eye, haie yet 
some influence in chfddng the light at the places wh'ire they 
exist, and eanse a slight dimness about the part of the leaf 
which remains visible, so that its psrfect eifect could only be 
rendered by two layers of colour, one subduing the sky tone a 
little, the next drawing the brokin portions of the leaf, as at c, 
and carefully indicating the greater darkness of the spot in the 
middle, where the under side of the leaf is. 

This is the perfect theory of the matter. In practice we can- 
not reach such accuracy ; but we shall be able to render the 
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general look of the foliage eatiafactorily by the following mode 
of practice. 

Gather a spray of any tree, about a foot or eighteeu inches 
long. Fix it firmly by the stem in anything that will support 
it steadily ; put it about eight feet away from yoLi, or ten if 
you are far-sighted. Put a sheet of not very white paper 
behind it, as usual. Then draw very carefully, first placing 
them with pencil, and then filling them up with ink, every leaf 
mass and stalk of it in simple black profile, as jou see them 
against the paper : Fig. 8. is a bough of Phillyrea so drawn. 
Do not be afraid of running the leaves into a black mass when 
they come together ; this exercise is only to teach you what 
the actual shapes of such masses are when seen against the sky. 




Make two careful studies of this kind of one bough of every 
common tree— oak, ash, elm, birch, beech &e. ; in fact, if you 
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are goo 1 and ndustr ous you wil! make one such study c re- 
fully at led t tl ree t mea a veek unt 1 jou have exanples of 
every ort of t e i d shrub you can [,et b and e of \ou 
are to make to tu 1 e of ea li 1 o _,h for th s ret n — all 
masses of fol a e 1 aye au upper and under s face an 1 the 
side V ew of then or p file hows a wl oily dffereut organ a 
tion of bran 1 es from that seen n the t ew from al ove They 
are generally see mo e or le s n p file aa you look at tl e 
whole t e i Nat e ] t her b t cod [ o t ou to the p o 
file a in e ent But tb w f om abov or 1 el w o curs 
not unlrequ tlj al o and t s qu e nece sary y u should 
draw t f you w 1 to understa d the a it mv of tl e tree 
The differen e between the two v ewa s often fa greater than 



vou conld easily conceiTe For instance in Fig 9 d is tne 
upper view and b the profile of a single spray of Philhrea 
Fig 8 la an intermediate view of a larger bough t;een from 
beneath but at fome lateral distance also 

When JOU hive doie a few branches m tbnm inner take 
one of tie draicmgs and put it fir t a yard awiy fiom you 
then a jard and a half tiien two yards observe h)w the thin 
1 er Rtalka and leaves gra luallv di appear leaving o ilv a vague 
and slight darkne where tbey were ind make anfther stud\ 
of the effect at each distance taking care to draw nothing 
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more than yon really see, for in this consists al! the difference 
between what would be merely a miniature drawing of the leaves 
seen iKur, and a full-size drawing of the same leaves at a dis- 
tance. By fall size, I mean the size which they would really 
appear of if their outline were traced through a pane of glass 
held at tlie same distance from the eye at which you mean to 
hold your drawing. You can always ascertain this full size of 
any object by holding your paper upright before you, at the 
distance from your eye at which you wish your drawing to be 
Been. Bring its edge across the object you have to draw, and 
luavk upon this edge the points wliere the outline of tiie object 
crosses, or goes behind, the edge of the paper. You will 
always find it, thus measured, smaller than you supposed. 

When you have made a few careful experiments of th's kind on 
yonr o vn dra gs (w h li are better f r [ ract ce at fi -st than 
the real trees becouse tl e bla k j rofile n the Ira o" s qu te 
s ibl a d does uot haLe ads not conlu ed by sf arklcs of 
lubtre the leave ) you may try tl e extrem t es of th^ r al 
t ces only ot do g n u 1 at a t ue fo the b {,! ne of the 
sky 11 d zzle and perjle\ your sght A i 1 sbrgltness 
caut,es 1 1 el eve -io ne loss of the outi ue tself at 1 a^^t the 
chen cal a t on of tl e 1 ght u a pi otoi,raph extend n u li 
w tl n tl e edges of the leaves and as it nere eats, them aviay 
so i t o tre extrem ty sta 1 t eve to st 1! nor any otl et 
f m CO g ag nst br^jht ky s truly d awn by a pi oto- 
grapl a d f yo once u ceed in d aw j, a few sprays 
r ghliv J u w 11 hnd the result much moie lovely and mtereut- 
I ^ tba a y photog aph can be 

All tl s d flicul J h vever attacl eb to tl e re der ^ me ely 
£1 e da k fo u of the sprays as tl ey c n e aj,a n t tl e sky 
\\ t tl o t, s| ay a d m the heart of the tre tl e is 
r 1-1 1 J. y f I much mo e embarrass g k nd to ly all 
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Ica?e3 liaYe some lustre, and all arc more or less translucent 
(letting light tlirough them) ; therefore, in anj givcR leaf, 
besides the intricacies of its own proper shadows and foreshort- 
enings, there are three series of circumstances which alter or 
bide ite forms. First, shadows cast on it by other leaves— 
often Tery forcibly. Secondly, light reflected from its Instron 
surface, sometimes the blue of the sky, sometimes the white of 
eloads, or the sun itself flashing like a star. Thirdly, forms and 
shadows of other leaves, seen as darknesses through the translu- 
cent parts of the leaf ; a most important element of foliage 
effect, but wholly neglected by landscape artists in genera!. 

The consequence of all this is, that except now and then by 
chance, the form of a complete leaf is never seeu ; but a mar- 
vellous aud quaint confusion, very definite, indeed, in its evi- 
dence of direction of growth, and unity of action, but wholly 
indefinable aud inextricable, part by part, by any amount of 
patience. You cannot poswbly work it out in fac simile, thougli 
yon took a twelvemonth's time to a tren ; and yon must there- 
fore try to discover some mode of execution which will more or 
lesb imitate by its own variety and myitery tie vanetv and 
my-iter} ot 'Nature without ibaolute delin eat loi cfdLtaii 

!Now I hxve led yon to this condusnn by obseriation cf tree 
form onlj be ause in that the thmg to be proved is dearest 
But no natural object exists whuh dies not involve ii s me 
part or parts of it this mimitabkue s this mjsteiy of qiantit\ 
which needs peculiinty of handling and trick of ttuch to 
e'^ress it completely II leaves are intrtate so is moss so 
II foam so IS rotk cleivase so are tur and hair and textuie 
of drapery and of cloui'i And althjuf,h mtthcds and dex 
tentiei of handhns aie wholly useles-, jf you hive not gained 
firs* the thoiough knowledge of the form of the thing, bo 
'hat f you cannot draw a branch perfectly, then much less 
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a tree ; and if not a wreath of mist perfectly, much less a 
flock of clouds ; and if not a single grass blade perfectly, much 
less a grass bank ; yet having ouce got this power over deri- 
sive form, you may safely — and must, in order to perfection of 
work — carry out your kuowledge by every aid of method and 
dexterity of hand. 

But, in order to find out what method can do, you mast now 
look at Art as well as at Nature, and see what means painters and 
engravers have actually employed for the expression of these sub- 
tleties. Whereupon arises the qncstion, what opportunity have 
you to obtain engravings ? You ought, if it is at all in your 
power, to possess yourself of a certain number of good examples 
of Tamer's engraved works ; if this be rot in your power, you 
must Just make the best use you can of the shop windows, or 
of any plates of which you can obtain a loan. Very possibly, 
the difBcnlty of getting sight of them may stimulate you to put 
thera to better use. But, supposing your means idmit of your 
doing so, possess yourself, firit of the illustrated edition either 
of Ilogers's Italy or Kogers's Poems, and then of about a dozen 
of the plates named in the annexed lists The prefixed letters 
indicate the particular points deserving jour study in each 
engraving.' Be sure, therefore, that yonr selection includes, at 

' If jou can, get first the plates marked with a star. The letters rnsan 
a,<follotvB;— 
stands for architecture, including distant grouping of towns, cottages, 

e clouds, including mist and aerial effects. 

/foliage. 

ff ground, including low liilla, when not rockj, 

I ctTects of light. 

>n mountains, or bold rocky gronnd. 

p power of general arrangement and effect. 
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all events, one plate marked with each letter — of conrse the 
[ilates marked with two or three letters are, for the most pari, 
the best. Do not get more than twelve of these plates, not 



1 if calm, when their lioe of 







Frmri th 


England Series. 


./r.A™„da 


af q. Ttematon. 


a/2. Ashby delaZoucho, 


afp. Lancaster. 


/ q r. Barnard Caatle.* 


e I ./. r. Lancaster Sands, 


fmr. Boltou Abbey. 


a gf. Launccston. 


fg '. Bucbfa3tleigh.» 


cflr. Leicester AbUcj 


a Ip Cnernaryon, 


/r. Ludlow. 


e I q. CasUe TJpnor. 


afl. Margate. 


o//. Colchester. 


a I q. Orford. 


I q. Cowes. 


c p. Plymouth. 


tfp. Dartmoiitli Cove. 


/ Powis Castlo. 


1 1 q. Flint Cjstle,* 


I m g. Prudhoe Castle. 


fgl. Enaresborough.* 


flmr. Chain Bridge ove 


mr.Higli Force of Tees.* 


m q. Dlleswatcr, 


/.". 


Valle Crucia. 



J. Aronn. 

n. DrachenfellB. 

I. Mai'ley." 



fVom Ihc Keepsake. 

p. St. Germain en Lu^e. 



From the Bihk Series. 

1, Mouat Lebanon. a c p. Joppa. 

s. Bocli of Moses at Sinai. dp q. Solotnon'a Fools.' 

1. Jericho. » '■ Sjnta Saba. 

a I. Fuel of BethesJa. 
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evuu all tlie twelve at first. For tbe more cngraTiogs jou 
have, the less atteution jou will pay to them. It is a general 
truth, that the enjoyment derivable from art ean:i"t ba 
iucreased in quantity, beyond a certain point, by quantity of 
possession ; it is only spread, as it were, over a larger sarfa^e, 
and very often dulled by finding ideas repeated in different 
works. Kow, for a beginner, it is always better that his atten- 
tion should be concentrated on one or two good things, and all 
his enjoyment founded on them, than that he should look at 
many, with divided thoughts. He has much to discover ; and 
his best way of discovering it is to tlii[ik long over few things, 
and watch them earnestly. It is one of the worst errors of 
this age to try to know and to see too much : the men who 
eeem to know everything, never in reality know ui:} thing 
rightly. Beware of handrhook know ledge. 

These engravings are, in general, more for you to look at 
thaji to copy ; and they will be of more use to yon when we 
come to talk of composition, than they are at present ; still, it 
will do you a great deal of good, sometimes to try bow far you 
cau get their delicate texture, or gradations of tone ; as your 

From Scott's Works., 
f r. Melrose. c m. Gluncoe, 

/ r. Dfjburgh.' e m. Looh CoriskUi. 

a I, Coerlavcrouk. 

Frmn the " Rimrs of France." 

a }. Chateau of Amboise, with a p. Rouen CathedraL 

Inrge bridge on right, fp, Pont de I'Arche. 

Ipr. Rouen, looking down the /iy. View on tho Seine, wilb 

river, poplarH on righl." avenue. 

alp. Rouen, with cathedral and acv. Bridge ofileulan. 

raiiitiow, ayeiiueontheleft. egp-. Caudebcc." 
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peti-and-ink drawing will be apt to incline too much to a 
scratchy and broken kind of shade. For instance, the textnre 
of the white convent wall, and the drawing of its tiled roof, lu 
the vignette at p. 221. of Eogers'a Poems, is as exquisite a* 
work can possibly be ; and it will be a great and proiitablfl 
achieycment if you can at ali approach it. In like manner, if 
yon caa at all imitate the dark distant country at p. T., or tlic 
sky at p. 80., of the same volume, or the foliage at pp. 12. and 
144., it will be good gain ; and if you can once draw the roll- 
ing clouds and running river at p. 9. of the "Italy," or the 
city in the vignette of Aosta at p. 25., or tbc moonlight at p. 
323,, you will find that even Nature herself cannot afterwards 
very terribly puzzle you with her torrents, or towers, or moon- 
light. 

You need not copy touch for touch, but try to get the same 
effect. And if you feel discouraged by the delicacy required, 
and begin to think that engraving is not drawing, and thai 
copying it cannot help you to draw, remember that it diffeis 
from common drawing only by the difficulties it has to encoun- 
ter. You perhaps have got into a careless habit of thinking 
that engraving is a mere htsiiteS'i, easy euongh when one has 
got into the knack of it. On the contrary, it is a form of 
drawing more difBcnlt than common drawing, by exactly so 
much as it is more difficult to cut steel than to move the pencil 
over paper. It is true that there are certain mechanical aids 
and methods which reduce it at certain stages either to pure 
machine work, or to more or less a habit of hand and arm; but 
this is not so in the foliage yon are trying to copy, of which the 
best and prettiest parts are always etched— that is, drawn with 
a fine steel point and free hand : only the line made is white 
instead of black, whieb renders it much more difficult to judge 
ol what you are about. And the trying to copy these plates 
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will be good for yoo, because it will awaken you to the rea 
labour and skill of tLe engraver, and make you understand a 
little how people must work, in this world, who have really tc 
do anything in it. 

Do not, however, suppose that I gi^c yon the engraving as a 
model— far from it j bat it ia necessary you should be able to 
do as well ' before you think of doing better, and yon will find 
many little helps and hints in the various work of it. Only 
remember that all engravers' foregrounds are bad ; whenever 
yon see the peculiar wriggling parallel lines of modern engrav- 
ings become distinct, you must not copy ; nor admire : it is 
only the softer masses, and distances ; and portions of the foliage 
in the plates marked /, which yon may copy. The best for this 
purpose, if you can get it, is the "Chain bridge over the Tees," 
of tho England series ; the thicket on the right is vciy beauti- 
ful and instructive, and very like Turner. The foliage in the 
" Ludlow " and " Fowls " is also remarkably good. 

Besides these line engravings, and to pi'otect you from what 
harm there is in their influence, you are to provide yourself, if 
possible, with a Kembraudt etching, or a photograph of one 
(of figures, not landscape). It docs not matter of what sub- 
ject, or whether a sketchy or finished one, but the sketchy ones 
are generally cheapest, and will teach you most. Copy it as 
well as yon can, noticing especially that Rembrandt's most 
rapid lines have steady purpose ; and that they ai-e laid with 
almost inconceivable precision when the object becomes at all 
interesting. The " Prodigal Son," " Death of the Virgin," 
" Abraham aiid Isaac," and such others, containing iuciden 

' Ab vfeU; — not as minutely : the diamond cute finer lines on the et«el 
tlian you can draw on paper with your pen ; but you must be able to get 
tones A3 even, and touches az tirm. 
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aod character rather than chiaroscuro, will be the most iiistrnc- 
tivfc. You can boy one ; copy it well; then exchajge it, at 
little loss, for another ; and so, gradually, obtain a good know- 
ledge of his system. Whenever you have an opportunity of 
examining his work at museums, &c., do so with the greatft'^l 
care, not looking at mam/ tilings, bat a long time at each. Yoa 
must also provide yourself, if possible, with an engraving of 
Albert Durcr's. This you will not bo able to copy ; but you 
must keep it beside you, and refer to it as a standard of precision 
in line. If you can get one with a vying in it, it will be best. 
The crest with the cock, that with the skull and satyr, and the 
" Melancholy," are the best yon could have, but any will do. 
Perfection in chiaroscuro drawing lies between these two mas- 
ters, Rembrandt and Durer. Rembrandt is often too lose and 
vague ; and Durer has little or no effect of mist or unceitamty 
If you can sec anywliere a drawing by Leonardo )ou w II tnd 
it balanced between the two characters , but there aie no en 
gravings which present this perfection and your st\ie wdl be 
best formed, therefore, by alternate study of Rembrandt and 
Durer. Lean rather to Durer ; it is better for amateurs to err 
on the side of precision than on that of vagueness : and tliough, 
■ks I have just said, you cannot copy a Durer, yet try every 
now and then a quarter of au inch square or so, and sec how 
much nearer you can come ; you cannot possibly try to draw 
the leafy crown of the " Melancholia" too often. 

If you cannot get either a Kcmbrandt or a Durer, yon may 
still learn much by carefully studying any of George Cruik- 
shank's etchings, or Leech's wojdcuts m Punch, on the free 
side ; with Alfred Eethel's and Richter 6 on the severe side 
But in so doing you will need to notice the following points : 
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W'licD either the material (aa the copper or wood) or the 
time of an artist, does not permit him to make a perfect draW' 
ing, — that is to say, one in which no lines shall be promiuenilj 
visible, — and he is reduced to show the black lines, either 
drawn bj the pen, or on the wood, it is better to make these 
lines help, as far as may be, the expression of texture and form. 
You will thus find many textures, as of cloth or grass or flesh, 
and many subtle effects of light, expressed by Leech with zig- 
zag or crossed or curiously broken lines ; and you will see that 
Alfred Bethel and Richter constantly express the direction and 
rounding of surfaces by the direction of the lines which shade 
them. All these various means of expressioa will be useful to 
you, as far as you can learn them, provided yon remember that 
they are merely a kind nf shorthand ; tilling certain facts, not 
in quite the right way, but in the only poiisible way under the 
conditions : and provided in any after use of such means, you 
never try to show your own dexteritj ; but only to get as much 
record of the object as you can ia a given time ; and that you 
continually make efforts to go beyond such shorthand, and 
draw portions of the objects rightly. 

And touching this question of direction of lines as indicating 
that of surface, observe these few points : 

If lines are to be distinctly shown, it is better that, so far as 
they can indicate any thing by their direction, they should ex- 
plain rather than oppose the general character of the object. 
Thus, in the piece of wood-cnt from Titian, Fig. 10., the lines 
are serviceable by expressing, not only the shade of the trunk, 
Diit partly also its roundness, and the flow of its grain. And 
Albert Dnrer, whose work was chii'fly engraving, sots himself 
always thus to make his lines as valaab/e as possihle ; telling 
much by them, both, of shade and direction of surface : and if 
yoQ were always to be limited to engraving on copper (and did 
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not want to express effects of mist or darkness, as well as de 
cate forms), Albert Durer'a way of work would be tiie best e 




ample for yon. But, inasmuch as the perfect way of drawing 
is by shade without lines, and the great painters always con- 
ceive their subject as complete, even when they are sketching 
it most rapidly, you will find that, when they are not limited in 
means, tliey do not ranch trnst to direction of Jiiie, but will 
often scratch in the shade of a ronnded snrface with nearly 
straight lines, that is to say, with the easiest and quickest lines 
possible to themselves. When the hand is free, tlie easiest line 
for it to draw is one inclining from the left npwai'ds to the 
right, or vice versa, from the right downwards to the loft ; and 
when dune very quickly, the line is hooked a little at the end 
by the e Tort at return to tho next. Hence, you will always 
fl id the pencil, chalk, or pen sketch of a i^ry great master full 
of these kind of lines ; and even if he draws carefully, you will 
fi id him using simple straight Enes from left to right, when an 
inferior master would have used curved ones. Pig. 11. is a fair 
facsimile of part of a sketch of Raphael's, which exhibits these 
characters very distinctly. Even the careful drawings of Leo- 
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shaded most commoQly with straight lines 
and you may always 

increasing; the probi 
bility of a drawing be- 
ing by a great master 
if you find rounded 
surfaces, such as those 
of clieelcs or lips, sliad- 
ed with straight lines. 
But you will jilso 
now understand how 
easy it must be for dis- 
honest dealers to forge 
or imita.te scrawled 
sketches like Figure 
11., and pass them for 
the work of great mas- 
ters ; and how fhe 
power of determining 
the genuineness of a 
drawing depends en- 
tirely on your know- 
ing tlie fads of tho 
object drawn, and per- 
ceiving whether the 
hasty handling is all 
conducive to the expression of those truths. In a great man's 
work, at its fastest, no line is thrown away, and it is not by the 
rapidity, but the eamomy of the execution that you know him to 
be great. Now to judge of this economy, you must know 
exactly what he meant to do, otherwise you cannot of course 
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discern how far lie has done it ; that is, yon innst know thfl 
beanty and nature of the thing he was drawing. All judgment 
of art thns finally fouads itself on knowledge of Nature. 

But farther observe, that this scrawled, or economic, or 
impetuous esecntion is never affededly impetuons. If a great 
man is not in a hurry, he never pretends to be ; if he ha? 
no eagerness in his heart, he puts none into his hand ; if he 
thinks his effect would be better got with two lines, he never, 
to show hia dexterity, tries to do it with one. Be assured, 
therefore (and this is a matter of great importance), that 
you will never produce a great drawing by imitating the rm- 
mtion of a great master. Acquire his knowiedge and share 
his feelings, and the easy execution will fall from your hand 
as it did from his ; but if you merely scrawl because he 
scrawled, or blot because he blotted, you will not only never 
advance in power, but every able draughtsman, and every 
judge whose opinion is worth having, will know you for a 
cheat, and despise you accordingly. 

Again, observe respecting the use of outline : 

All merely outlined drawings are bad, for the simple reason, 
that an artist of any power can always do more, and tell more, 
by quitting his outlines occasionally, and scratching in a few 
lines for shade, than he can by restricting himself to outline 
only. Hence the fact of hie so restrietiug himself, whatever 
may be the occasion, shows him to he a bad draughtsman, 
an'l uot to know how to apply his power economically. This 
hard law, however, bears only on drawings meant to remain 
in the state in which you see them ; not on those which were 
meant to be proceeded with, or for some mechanical use. 
It is sometimes necessary to draw pure outlines, as au incipient 
arrangement of a composition, to be fiUed up afterwards with 
col'iur, or to be pricked throngh and naed as patterns or 
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tracings, but if, with no such ultimate object making the 
drawing whoUy for its own sake and mcin ni; it to reraiin 
in the state he leares it an arti t restricts himself to outline 
he is a bad draughtsman and his «ork is bad There 13 
no cxieption to this law \ good artist habi aill> sees 
masses not edge and can in every case make ha drawing 
more expressive (nitk auy given quant ty of norkj by rapid 
shade than by contours, so thit ill good work wl ^teyer 
Is mjie or less touched VMth shade iiid more or le s inter 
rupted as outhne 

HencL the published works of Retsch and all the English 
imitatious of them and all outline engraviiisrs ^ cm pictures, 
are bad work and only serve to corrupt the public taste 
and of -iuch outlines the worst are tliose which are dirkened 
m some part of their ccujse by way of expressing the dark 
Bide as Fl ixman's trom Dante ^nd such others , because an 
outline can only be tine so long as it accuratelj represents 
the form jf the given objei-t with one of its edges Thus the 
ontliiie a and the outline b Fig 12 are both frue outlines of a 
ball ; because, however thick the line may 
£^ — ^ be, whetlier we take the interior or exterior 
\_y ^^ edge of it, that edge of it always draws 
^"^ a trne circle. But c is a false outline of 

c a ball, because either the inner or outer 

rig. 12. edge of the black line must be an untrue 

circle, else the line could not be thicker in one place than 
another. Hence all "force," as it is called, is gained by falsi- 
fication of the contoars ; so that no artist whose eye is true 
and fine could endure to look at it. It does indeed often 
happen that a. painter, sketching rapidly, and trying again 
and again for some line which he cannot quite strike, blackens 
or loads the first line by setting others beside and across 
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it, and then a careless observer ^luppoacs it has bun thick 
ened on purpose, or sometimes also at a place n here chaie 
IB afttrwardij lo enclose the form tl e p uuter will atnki. a 
broad dash of this ahade bes de Ins outline at onLe koking 
as if he meant to thicken the outl ne , whereas this bnad 
line lb only the first instalment of the future shadow, and the 
outlint) IS really drawn with it« inner ei^e And thus fai 
from good draughtsmen darkening the lines which turn anaj 
from the light the lendeicy with them is rather to daiken 
them towards the h^lit lor it is there in genei il that shade 
Will ultimately enclose them The he t example of this ti at- 
m nt that I know i& Raphael s ukett b in the Louvre of the 
h(.d,d of the argel purbuiug Heliodoms the one that shows 
part of the lelt e\e, where the dark strong hues which 
terminate tl p nose dud forehead towards the li^ht are opposed 
to lendei ind light ones bei ud the lar and in otiici places 
towards the ^hade lou will see iti lig 11 the same principle 
rariously exemplified , the principal dark lines in the head 
and drapery of the arms be ng on the sde tuiued to the 
light 

All thee refinements and ultimite iiiicifles Ljweyer, 
di) not dflect ) u d aumg tor the pre eit \oa ran t tiy 
M make vour outlines as eqiia' as possible , and employ pure 
ontlme only fDr the tw) fill 'ng purposes either (1 ) to 
steady ycur hand js m F\trc e II for if you cannot diaw 
t' e hue itself jou will never be able to terminate year shidjw 
in the precise shape lequired when the hnc is absent , or (2 ) 
to give yon shorthand memorsTida of forms when you are 
p essed for time Thas the forms of distant trees in groups 
aie define! for the most part by the li^ht edge of t>e rounled 
mass of the nearer one being shown against the larker pari 
of the rounded mass of a mjre distant one, and tj draw 
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merely wasting yonr work and spoiling yonr taste. When 
you have had four or five years' practice you may be able 
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to make usefal memoranda at a rapid rate, but not yet ; 
except sometimes of light and shade, ia a way of which I 
will tell you presently. And this use of outline, note farther, 
is wholly cooiitied to objects which have edges or hmits. Toa 
can outlioe a tree or a stone, when it rises against another 
tree or stone ; but you cannot outline folds ia drapery, or 
waves in water ; if thete are to be expressed at all it must 
be by some sort of shade, and fherefore the rule that no 
good drawing can consist throughout of pnre outline remains 
absolute. You see, in that woodcut of Drnrer's, his reason 
for even limiting himself eo much to outline as he hai, in tliose 
distant woods and plains, 19 that he may leave them in bright 
light, to be thrown out still more by the dark sky and the 
dark village spire ; and the scene becomes real and sunny only 
by the addition of these shades. 



>'. '■• 'Ji: 




Understanding, then, thus much of the use of outline, we will 
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go back to our questioa about tree drawing )eft unanswered at 
page 73. 

We were, you remember, in pursuit of mystery among the 
leaves. Now, it is quite easy to obtain mystery and disorder, 
to any extent ; but the difficulty is to lieep organization in the 
midst of mj'stery. And yoa will never succeed in doing this 
DTilesa you lean always to i.lie definite side, and allow yourself 
rarely to become quite vague, at least through all your early 
practice. So, after your single groups of leaves, your first step 
must be to conditions like Figs. 14. and 15., which are careful 
facsJiiiIlos of two portions of a beautiful woodcut of Durer's, the 
n 1 E j t (, f } tl e e carefulh — never mmd haw 

little it 1 time but thorougl h 
then trace tlie Durcr and applv it 
tc \)ur drawmT and dj not lo 
(. I te t till thi, cue hts the other 
else your eye is not true enoagh to 
carry Tou safely tliiou^h meshes 
of real leaves And m the cour e 
of d g this jou will find that 
not a hue nor dot of Durei s can 
be d rlacel v. tl out hum tl it 
dU add to the effect and e tier 
express something or illumine 
s metl mg or r hcve sjmcthncf 
It afterwirds you copy any of tl e 




]10 



a of modern tree drawing of 



wnica so many rifh example are given con tantiv in our cheap 
illustrated period Qih (any of tl e < hri tmas numbers of last 
years Illustrated JVtws or Tmei are full ot them), you will see 
that, though good and forcible general effect is produced, the 
lilies are thrown in by thousands without special intention, and 
might just as well go one v. j as another, so only that there 
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be eoough cf them to produce all together a well-shaped effect 
of iiuricacy : and yon will find that a Uttle careless suratehing 
about with your pen will bring you very near the s^aine result 
without an effort ; but that no scratching of pen, iiov any fortu- 
nate chance, nor anything but downright skill and thought, will 
iiuitate so moch as one leaf of Durer's. Yet there is eoDsider- 
!iljle intricacy and glittering confusion in the interstices of 
those vine leaves of his, as wtll as of tlie grass. 




When you have got fimili'insed to this firm, manner, you 
may draw from Nature as mnr h as you like in the -,ime way ; 
and when you are tired of the intense care required for this, 
you may fall into a little more easy massing of the leaves, as in 
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th ^ f th y m k t th f m f th 

m r 16 t k e 1 t h th gl 

mm d y h d t) t t t 1 t th m t k 

f I p b > Id gl bly th p p 1 t 

b t t h t II f 1 1 1 I I 1 

y h f thf lly f 13 d th 

Al wthtwl mtqt f bl \ p 

llast hp dtht ggtdwfm 

t t pi th 1 t t tl I 

II by r d t J? ( p t It 

t d t II p t th ( fl I tt 1 gh I 

h Id th k t t fj tl m t t f p 

donfa) I will ftriange in a second letter , praying joq only tc 
excuse the tiresomeness of this first one — tiresomeness insepa^ 
rable from directions tonching the beginning of any art, — and 
lo believe me, even though I am trjiiig to set you to dull 
end hard work. 

Very faithfully yours, 

J. RnsKiN. 

' This eketch is not of n tree stunding on its iiead, though it looks iili« 
f\ Ton viil find it explainvd presently. 
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Tbe work we lave already gone thro igh togetlier lias, 
I Itope, enabled juu to draw with fair success, either rouiidfid 
aiid simple masses, like stOLic;, or complicated arrangements of 
form, like those of leaves; provided only these masses or com- 
plexities will stay qaiet for you to copy, and do not extend into 
quantity so great as to baffle your patience. But if we are now 
to go out to the fields, and to draw anything like a complete 
landscape, neither of these conditions will any more be observed 
for us. The clouds will not wait while we copy their heaps or 
clefts; the shadows will escape from us as we try to shape 
them, each, in its stealthy minute march, still leaving ligla 
where its tremulous edge had rested the moment before, and in- 
volving in eclipse objects that had seemed safe from its influ- 
ence; and instead of the small clusters of leaves wliicli we could 
reckon point by point, embarrassing enough even though 
Lumerahle, we have now leaves as little to be counted Ag tlio 
Bands of the sea, and restless, perhaps, as its foam. 

In all that we have to do now, therefore, direct imitation 
becomes more or less impossible. It is always to be aimed at 
fio far as it is possible ; and when you have time and opportu- 
tunity, some portions of a landscape may, as you gain greater 
ekill, be rendered with an approximation almost to mirrored 
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j.ortraiture. Still, whatever skill yon may reach, there will 
always be iiDcd of jadgoiDDt to choose, and of speed to seize, 
certain things that are principal or fugitive ; and you must give 
more and more effort daily to tlie observance of characteristic 
)>oiiitB, and the attainment of concise methods. 

I have directed your attention e*riy to foliage for two rea- 
sons. First, that it is always accessible as a study ; and 
secondly, that its modes of growth present simple examples of 
the importance of leading or governing lines. It is by seizing 
these leading lines, when we cannot seize all, that likeness and 
expression are given to a portrait, aud grace and a kind of 
vital truth to the rendering of every natural form. I call it, 
vital truth, because thpse chief lines are always expressive of 
the past history and present action of the thing. They show 
in a mountain, first, how it was built or heaped up ; and 
secondly, how it is now being worn away, and from wiiat 
quarter the wildest storms strike it. In a tree, they show what 
kind of fortune it has had to endure from its childhood ; how 
troublesome trees have come in its way, and pushed it aside, 
and tried to strangle or starve it ; where and when kiud trees 
have sheltcrtd it <inu grown up lovingly together with it, 
bending as it bent , what winds torment it most ; what boughs 
of it behave best and bear most fruit ; and so on. In a wave 
or dond, these leadii g 1 nt,s show the run of the tide and of the 
wind, and the sort of change which the water or vapour is ai 
any moment enduring in its form, as it meets shore, or counter- 
wave, or meitiug sunshine. Now remember, nothing distin- 
guishes great men from inferior men more than their always, 
whether in life or in art, knowing the way things are going. 
Your dunce thinks they are standing stiil, and draws them all 
fised ; your wise man sees the change or changing in tliem, aud 
draws them so — the animal in its motion, the tree in its growth. 
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the cloud in its course the raouitan in its wPirLn;^ aw^l Try 
always, whenever you look at a f rm to see the hues m it 
which have had power u\er its pist fite and will have powir 
over its futurity. Ihose are itb awjvl lines , see that you seize 
on those, whatever else jou miaa Thus the leafage m Fig 
IG (p 89 ) grew roaid the root of a •itoae pine on the bri« 
of a trag at Sestn near Geno i and all the apravs ot it aru 
thrust away in their hrst buadug by ihe great rude root and 
spniig out in every direction round it a^ water spla'ihes when 
a heavy stone is thrown into it Then nhen they haie trot 
clear of the lout they begin to bend up n^&m , some of them 
being little stoie pines themseh e&, have a great uoiiou of grow 
ing upri,2;ht if they can , and thn struggle of theirs to recoici 
their straght road towards tlie sin after btin^ obliged to 
grow sideways in their early years is the effort that «ill mainly 
influence their futnre destiaj and determine if they are to be 
cribbed lorky pines striking fiom that lOek of bestri, whose 
clefts nounsh them nith bired red lightning of aigrv arms tiy 
wilds the sea , or if they ire to be gDodlv and solemn pines, 
with trunks like pillars of temples and the pur{.le burning ol 
their branches sheathed in di p globes of tljudv grien Those, 
then are their fiteiul lines , see that ^ou gne that «priag and 
resilience whatever you leave uu^ivcn depend upon it, their 
chiel beauty is in these 

So in tree's in general and bushes large or small you will 
notice that though the bun^hs spring itre^larly and at vati- 
ous angles there is a tendency in all to ^toop less, an 1 less as 
they near the top of the tree This structure tvpihed in the 
simplest possible terms at c Fig 17 is caramon to all tite. 
that I knew of and it gives them a certain plumy cha- 
racter, and aspect of unity in the hearts of then branches, 
which are essential to tlioir beanty The stem does not 
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merely send off a wild branch here and there to take its 
own way, bat all the branches share in one great fountain-like 
impulse : each has a curye and a path to take which fills a 
definite place, and each terminates all its minor branches at its 
outer extremity, so as to form a great outer curve, whose cha- 
racter and proportion are peculiar for each species ; that is to 
say, the general type or idea of a tree is not as a, Fig. 17., but 



^ 




as h, in which, observe, the boughs all carry their minor diyi- 
eions right out to the bounding curve ; not but that smaller 
brauches, by thousands, terminate in the heart of the tree, but 
the idea and main purpose in every branch are to carry all its 
child branches well out to the air and light, and let each of 
them, however small, take its part in filling the united flow of 



J^ 




the bounding curve, so that the type of each separate bongh Is 
again not a, but b, Fig, 18, ; approximating, that is to say, so 
far to the structure of a plant of broccoli as to throw the great 
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mass of spray and leafage out to a rounded surface ; tlierefore, 
beware of getting into a careless habit of drawing boughs with 
successive sweeps of the pen or brush, one hanging to the 
other as in Fig. 19. If you look at tlie tree-boughs in any 




me. 19, 

painting of ^ilvon^ you will see this strnciure and nearly 
eyery other that is t7 be iToided in their intensest types \ on 
will also notice that Wilson never conceives a tree as a mund 
mass, but flat, as if it had been pressed and dried Most 
peojile in drawing pines seem to fancy m the same wa> that 
the boughs come out only on two sides of the trunk in tead of 
all round it, alwaja therefore take m re p^ins in trying to 
draw the boughs of trees th it grow toKords yon thin those 
that go off to the sides , anybody can dtaw the latter but the 
foreshortened ones are not so easy. It will help yon in drawing 
them to observe that in most trees the ramification of each 
branch, though not of the tree itself, is more or less flattened, 
and approximates, in its position, to the look of a hand held 
ottt to receive something, or shelter sometiiing. If you take a 
looking-glass, and hold your hand before it slightly hollowed, 
with the palm upwards, and the fingers open, as if you were 
ftoing to support the base of some great bowl, larger than you 
could easily hold, and sketch yonr hand as you see it in the 
glass, with the points of the fingers towards j-ou, it will materi- 
ally help you in nnderstanding the way trees generally hold out 
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tlieir hands ; and if then tou will turn \oarR with its paliti 
downwards, as if you wfie going t) try to hide sometliiiij;, but 
with the fingers expanltd yuu mil get a good type of the 
action of the lower boughs in cedirs and such other spreading 
trees. 

Fig. 20. will give you a good idea of the simplest way in 
which these and other such facts can be rapidly expressed ; if 
jou copy it carefully you wlII be surprised to find how tlie 
touches all group togei,Iier in expressing the plumy toss of ttie 
tree branches, and the springing of the buihes out of the bank, 
•nd tlie undulation of the ground note the careful drawing of 
iJiU footsteps made bj the cl lubers of the little mound on the 
left.' It is facsimiled from an etchuiti of Turner's', and is as 
good an example as lou can have of the me of pun and firm 
lines ; it will aliC show j ou h )w the particular action in foliage, 
or anything else to which uu wuh to direct attention, may be 
intens fled by the ad| i cts Tl e tall and oprioht tree-s are 
made to look n ore tall and upr ght st 11 beca se the r line la 
continned belo by the fig ire of the fa n er w ti 1 s =!t ck and 
the rounded 1 shes n tl e ba k are ma Ic to look n o e rounde 1 
beca se the r 1 e "f e n ued one broa 1 sweei 1 ) the black 
doj, and the 1 y chml ;, the wall Tl ese figures are ph el 
ent rclj w th th s object as ve si all see more f llv hereafter 
wh n ve come to talk about c mp t ou but f you plpa e 
we w 11 not talk al o t tha jet awhdc "W hat I have lecn 
tell ng you abo t the beaut ful 1 esi a d act on of fol age ! is 
uoth ng to do n th compos to 1 ut o ly w ih f ct a d the 
br ef and espre s ve represen at o of fact But tl ere w U 
be no harm in yon look g forwiri f you 1 ke ti d s 
to the account, in Letter III. of the " Law of Radiation, ' hnz 

' h ia meant, I believo, for " SJ[ Hill." 
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reading wbat is said there aboat tree growth : indeed it woaliJ 
iu some respects have been better to have said it here than 
there, only It would ha^e broken up the account of tlie jiriiici- 
l)le8 of composition somewhat awkwardly. 

Now, although the lines indicative of action are not always 
quite so manifest in other things as ill trees, a little attention will 
soon enable you to see that there are such lines in everything 
In an old house roof, a bad observer and bad draughtsman will 
only see and driw the ipotty irregularity of tiles or slates all 
over , but a good dringlitsman w il see all the bends of the 
under t nibera wheie they are weakest and the weight is telling 
on them most an I the tricks of the run of the wter in time 
of riin where it luna off fastest and where it lies IiUj, and 
feeds the moss and he w II be careful howevei tew ■ilatci he 
di»ws to mark tie way they be id together tnwiids tlio e 
hollows (which have the f ituie fate f the loof m them) and 
crowd tjiadually together at the top of the nahl" partly dimi 
nishmg in perspective partlj peihijs dimini bed on purpoae 
(they are so la most English old houses) by the slatp hjer bo 
in ground there is alwiys the d rei,t on of the run of the water 
to be noticed nhich rounds the earth and "uts it into hollows , 
and generally in any bank or height wor^h drawing a trace 
of bedded or other inttmal structure besides The figure 20 
mil give you some idea of the w»y in which such facts may bi. 
expressed by a f w line Do y u not feel the dtpressni in 
tiie ground all donn the hil! where the footsteps ar and how 
tl e people always turn to the it-ft at the t p losing breath a 
little and then how the water runs down in that other h How 
t (wards the vallev behind the roots of the trees ? 

Now X want yon in your first sketches from mt ire to aim 
exciusively at under tanding and representing these vital facta 
of form using the pen — not now the steel but the quiil— 
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firiiilj and steadily, never scrawling with it, bnt saying to jour- 
seli' before yon lay on a single touch, — "Tkat leaf is the main 
ooe, Ihat bough is (he guiding one, and this touch, so long, w 
broad, means that part of it," — point or side or knot, as the 
!;asc may be. Resolve always, as yoa look at the ining, what 
you will take, and what miss of it, and never let your hand rur 
away with you, or get into any hahit or method of touch, Tf 
you want a continuous line, your hand should pass calmly from 
one end of it to the other, without a tremor ; if you want a 
shaking and broken line, your hand should shake, or break off, 
as easily as a mnsieian's finger shakes or stops on a note : only 
remember this, that there is no genera! way of doing any thing ; 
no recipe can be given you for so much as the drawing of a clus- 
ter of grass. The grass may be ra^ed and stiff, or tender and 
(lowing; sunburnt and sheep-bitten, or rank and lan^id; fresh or 
drj' ; lustrous or dull : look at it, and try to draw it as it is, and 
don't think how somebody " told you to ia) grass." So a stone 
may be round or angular, polished or rough, cracked all over 
like an iil-glazed teacup, or as united and broad as the breast 
of Hercules. It may be as flaky as a wafer, as powdery as a 
field pnff-ball ; it may be knotted like a ship's hawser, or 
kneaded like hammered iron, or knit like a Damascus sabre, or 
fused like a glass bottle, or crystalised like hoar-frost, or veined 
like a forest leaf: look at it, and don't try to remember how 
anybody told yon to " do a stone." 

As soon as yon find that your hand obeys you ihoronghly 
and that yon can render any form with a firmness and trulh 
approaching that of Turner's or Dnrer's work," you must add a 
oimple but equally careful light and shade to yonr pen drawing. 
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to as to make each =tudy as complete as possible for which 
yiiu muNt prepare >ottr'-tlf thus Get, if jou have the means, a 
good irapiession of one plate of Turner's Liber Studionim ; if 
■possible, one of the subjects named in the note below.' If you 
(.innot obtain, or even borrow for a little while, any of these 
engravings, \ou must use a photograph instead (how, I will tell 
yon presently) , but, if jou can get the Turner it will be best. 
You will see that it is composed of a firm etching m line, with 
mezzotint shadow laid over it. You must first copy tlie etched 
part of it accurately ; to which end put the print against the 
■window, and trace slowly with the greatest care every black 
line ; retrace this on smooth drawing-paper ; and, finally, g^ 
over the whole with your pen, looking at the original plate 
always, so that if you err at all, it may be on the right 
aide, not making a line which is too curved or too straight 
already in the tracing, more curved or more straight, as yoo 
go over it. And in doing this, never work after you are 
tired, nor to " get the thing done," for if it is badly done, it 
will be of no use to you. The true zeal and patience of a 



' The follo'ving are tha most cle; 


5irablc platas: 


Gn.iide Chartreuse. 


Penibnrj MiU, 


^:saciia and Heapfrie. 


Little Devil's Bridge. 


Cephalua sod Prooris. 


Kiver Wye {not Wye aod SeTera). 


Source of Arveron. 


Holy Island. 


Ben Arthur. 


Clyde. 


Watermm. 


Lauffenbourg. 


Hindhead Hill 


Blair Athol. 


Hedging and Ditching. 


Alps from Grenoble. 


DumWane Abbey. 


Baglm (Subject n-ithqmet brook, 


Morpeth. 


trees, and castle on the right.) 


Calais Pier. 




If JOU cannot get one of these. 


any of the others will be serviccabl 


icppt only the twelve following. 


which are qnltfluaelesa:- 
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quarter of an hour are better than the sulky and inattentive 
labour of a whole day. If yon have not made the touches right 
at the first going over with the pen, retouch them delicately, 
with little ink in your pen, thickening or reinforcing them as 
(liey need : you cannot give too much care to the facsimile. 
Then keep this etched outline by you, in order to study at your 

1. Scene in Italj, with goata on a walled road, and trees above. 

2. Interior of uhurcli. 

3 St-one wl(libridge,and treesabove; figures on kft, one playing ii pipe. 
4. Scene witti figure plsyiug on taiiiboiiriae. 

6. Scene on Thames with high trees, and a sijUJire lower ol' a church 
■eeti tbrongli thorn. 

6. Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
1. Tenth Tligue oC Esy[>t. 

8. Bivanls Ahhoj. 

9. Wye and Severn. 

10. Scene Willi castle hi ceutrc, cona under :roc.- on the left 

11. Martello Towera- 

12. Calm. 

It is very unlikely ihat you should mtot with one of the original etch- 
ings; if you should, it will be a drawing. master in itself alouo, for it ia 
not only equivalent to a pen-and-ink dniHiiig by Turner, but to a very 
careful one; only observe, the Source of Arveron, Raglan, and Duni- 
btane were not etched 1 
not good for separate i 
Turner, apparontlj proi 
Arveron and Riiglan, to, 
brought into use tlie b 
Domblane was, howevc 
engraved by him. Tlie 

nest to it, are the unpul 

Turner seems to have been so fond of those plates that he kept retouch- 
ing and finishing them, and never made up his mind to lot tbem go. 
The Via MaU is certainly, in the state in whii:li Turner left it, the fines' 
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ease the way in which Tamer usea his line as preparatory fot 
the subseqaent shadow ' ; it is only in getting the two separate 
that you will be able to reason on this. Next, uopy once more, 
though for the fourth time, any part of this etching which jou 
like, and put on the light and shade with the brush, and any 
brown colour that matches that of tlie plate' ; working it with 
the point of the brush as delicately as if you were drawing with 
pencil, and dotting and cross-hatching as lightly as yon can 
touch the paper, till jou get the gradations of Tamer's en- 
graving. In this exercise, as in the former one, a quarter of 
an inch worked to close resemblance of the copy is worth more 
than the whole subject carelessly done. Not that in drawing 
afterwards from nature, you are to be obliged to finish every 
gradation in this way, but tiiat, once having fully accomplished 
the drawing somelhivg rightly, you will thenceforward feel and 
aim at a higher perfection tlian you could otherwise have con- 
ceired, and the brusli will obey you, and bring out quickly and 
clearly the loveliest results, with a submissiveness which it 
would have wholly refused if you had not put it to severest 
work. Nothing is more strange in art than the way that chance 
and materials seem to favour you, when once you have tho- 
roughly conquered them. Make yourself quite independent of 

of the wliole series : its etching is, as I aaiJ, the best after ll.at of the 
aqueduct. Figure 20., above, is part of aiiotlier fine unpublished etching, 
" Windsor, from Salt Hill." Of the published etchings, the flneat are the 
Ben Arthur, jEsacus, Cephalus, and Stone Pinea, with the Girl wash- 
"ng at a Cistern; the three latter are the more generally instructive 
H'ulhcad Hill, Isis, Jason, and Morpeth, are also very desirable. 

^ You will find more notice of this point in the account of Harding'i 
tree-drawing, a little farther on. 

'The impressions vary so much in colour that no brown can be ape 
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cliance, get your rosnit in spite of it, and from that day for- 
ward all tilings will somehow fall as you would have them. 
Show the camcl'fi-hair, and the colour in it, that no bending nor 
blotting are of any use to escape your will ; that the touch and 
the shade shaU finally be right, if it cost you a year's toil ; and 
from that hour of corrective conviction, paid camel's-hair will 
bend itself to all your wishes, and no blot will dare to trans- 
gress its appointed border. If you cannot obtain a print from 
the Liber Studiorum, get a photograph ' of some general land- 
scape subject, with high hills and a village, or picturesque town, 
iu the middle distance, and some calm water of varied charac- 
ter (a stream with stones in it, if possible), and copy any part 
of it jou like, in this same brown colour, working, as I have 
just directed you to do from the Liber, a great deal with the 
point of the bri^h. You are under a twofold disadvantage here, 
however j first, there are portions in every photograph too deli- 
cately done for you at present to be at all abie to copy ; and 
sccoiidly, there are portions always more obscure or dark tiian 
there would be in the real scene, and involved in a mystery 
which you will not be able, as yet, to decipher. Both these 
characters will be advantageous to you for future study, after 
you have gained experience, but they are a little against you in 
early attempts at tinting ; still yon must fight through the difS- 
culty, and get the power of producing delicate gradations with 
brown or grey, like those of the photograph. 

Now observe ; the perfection of work would be tinted sh»' 
djw, like photography, without aay obscurity or exaggerated 
darkness ; and as long as your effect depends in anywise ou 
visible lines, yonr art is not perfect, though it may be flrst-iate 

' You liad better get such a photograph, even jou have b. IJber prim 
as oetl. 
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of its .dnd. Bnt to get complete results in tiuts merely, re 
quires both Long time and consammate sb:ill ; and jou wiU find 
that a few well-put pen lines, with a tint dashed over or undei 
thera, get more expression of facts than yon conld reach in any 
other way, by tlie same expenditure of time. The use of the 
[jiber Studioram print to you ia chiefly as an example of the sim- 
plest shorthand of this Itiud, a shorthand which is yet capablt- 
of dealing with the most subtle natural effects ; for the firm 
etching gets at the expression of comphcated details, as loavea 
masonry, textures of ground, &c., while the overlaid tint en- 
ables you to express the most tender distances of sky, and forms 
of playing light, mist or cloud. Most of the best drawings bj 
the old masters are executed on this principle, the touches ol 
the pen being useful also to give a look of transparency to sha 
dowe, which could not otherwise be attained but by groat 
finish of tinting ; and if you have access to anj ordm^rily good 
public gallery, or can make friends of any prmt^elkrs whohaie 
folios either of old drawings, or facsimiles of them, \ ou will not 
be at a loss to find some example of this unit) of pen rt ith tmt 
itig. Multitudes of photographs also are now taken from the 
best drawings by the old masters, and I hope that our Mech* 
nics' Institutes, and other societies organized with a view to 
public instrnction, will not fail to possess themselves of exam- 
plea of these, and to make them accessible to students ofdraw- 
i;ig in the vicinity ; a single print from Turner's Liber, to show 
the unison of tint with pen etching, and the " St. Catherine," 
l.tely photographed by Thurston Thompson, from Raphaera 
drawing in the Louvre, to show the unity of the soft tinting of 
the stump with chalk, would be all that is necessary, and would, 
I believe, be in many cases more serviceable than a larger col- 
lection, and certainly than a whole gallery of second rate prints. 
Two such examples are peculiarly desirable, because all other 
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idcs of drawing with pen separately or chalk separateli, oi 
L lour Beparately may be seen by the poorest student in ai y 
clieap lUustrited book or in bhop wmdowa But this upitv of 
t nting with hue he cannot generally ste but by some e'-pecnj 
enquiry and m some out of the way places 1 e could not find a 
K ngle eximplf of it Supp sing that thio should be so in your 
u\n cd e and that you cannot meet with any example of th s 
kinl tn to make the matter out alone this 

Take 1 small and s mf le photosra[ h , allow youriclf half an 
hour to exp e^s its subjects with the pen onh nsn^ sime per 
manent hquid colour inatcal of ml outhuiag its huildingf or 
trees firmly and laying i tie deejer si adow as jou have 
been accu tomed to do in your bolder pen drawing thtn 
when this etching is dry take yonr sepia )r grey and tint" it 
over getting now the fl. er gradations of the photograph aid 
linally taking out the 1 igher lights with penknife oi \ lott ng 
paper 1 on » 11 soon find what can be done in this » ay and 
by a series of esperiments yon may ascertain for yourself how 
fir the pen mav be made seiv Leible to reinforce shadows 
mark chiiacters of texture outbne un ntell cjible masses and 
on The more time yoi ha^e the m)re lelicate tou mav 
(■lake the pen drawing blending it w tl the t nt tl e less yoi 
lave the noie distinct yon must keep the two Pia t ce in 
till WIT Irom one photo{,i iph allnBing yourself siimetimes 
onlv a quarter of an hour for the whole thing sometimes an 
tiour sometimeE two or three ! ours in each case draw ng the 
riole subject in full depth of I ^ht and shade but with such 
degree of finish in the parts as is possible m the g vea time 
ind this exercise observe you w II do well to repeat frequently 
whether you can get prints and diawings as well as photo- 
■.'T.iphs, or not. 

And now at last, when you can copy n piece of Liber Stu 
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diorum, or its pliotographic substitute, faithfully, you iiave th« 
complete means in your power of working from nature on all 
subjecta that interest you, which you should do iu four different 
»avs 
P rst When you have full time and jour subject is one 

hjt will itay quiet for you, make peifect liglit and shade stu 
Jics or aa ntarlj peifect at you can with grey or brown colour 
of anj kind reinforced and defined with the pen 

Secondly When your time is short or the subjettis so rich 
m detail that jou feel you cjinnot complete it lutelligihly in 
light inri shade make a histv study of the effect and give the 
rest of thp time to a Dureretque expression of the dDtaila If 
the subject seems to yon interesting and there «tre points about 
It which yju cannot understand tr\ to get five spire minutea 
to go close up to it and make a nearer memorandum , not that 
you are ever to bung the details of this nearer sketch into the 
farther one but thut jou mav thus perfect joar espenence of 
the aspect of things and know that such and such i look of a 
tower or cottage at fave hundred yaids off means that sort of 
tower or cottage near , while tlso this neaier sketch will bo 
nsefnl to pievent any future misinterpret all on of your own 
work If JOU have time however far your light and 'hade 
study in the distance maj have been carried it is always well 
for these reasons to make also yonr Durcresque and your near 
memoranda , fw if your hght and shade dtawmg be cood 
much of the interesting detail must be lost in it or disguised 

Tour hasty study of tflect may be made must easily and 
quickly with a soft pencil dashed oier \*hea done Kith one 
tolerably deep tone of grey which will fix the ptncil W hile 

his hsing colour is wet, take out the higher lights with the 
dry brush , and when it is quite dry scratch out the highest 
hghta with the penknife Five minutes caietully ap[lird will 
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I'o rnnch by these means. Of course the paper is to be white. 
I do not like studies on grey paper so well ; for you can get 
fTore gradation bj the taking off your wet tint, and laying il 
on cniniingly a little darker here and there, than joa can with 
body-colour whit«, nnless yon are consummately skilfuL There 
is uo objection to your making your Dureresque memoranda on 
grey or yellow paper, and touching or relieving them with 
white ; only, do not depend much- on your white touches, nor 
make the sketch for their sake. 

Thirdly. When you have neither time for careful study nor 
for Dureresque detail, sketch the outline with pencil, then dash 
ill tbe shadows with the brush boldly, trying to do as much as 
you possibly can at once, and to get a habit of expedition and 
decision ; laying more colour again and again into the tints as 
they dry, using every expedient which your practice has sug- 
gested to you of carrying out your chiaroscuro in the manage- 
able aud moist material, taking the colour off here with the dry 
brush, scratching out lights in it there with the wooden handle 
of the brush, rubbing it in with your fingers, drying it off with 
a p &. Th n wl n the 1 u t k y pen 

and ma k th utl n hat g u ly n tl m nn f 

th L 1 ud m Th k nd of tud n nt 

f ajt,awyic<>sffftwlhdindnt muh 
n fi m nt a n mp! x ty t ang h f f n 1 d 
1 ad Id n ff t f ky & and t mo t ne ful a 

f g a d a a t any to ! o slow hab t wh h the 
nut py ng may nd y n f alth ugh ! ni a 

u to Itan 1 ty n ly lo 1 tj ak ani I'ish t 
1 pla ke a ban ful a t dp abl the e a a 

V loc ty and d 1 wh h n t ly a mj at 1 le with pe f t 
draw D but bta n ta n ult h h annot bo had oth 
Wise ^nd t p f tly at f u t fudy a onally for 
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speed and decision while yonr continual course of practice 13 
Buch as to eosnre your retaining an accurate judgment aad a 
lender teach Speed under such c rcumstancea is rither 
fatiguing than tempting, and ytu will hnd yourself alwava 
beguiled rather into elaboration than negh^nce 

Funrthh "louwill find it of great ube whatever kind of 
landscape scenery you aie paa ing through to get into the 
habit of iniking niemoranda of the sbipea of shidowa T:ou 
will find tliat maty cljects of no essentia! interest in them- 
selvia and neither dt, crying a finished study nor a DurerC'ique 
one may jet become of s ngular value in consequence of the 
fanta t e sbapt'^ of their shadows for it happens often in dis- 
tant effect that the shadow is by much a more important 
element than the substance Thus in the Alpine brulge Fig. 
21 seen within a f(w yaids cf it as in the figure the arrange- 




ment of timbers to wliich the shadows are owing is percepti- 
ble ; but at half a mile's distance, in bright sunlight, the tim- 
bers would not be seen ; and a good painter's e^tpression of the 
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bridge wonld be merely the large spot, and the crosiwd bars, of 
pure grey ; wholly without indiuatiou of their cause, as iu Fig. 
23. a, ; aod if we saw it at still greater distances, it would 
appear, as in Fig. 23. i and e, 
diminishing at last to a strange, un- 
intelligible, spider-like spot of grey 
ou the light hill-side. A perfectly 
great paint«r, throughout his dis- ■ 
tanccs, continually reduces his ob- 
jects to these shadow abstracts ; and 
the singular, and to many persons 
unaccountable, effect of the con- i^s?:^ 

fused touches in Turner's distances, * ^j^ 

is owing chiefly to this thorough ac- 
curacy and intense meaning of the 
shadow atetractg. 

Studies of this kind are easily 
made when you are iu haste, with an c "^ 

F or HB. pencil : it requires some 
hardness of the point to ensure pig. as. 

your drawiug delicately enough 

when the forms of the shadi>ws are very subtlf ; they are sure 
10 be fo somewhere, and are generally so everywhere. The 
pencil is indeed a very precious insiruraeut after you are 
master of the pen and brush, for the pencil, cunningly used, is 
both, and will draw a line with the precision of the one and 
the gradation of the other ; neverthelefs, it is so unsatisfac- 
tory to see the sharp touches, on which the best of the detad 
depends, getting gradually deadened by time, or to find the 
places where force was wanted look shiny, and like a fire-grate, 
that I should recommend rather the steady use of the pec, or 
brush, and colour, whenever time admits of it ; keeping only a 
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Email mem orandam- book in the breast-pocket, with its well-cut, 
sheathed pencil, readj for notes oa passing opportunities : but 
never being without this. 

Thus much, then, respecting the manner in which you are at 
first to draw from nature. But it may perhaps be serviceable 
to you, if I also note one or two points respecting your ehoici 
of subjects for study, and the best special methods of treating 
some of them ; for one of by no means the least difBcnItiea 
which you have at first to encounter is a peculiar instinct, 
common, as far as I have noticed, to all beginners, to fix on 
exactly the most unmanageable feature ra the given scene. 
There are many things in every laiidteape which can be dra« n, 
if at all, only by the most accomplished artists ; and I have 
noticed that it is nearly always these which a beginner wiU 
dash at ; or, if not these, it will be something which, though 
pleasing to him in itself, is unfit for a picture, and in which, 
when he lias drawn it, he will have little pleasure. As some 
slight protection against this evil genius of beginners, the fol- 
lowing general warnings may be useful ; 

1. Do not draw things that you love, en account of their 
associations ; or at least do not draw them because you love 
them ; but merely when you cannot get anything else to draw. 
If you try to draw places that joa love, you are sure to be 
always entangled amongst neat brick walls, iroa railings, 
gravel walks, greenhouses, and quickset hedges ; besides that 
you will be continually led into some endeavour to make your 
d.'awing pretty, or complete, which will be fatal to your pro- 
gress You need never hope to get on, if you are the least 
ausious that the drawing you are actually at work upon should 
loOK nice when it is done. All you have to care about is to 
make it right, and to learn as much iu doing it as possible. So 
then, though when you are sitting in your friend's parlour, or 
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ill your own, and have nothing else to do, yon may draw any 
thing that is there, for practice ; even the fire-irons or the pat 
tern on the carpet ; be sure that It is for practice, and not 
because it ia a beloved carpet, nor a friendly poker and tonga, 
nor because you wish to please your friend by drawing her 

Also, never make presents of your drawings. Of course I 
am addressing you as a beginner — a time may coine when your 
work will be precious to everybody ; but be resolute not to 
give it away till vou know that it is worth something (as soon as 
it is worth anything yon will know that it is so). If anyone 
asks you for a present of a drawing, send them a couple of 
cakes of colour and a piece of Bristol board : those raateriala 
are, for the present, of more value in that form than if yon 
had spread the one over the other. 

The main reason for this rule is, however, that its observance 
will much protect you from the great danger of trying to make 
your drawings pretty. 

2. Never, by choice, draw anythiiig polished ; especially if 
complicated in form. Avoid all brass I'ods and curtain orna- 
ments, chandeliers, plate, glass, and fine steel. A shining knob 
of a piece of furniture does not matter if it comes in your way ; 
but do not fret yourself if it will not look right, and choose 
only things that do not shine. 

3. Avoid all very neat things. They are esceedirgly difficult 
io draw, and very ugly when drawn. Choose rough, worn, and 
clumsy-looking things as much as possible j for instance, you can- 
not have a more difficult or profitless study than a newly-painted 
Thames wherry, nor a better study than an old empty coal- 
barge, lying ashore at low-tide : in general, everything that you 
think very ugly will be good for you to draw. 

4. Avoid, as mnch as possible, studies in which one thing '9 
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seen through auoth 'i d w 11 d tantly fi d a tl n 1 
standing before yon h n tt ^ b t« n y u anJ th 

turn of the river ; t n b 1 all enta gl d w th the 
distanee. It is intens Ij d ffi It t r p es ut tl and tho gl 
when the tree is the u m t n t ma ]y ut t d wn 

but do it as well as j u , y t al«ay lo k f ubj t that 
Tall into definite masses, not t n tw k th t tl fa 

cottage with a dark tree fe Z t th f w tl a th t e 

in front of it ; rather for a mass f w d f bl and 
ronnded, than for a ragged \ f n f t ate 

stems. 

5 Avoid, a3 far as possible, conntry divided bj hedges 
Pcihaps nothing in the whole compass of landicape is so 
utterly unpictnresque and unmanageible as the ordinari Eng 
lish patclinork of field and hedge, with trees dotted over it in 
independent spots gnawed straight at the cattle line 

Still, do not be diseouiaged if vou find you have chosen ill, 
and that the subject overmasteis you It is much better thit 
It should than that you should think you had entirely mastered 
ri But at first, and even for some time, yon ranst be prepared 
for very discomfortable fiilure , which, neverthele'-s, will not be 
without some wholesome result 

As, however, I have told yon what most definitely to avoid, 
I may, perhaps, help you a little by saying what to seek. In 
general, all banks are beantifui things, and will reward work 
better than large landscapes. If you live in a lowland country, 
yon must look for places where the ground is broken to the 
river's edges, with decayed posts, or roots of trees ; or, if by 
great good Inck there should be such things within yonr reach, 
for remnants of stone quays or steps, mossy mill-dams, &e 
Nearly every other mile of road in chalk conntry will present 
beautiful bits of broken bank at its sides ; better in form and 
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colonr tl an b g] chalk cl ffa I wood ne or two tr nki, 
with the flowery ground 1 el w aTe it once 1l p r che t anJ 
eaa eat k nd of staij t ot very th ck t unk s y n ne nchea 
or a foot 11 d ampter w th vy runn n^ up t par ugly 3 d 
easy and always a rewird g subject 

Large n sts of bnlii uga a the dlle d stance are alwa 1 
beaut fill when dravn carefully prov Ued ihey are not randcrn 
rows of [.attern cottages or lla tl Ion a d Do c p rt c 
A y ol 1 Engl h v llage or cl ster ot farm 1 oase d a» n w th 
all ts OS a i out, and haysta ks an I pal ngi & sa e to I e 
lovely nucl more a Freud o e Fre cl land cipe s gene 
rally as n ch s per or to En^l si a bw ss land cape is to 
French o ne respec tl e French i< neon [ a al le Su h 

scenes 1 hit avenue on tl e Se e vh cl I have ec n mended 
you to 1 n tl e eiigrj, n^, of adn t no r v Ish p u tl c r e ] rca- 
G on of graceful mst c ty and cheerful pea e and in the be a y 
of component 1 nes 

In draw ng v Ik^es take great ] a s th the gar 1 s a 
mat c garden s in eve y way bea I I If jou have t me 
draw all the ro«s of cabbdgp and hollvi o k and b oke 
fences and an ier n 6^11 t ue and I os y ro e ou c n 
have better j ra t ee nor \ e kept by anyth ng n purer tl ougl t-* 

Make nt mate tr end of all tl e b ooks n yo r ne gl bor 
hood in 1 study them r pple by t pple 

V llage lurches u E gla d a e not often goo] subjects 
there sa^e 1 ar meinn silo tra t of them and a kwarrt 
ness ot hue Old anor houses are ofte pretty Rn ns are 
a ually w tl us too | r n and cathedrals too rderlv I 1 
ot th nk there s a s gle call edral n Engla d from wl I [ 
s p ss ble to bta n ene bj ct ior an m[ re s ve draw ^ 
Th re is always tome d scorda t c v 1 tv or ji ^ verger 11 
abo t tbem 
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If yon live in a mouutain or hill country, your onlr danarer i; 
redundance of snbject. Be resolTed, in the first, place, to draw 
a piece of rounded rock, with its variegated lichens, quite 
rightly, getting its complete foundings, and all the patterns of 
the liclieD in true local colour. Till yon can do this, it is of 
no use yonr thinking of sketching among hills ; bnt when once 
you have done this, the forms of distant hills will be compara- 
tively easy. 

When J on have practised for a little time from such of thesp 
snbjeLts as may be accessible to you you will certamly find 
diffitulties ausnig which wdl make you wish more tl an ever for 
a ma'itere help thesu diSicult es will vary atcorli g to the 
character of joi.r own m nd (one questun occurring to cul per 
Bon and one to anothei) so that it is imposoible to ant cipate 
th'm all, anl it wcull make this too latge a book if 1 
aiiswered all that I can anticipite , you must be content to 
woik on in good hope that nature w 11 m hei own time nter 
pret io you much for liei elt that farther experience on jout 
own pait w 11 mal e some difficulties diaapjeai and thit others 
will be removed bj the occa lonal observation of such arti tji 
woik as may come in jour waj Nevertheless, I will nut dost 
th a letter without a fen general remark sudi is may be n t- 
ful to you after jou are somewhat advanced in power , and 
the c remarks mij I th nk be conveniently irranged under 
three ht,ads having reference to the drawing of vegetation 
water and skie 

And, first, of vegetation You may think, perhaps, we lave 
said enough about trees already , jet if you ha\e done as you 
were bid, and tried to draw them frequently enough, and care 
fully enough, you will be ready by this time to hear a little 
more of them. You will also reeoUect that we left oui qui 
tion, respecting the mode of espreL=smg intncacj of kaii^e, 
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pirth uTsettlpl in the first letter I left it so bi,<-aii^e 1 
wanted jou tt. learn the real structnre of leiics b\ draw ng 
theui for yoniself before I troubled you with the most subtle 
consikratuna as to method in drawing them And by tl la 
t me I imagine joa muf.t have found out two principle thn ga 
universal facts about leaves , namely tliat they alwaj m 
the morn tendencies of their lines indicate a beautiful diver 
gence of growth according to tlie law of radiatiun alrcidv 
rcferrci to and the second, tUat this diver^^ence la never 
formal but earned out with eudlesf lauety of mdiv dual bne 
I mu^t new I rt'-t both the e laets ou jour attei t on a 1 ttlo 

"iou may ptrl ips have been surprised thit I h n 
p k t tl k f J D H d p " lly f J 



t h m t h th I 
P t h 1 th y 

dly p d f til y 



f S 



^ not yet 
h pp 

M d 



h !l)p 



Thy 



wt) f h h 



1 h f t th fg 



lit d th th Itl g ph 1 d p 
It th f p th 1 

B t J t tt k H 1 g 



it will be serviceable to you ii 



ways, and will at present 



' See tlic closing letter in this voluine. 

* Bogue, Fleet Street. If you are not atquainted with Harding'* 
works (an unlikely supposition, eonsideiing tbeir popularity), and ean- 
lio( mtet.with the one in quesUon, the diagrams given here will cnablf 
;o'i tu uDderBtaud all that is needful for our purpoaee. 
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help me to explain tlie po at mnier coasuleiit on Aad it if, 
well that I should illustrati* this point by rfferente to Hard 
lug's works, becGiise Iheir great influence on jounfj student? 
renders it desirable that their real charaoter tliould be tho- 
rough Ij understood 

You will find first m the title page of the Lesions on Tree^, 
a pretty woodcut in which the tree stems are drawn with grea 
truth, and m a very interesting arrangement of lines Plate 1 
IS uot qn to o 1 y of Mr Har 1 ng tend n^, t o mu h t mak 
1 !. pup 1 at sta t ng th uk e\erj h ng depends on black d ts 
St 11 tl e ma a I nes are good a d very chara tens c ot tre 
growtl Tt en n PI tc e co ne to the po nt at ssut 

The first exan pie n tha pin e e g v n o tl e pup I thit b 
ay pract se from them 1 11 h 3 h d t,et nto th hab t o 
anangng 1 ne. freel a nl r man er a 1 they a 

stated by Mr Hard ng to be u ver al n aj pi c t on al 
out! nes expre ve ot fol e he a a e but mod fl a 

on of 1 em They o s st of g o ps of 1 ne nore 
less re eroll g our F ^ "3 a d the 1 ara tcrs e pec all 
nssed u[ on are that tlev tend at the r nner e d& 
a common cent e tiat ther end te n nate n [ar 
enclosed by] 070 d curves i d that the u er en 1 a 
most emphatic 

No astl exjre veoftheg a 

1 V. uf rad a on and enclos e 1 

^■^■^^ ^^^ ma pr n I le of th s n ethod f e\ 

^^^^ cut o c nfir n a very nteresl iig 

^^/^ ^ y ^^y o""" •> lu o s re pect ng f 

jjg 2S ' *^o^ compo t on The rea od of the 

last rule tl at the on e end of th 

]me s to be most emphat c does not n 1 e 1 at f t appear 

for the 1 ne at one end of a natural leaf s not more emj hat 
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than the 1 ae at the othei but ultimately in Hiidinsfs 
method thin diiker part ot tke touch stiiids more or Icis f)r 
the shade at the outei extrcmitj of the leaf miss ind s 
Harding u'-es these touches they express is much uf trc 
character is anj mere hatut oi touch can expres'i But unfo 
tunitely there is anothei Liw ot tiee growth qu te as hxed as 
the Uw of radiation vhch this lud ^ll other conventionil 
modes of execution wholly lo«e sight of This second law is 
that the rail ating tendency shall be earned out only as a 
ruhng spiiit in reconc lement with perpetual md vidui! capiice 
on the part of the scpinte leaves So that the m meet a 
touch la mjnotonois it mn t be also false the libeity of the 
leaf individual Iv bein^ ju t as essential a truth is us unity of 
growth « ith its con paiiions in the radi iling group 

It does not mittpr h)w small or aj p^rently hjmmctncal the 

cluster mav be nur hiw lar^ or vague You caa hardly iiive 

a more formal one than h ia Fig. 9. p. 11., nor a less formal 

one than this shoot 

of Spanish chestnut, 

sheddiag lis leaves. 




24. 



but 



either of them, even 
the general reader, 
unpractised in any 
of the previously 
recommended exer- 
cises, mast see that 
there are wandering 
lines mixed with the 
''"■ ' " radiating ones, and 

radiating lines with 
the wild ones : and if he takes the pen and tries to copy either 
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of these examples, be will find that neither play of hand to left 
nor to right, neither a free touch nor a firm tonch, nor any 
leamable or describahJe touch wliatsoever, will enable him to 
produce, currently, a resemblance of it ; but that he must 
eilher draw it slowly, or give it up. And (which makes the 
matter worse still) though gathering the bough, and putting 
it close to yon, or seeing a piece of near foliage against the sky, 
you may draw the entire outline of the leaves, yet if the spray 
has light upon it, and is ever so little a way off, you will miss, as 
we have seen, a point of a leaf here, and au edge there ; some 
of the surfaces will be confused by giittcr, and some spotted 
with shade ; and if you look carefnily through this confusion 
for the edges or dark stems which you really can set, and pat 
only those down, the result will be neither like Fig. 9. nor 
Fig. 34., bat such an interrupted and puzzling piece of work 
as Fig. 25." 




Now, it is in the perfect acknowledgment and expression of 
these three laws that all good drawing of landscape consists. 
There ia, first, the organic unity ; the law, whether of radia- 

' I draw ttiis figore (a young slioot of oak) in outline only, it being 
impossible to express the cefineniuats of shade in distant foliage in a 
uooJcnt. 
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tion, or parallelism or concurrent action, which rules tlie 
masses of heibs and trees of rocks and cloud ^nd waves ; 
lecpudlj the mdividual liberty of the meralieri subjected to 
Ihese kna cf unity , aud lasth the mystery under which the 
separate character of each is more or less concealed 

I sav first there must be observance of the ruling organic 
law This lb the 6rst distinction bettteen good artists and bud 
artiste lour ctmmon sketcher or bad painter puts his leaves 
on the trees as if thej were mo'^s tied to st tks he cannot see 
the lines of action or growth , he scatters the shapele'i'i clouds 
over hia sky not perceiving the sweeps of assoc ated curves 
which the real clouds are following as they flj aud he breaks 
hi!j mountain side into rugged fragments wholly unconscious of 
the 1 nea of f;rce with whah the leal rocks have risen or of 
the 1 nea of couch in which they repjse On the contraiy, it is 
the mam del glit of the great draughtsman to trace these laws 
of government , and his tendtnc^ to ciror is al aj n tie 
exaggeration of their authonty rather than in its den al 

becondly I say we hav to show the individual cl a ter 
and liberty of the sepaiate leaves clouds, or rock And 
herein the great masters separate tliemsclves finally f om tl o 
infer or ones for if the men of infenor genius ever eipre s 1 w 
•it all it IS by the sacrifice of individuality Ihu balvator 
Posa has great percej Hon of the sweep of foliage a d roll ng 
of clouds, bttt nevei diaws a single leaflet or m st wreath 
accurately feimilarlj Gainshortngh in his landscape las 
gieat feeling for masses of form and hirmony ot colour 
but in the detid gives nothing but meaningless t uch s not 
even B) much as the speCLCb of tiee niuth le s the var ety of ta 
leafage being ever discernible Ihow, aHhoa(,h both these ex- 
pressions of government and individuality are essential to mas- 
tJ'ily work, the individuabty is the more essential, and the more 
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diEEcnIt of attainment ; and, therefore, that attainment sepa- 
rates the great masters _^Ma% from the inferior ones. It ia ttva 
more essential, because, in these matters of beautiful arrange- 
ment in visible things, the same rales hold that hold iii morul 
IJiings. It is a lamentable and unnatural thing to see a nuni- 
huT of men subject to no government, actuated by no ruling 
jiriucipie, and associated by no common affection : but it would 
be a more lamentable thing still, were it possible, to see a, num- 
ber of men so oppressed into assimilation as to have no mnre 
any individual hope or character, no differences in aim, no dis- 
similarities of passion, no irregularities of judgment ; a society 
in which no man could help another, since none would be 
feebler than himself ; no man admire another, since none woald 
be stronger than himself ; no man be grateful to another, since 
by none he conld be relieved ; no man reverence another, since 
by none he conld be instracted ; a society in which every soul 
would be as the syllable of a stammerer instead of the word of 
a spcalser, in which every man wonU walk as in a frightful 
dream, seeing spectres of himself, in everlasting multiplication, 
tifliding helplessly around him in a speechless darkness. There- 
lore it is that perpetual difference, play, and change in groups 
of form are more essential to them even than their being sub- 
dued by some great gathering law : the law is needful to them 
for their perfection and their power, but the difference is need- 
ful to them for their life. 

And here it may be noted in passing, that if you enjoy the 
pursuit of analogies and types, and have any ingenuity of judg- 
ment in discerning them, you may always accurately ascertain 
what are the noble characters in a piece of painting, by merely 
considering what are the noble characters of man in his associ- 
ation with his fellows. What grace of manner and refinement 
of habit are in society, grace of line and refinement of form are 
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m the aswciatioii ofTiaible objects What advantas;e or h irm 
thtre miy be in shaipnesa ru^jedi ess oi quajoti nss m the 
lirahDgs or conrersatious of men , precisely thit reKtive degree 
( f adrantage oi harm thera la in them as elements of pictorial 
t( inpofLtion What power is in liberty or relaxation to 
fctrciLgtlien ui relieve human soulb , that pnwer (iietisely m 
the f-ame relative degree play aad laxity sf line h^ve to 
Btieugthen or lefre&h the expression ot a picture And wi at 
goodness or greatness we can conceive to arise in companies of 
men, from chastity ot thought re^uliritj of life himplicily ot 
custom, and balance o'' autlioritv , precisely that kind ot gcod 
neso and greatuess may be given to a picture bj the puuty ol 
its colour, the eeventv ot ics lomis and the symmetry ol its 

\ou need not bi" m the In t afi 111 of poohmg these anilo 
friea too far They cannot be pushed too far , they art, so pie. 
Lise and complete, that the faithu }ou pursue them the clearer, 
tl e more certain, the moie nscfui you will fand ihern They 
will Hit fail ran in one put cuhr, orinan^ direction of enquiry 
ihere is no moral vice no moral vutae which has not its pre 
a t piotot^pe m the irt of paintmg , so that you may at yonr 
«ill illnstrile the moral habit bj the art, or the art by the 
moral habit Affection and di coid, fretfiiiness and quietness 
teebleness and firmness luiurj and punty piide and modesty, 
and all other such habits, and every conceivable modificatioi 
and mingling of them, may be dlu strife 1 with mathematical 
exactness by cjnditiona of line a\d ctlour , anl not merely 
these definable vices and virtues, but also every cmceivable 
shade of hnm an chaiacter and passion ft jm the lyi te us or 
unrighteous majesty of the king, to the innocent or faultful sim- 
plicity of the shepherd boy. 

Tiie pursuit of this subject belongs properly, howeyer, to the 
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investigation of the higher brauchos of compoeition, mattura 
which it would be quite useless to treat of io this book ; and I 
ouly allude to them here, in order that yoa may understaud 
how the utmo^^t noblenesses uf art are eoiicertied in this minute 
work, to which I have set yon in your beginning of it. For it 
is only by the closest attention, and the most noble execution, 
that it is possible to express these varieties of indiyidual chii- 
racter, on which all excellence of portraiture depends, whetlier 
oi masse'i of mankind or of t,ioups of leaves 

Now you will be able to undersfai 1 among other matters, 
wberem consists the excellence and wherein the shortcoming of 
the tree-drawing of Haiding It is excellent in so far as it 
foidly ob LTVLi with injre truth than anr otl er work of the 
kind the grt.at Uw^ of crowth ai d aotion in irees it faiK — 
and obsene not in a mii oi but in a piiucipal point — because 
it cannot rightly renicr any one mdivilual detail or incident of 
foliage And m thK it fails ntt fiom mere caielessncss or in 
completion but of necessity the true driwing of detail leii^ 
for eveimore tmposubU to a hand which has contracted a habti of 
execution The noble draughtsman draws a leaf and stops 
and (.ays cajral} — That leaf la of inch and such a character I 
wiil give h m a tnend wlio wih entirely suit hira then he con 
biders what h a friend oight to be and having determined he 
Iraws his fi end This process maj be as ^uick as lightning 
when the master is greal— one of the son=! tf the t,iants , or it 
11 ay be slow and timid but the process is always ^one through , 
no touch or foira is ever added to another by a good painter 
without a mental determination and afhrmation. But when the 
hand has got into a habit, leaf No. 1. necessitates leaf No. 2. ; 
you cannot stop, your hand is as a horse with the bit in its 
teeth ; or rather is, for the time, a machine, throwing out leaves 
to order and pattern, all alike. You must stop that hand of 
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joara, however paiufQlly ; make it understand that it is not to 
havr its own way any more, that it shall never more slip from 
one touch to another witliout orders ; otherwise it is not you 
who are the master, but your fingers. Tou may therefore 
stndy Harding's drawing, and take pleasure in it ;' aud you 
may properly admire th-: dexterity which applies the habit of 
the hand so well, and produees results on the whole so satis- 
factory : but jon must never copy it, otherwise your progress 
will be at once arrested. The utmost you can cverAope to do, 
would be a sketch in Harding's maimer, bat of far mferior dex- 
terity ; for lie has given his life's toil to gain his dexterity, and 
yon, I suppose, have other things to work at besides drawing. 
You would alio incapacitate yourself from ever understanding 
what truly great work wa.'j, or what, Nature was ; but by the 
earnest and complete study of facts, you will gradually come 
to underbtand the one and love ilie other more and more, 
wht h y d w 



I ha 



h d 



obj 

We ha 
ity a 
preh n b 



e many useful remarks, boivever, dispei'ised tbrough tills 
* On this law you will do well, if you cau get access ti 
le fo'Tth chapter of the fourth volume of Modern Painte 
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forest leaves, how Uttle we may hope to discern clearly, iir 
jadge justly, the rents and veios of the human heart ; how much, 
of all that is round ns, in men's actions or spirits, which we at 
first think we understand, a closer and more bring watchful- 
ness would show to be full of mystery, never to be either 
fathomed or withdrawn. 

The expression of this final character in landscape has never 
been completely reached by any except Tnrner ; nor can yon 
hope to reSch it at all until you have given much time to the 
practice of art. Only try always when you are sketching any 
object with a view to completion in light and shade, to draw 
only those parts of it which you really see definitely ; preparivg 
for the after development of the forms by chiaroscuro. It is 
this preparation by isolated touches for a future arrangement 
of superimposed light and shade which renders the etchings of 
the Liber Studiornm so 
inestimable as examples 
and so peculiar. The 
character exists more or 
less in them exactly in 
proportion to the pains 
that Tnrner has taken. 
Thus the ^Esacus and 
Hesperie was wrought 
out with the greatest 
;^^ possible care ; and 
^ the principal branch on 
the near tree is etched 
as in Fig. 26. The 
work looks at first like 
a scholar's instead of a 
the light and shade are Added, every touch 
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fells into its place, and a perfect e^p ess' on of grace and cora- 
plesity resnits. Nay even before the I ght and hade a a a«3eJ 
jou ought to be able to see that the e rref,uUr j. 1 broken 
llnei, eepecially where the express on i3 g vea of the way 
the stem loses itself ia the leaves ire more true ti an the mo- 
notonous thongli graceful leaf draw ng nl h before Tu nerj, 
time, had been employed, even hy the be t ma t rs n tl e r 
distant masses. Pig. 21. is sufli e ly cha a ter s c of the 
f the old voodcut'i 
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ventional stiueture was only g V' 
and their e\quisite delineation of the foreground kept U e r 
couventionali'-tii fiom degeneracy 1 ut n the dra v ng of the 
Oaracci and other derivative m sters the c ivent onil m pre- 
vails everywhere, and sinks gradually nto sera vied work 1 ko 
Fig. 28, about the worst which t s po s 1 le t get nto the 
habit of using, though an i orant pe on n "■! t perhaps 
suppose it more "free," and therefore better than Fg '*6 
Kote, also, that in noble outline draw ng t does not follow that 
a bongh is wrongly drawn, becau e t looks contracted u na u 
rally somewhere, as in Fig 26 ju t al ve th foi age 
Very often the muscular act on vh h s o be expres ed by 
the line, runs into the middle of the bra h and the actual 
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outline of the branch at that place may be dimly i 
or not at all ; and it is 
then only by the future 
shade that its actual shape, 
or the cause of its disap- 
pearance, will be indicated. 
One point more remains 
to be noted about trees, and 
I have done. In the minds 
of our ordinary water-coloar 
artists, a distant tree seems r-^-^ ~ 

only to be conceived as a '"^T- »'■?> 
flat green blot, grouping <^jt;^|^^^ 
pleasantly witli other masses, 
and giving cool colour to 
tlie landscape, but differing 
nowise, in texture, from the 
blots of other shapes, which Fig. as. 

these pdoters use to express 
stones, or water, or figures. Bat as soon as you hai 
carefully a little while, you will be i 
more strongly the better yoa draw them, with the idea of their 
ioftiKss of surface. A distant tree is not a flat and even piece 
of colour, bat a more or less globular mass of a downy or 
bloomy texture, partly passing into a misty vagueness. I find, 
practically, this lovely softness of far-away trees the most dif&- 
calt cf all characters to reach, because it cannot be got by 
mere scratching or roughening the surface, but is always asso- 
ciated with such delicate expressions of form and growth as are 
only imitable by very careful drawing. The penkaife passed 
lightly over this careful drawing, will do a good deal ; but you 
must accustom yourself, from the beginning, to aim much at 
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this softoess in the lint^s of the drawing itself, bj crossing tliem 
delicately, and more or less effacing and confusing the edges. 
Ton. must invent, according to the character of tree, various 
modes of execution adapted to express its texture ; but always 
keep this character of softness in your mind, and in your scope 
of aim ; for in most landscapes it istlie intention of nn.lure ths. 
the tenderness and transparent infinitude of her foliage slioolJ 
be felt, even at the far distance, in the most distinct oppo- 
sition to the solid masses anil flat surfaces of rocks or build 
in^s. 

II ^\ e were m the second place, to consider a little the 
miles of representing water of which important feature of 
Knd&cape I have hardly said anvtliing yet 

^ arer is expre'-scd in common drawings by conventional 
lines whose honzontalitv is supposed tj convev the idea of its 
surface In paintino^ white da hes oi b*rs of li.,ht aie used 
til the same purpose 

But the^e and all other sndi expedienf. are vain and absurd 
A piece of calm water alwavi contains a picture m itself an 
L\quisite reflection of the obj cts ibove it If vou ?ive the 
time necessary to draw these reflect ons distuibing them here 
and there as von see the breeze or cuntnt di'iturb them you 
w 11 get the effect of the water but if yiu have not patience 
to driw tiie reflections no exped nt will give vou a true effect 
The pctnre in the poil needs ncarlv as much d 1 cate draw n? 
ai the pietnre above the po )! , except onlj that if there be the 
least mitun on the water the honzontal lines of the imao-es 
will be dffuspd and brol^en while the vertical ones will remj,in 
devisve and the ob! (jue ones decisive in pnportion to their 
s ptpness 

A few cb t studies will soon teach you this the only thing 
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you need to be told is to watch carefully the lines of iisiwrbannt 
on the surface, as when a bird swims across it, or a fish rises, 
or the current plays round a stone, reed, or other obstacle. 
Take the greatest pains to get the ciircts of these lines true ; 
ihe whole yalue of your careful drawing of the reflections may 
i)? lost by your admitting a single false curve of ripple from a 
wild duck's breast. And (as in other subjects) if you are dis- 
satisfied with your result, always try for more unity and deli- 
cacy : if your reflections are only soft and gradated enough, 
they are nearly snre to giye you a pleasant effect. When you 
are taking pains, work the softer reflections, where they are 
drs-wn out by motion in the water, with touches as nearly hori- 
zontal as may be ; but when you are in a hurry, indicate the 
place and play of the images with vertical lines. The actual 
amstriiction of a calm elongated reflection is with horizontal 
lines ; but it is often impossible to draw the descending shades 
delicately enough with a horizontal toucli ; and it is best 
always when you are in a hnrry, and sometimes when you are 
not, 10 use the vertical touch. When the ripples are large, the 
reflections become shaken, and must be drawn with bold undu- 
latory descending lines. 

I need not, I should think, tell yon that it is of the greatest 
possible importance to draw the curves of the shore rightly. 
Their perspective is, if not more subtle, at least more stringent 
ihan that of any other lines in Nature. It will not be detected 
by the general observer, if you miss the curve of a branch, or the 
sweep of a cloud, or the perspective of a building ;' but every 
ntelligent spectator will feel the difference between a rightly 
drawn bend of shore or shingle, and a false one. Ahiolwtdy 

' The student may hardly at first believe that the perspective of huild- 
mgs ia af little eonaequeiice ; but he will find it so ultimately. Sec the 
remarka on this pointin the Preface. 
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right, in difBcuH river perspectives seen from lieighte, I believe 
no one but Turner ever has been yet ; and oljscrve, tbere is no 
rule for them. To deyclope the curve mathematically would 
require a knowledge of the exact quantity of water in the 
river, tlie shape of its bed, and the hardness of the rocl; or 
shore ; and even with these data, the problem would be one 
which no mathematician could solve hut approximatively. The 
instinct of the eye can do it ; nothing else. 

If, after a little study from Nature, you get puzzled by the 
great differences between the aspect of the reilceted image and 
that of the object casting it ; and if you wish to know the law 
of reflection, it is simply this : Suppose all the objects above 
the water odajiffy reversed (not in appearance, but in fact) 
beneath the water, and precisely the same in form and in rela- 
tive position, only all topsy-turvy. Then, whatever you can 
see, from the place in which you stand, of the solid objects so 
reversed under the water, you will see in the refieetion, always 
in the true perspective of the solid objects so reversed. 

If you canQot quite understand this in looking at water, 
take a mirror, lay it horizontally on the table, put some books 
and papers upon it, and draw them and their reflections ; mov- 
ing them about, and watching how their reflections alter, and 
chiefly how their reflected colours and shades differ from their 
own colours and shades, by being brought into other oppoii- 
tionf. This difference in chiaroscuro is a more important 
I'haracter in water painting than mere difference in form. 

When you ate drawing shallow or raaddy water, you will see 
shadows on the bottom, or on the surface, continually modify- 
ing the reflections ; and in a clear mountain stream, the most 
wonderful complications of effect resulting from the shadows 
and reflections of the stones in it, mingling with the aspect of 
the stones themselves seen through the water. Do not be 
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d at the complexity , Lut uu the otLer hand do noi 
'lope to render it hastily Look at it well making out ercry 
'hing thit you see, and distinguishing eath Lomponent i irt of 
the effect There will be, first the stones tten throQ^h tJia 
vater di'itorted always by lefraction bo that if the general 
jtructure of the stone shows straigjit panllel lines above the 
wattr, you may be "iure they wiO be bent where they enter it , 
then the reflection of the part of the stone above the water 
croi&es and interferes with the part that is 'ieen through it so 
that you c»n hardly tell which is which , and nherpvei um 
reflection is darkest you will see through the water best and 
mee versa Then the real shadow of the stone trooses bcth 
thtse images, and where that shadow falls it makes the wat r 
more reflfci,tiYe and where the sunshine falls jou will 'iee more 
of the sarface of the water, and of any dust or motes that 
may be floating on it but whether yiu are ti see at the same 
spot, most of the bottom of the water or of the reflcLtion of 
the objects above depends on the position of the eye The 
more you look down into the water the better you seo 
objects through it , the more yon look along it the eye 
being low, the more you see the reflection of objCLts above it 
ileui,e the colour of a given sjate of surface m a stream will 
entirely change while you itaud still in the same «pot merely 
as JOU stoop or ruse your head , and thus the col mrs with 
winch water is painted are an indication of the position of the 
spectator, aud connected inseparably with the perspective of 
the shores The most beautiful of ill results that I know in 
mcuntam streams is when the water is shilkw, and the stoi •■a 
at the bottom ire neb redilish orange and bla<,l£ and the water 
IS seen at an ingle which exactly divides the visible cobmi 
between those of the stones and that of the sky, and the sky 
is of clear, full blue. The resulting purple, obtained by the 
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olendiug of the blue and the orange-red, bToken by the plaj of 
iBQuinerabk gradations in the stones, is indescribably laveiy. 

All this seems compUciited enough already ; but if there be 
a strong eoloar in the clear water itself, its of green or blue in 
the Swiss lakes, all these phenomena are doubiy involved ; for 
the darker reflections now become of the colour of the water. 
The reflection of a black gondola, fur m'tance, at Venice, \a 
never black, but pure dark green. And, farther, the coEnur of 
the water itself is of thrpe kinds : one, seen on the surface, ia 
a kind of mdky bloom ; the next is seen where the waves let 
light through them, at their edges ; and the third, shown as a 
change of colour on the objects seen through the water. Thus, 
the same wave that makes a white object look of a clear blue, 
when seen through it, will take a red or violet-colon red bloom 
on its surface, and will be made pure emerall green by trans 
mitted sunshine through its edges. With ill this however, 
you are not much concerned at present but I tell it \oq partly 
as a preparation for what we have afterwaids to say about 
colour, and partly that you may approach lakes and streams 
with reverence, and study them as carefully as other thmgs 
not hoping to express them by a few hrnzontal da hes of 
whit«, or a few tremnlons blots.' Not bnt that much may be 
done by tremulous blots, when you know precisely what yon 

' It is a useful pipoe of study to dissolTe some Prussian blue in water, 
so aa to nialie the liquid definitely blue : fill a large white basiu with the 
Bolulion, and put anything jou lilie to float on it, or lie in it ; walnut 
aheils, bits of wood, leaves of flowers, &c. Then study the effects of tiie 
reflections, and of the stems of the flowers or submerged portions of the 
floating objects, as they appear through the blue liquid; noting espo- 
cially bow, as jou lower your head and look along the surface, you see 
the reflections clearly ; and how, as you raise your head, you lose the 
reflccliona, and see the submerged slems clearly. 
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mean by them, as joa will see by many of the Tomer sketches, 
which are now framed at the National Gallery ; but yon most 
have painted water many and many a day — yes, and all day 
long — before you can hope to do anything like those. 

Ill L tlj ^ m y p 1 1 d wh 1 f p g 

tothld-Iyth^p 11 tg- d Btth 

mh y dbtthtt dmtfyy t 
h Y wUhdlp pllwf ttur 

m d 1 t,th tl f th 1 m f M d Ft 
d f y (, t tl t 1 m d j y f Ily PI te 1 

h h I 1 t 1 d ft T th t [ t 11 g 

y h h Ip J th 1 1 f 

fc d I St t ttl t t d f 

m gi-g dmhmybd thwyby 

fl th tthppt dmt fthbg 

11 as by t 1 m 1 1 by I d w If y 

dwthhl fl Ittk ydltg 

gdtht fl 11 b idtfid 

h w m h th y 1 1 f tl f m i d t f tb th 

1 h tl y f 11 
P g tl t k t th t th th g t p 1 

ty b t ky bj t h t h d f m th Ij t — 

tl t th 1 d t b g 1 h hi t t f 

always beautifully arranged. You canaot be sore of this iu any 
other features of landscape. The rock on which the effect of a 
moantain scene especially depeods is always precisely that 
which the roadmaker blasts or the landlord quarries ; and the 
spot of green which Nature left with a special purpose by hei 

' Respecting Architectural Drawing, aee tlie notice of tlie works o( 
ProuC in (lie Appendix. 
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dark forest sides, aod fiuished with her most delicate grasses, is 
alwaya that wliich the farmer ploughs or builds DpOD. But tlie 
clouds, th.^ugli we caa hide them with smoke, and mis there 
with poison, cannot be quarried nor built over, and they are 
alwajs therefore glorioaslj arranged; so gloriously, that nnlesa 
you have notable powers of memory you need not hope to ap- 
proach the effect of any sky that interests you. For both ita 
grace and its glow depend upon the united influence of every 
cloud within its compass : they all move and burn together in 
a marvellous harmony ; not a cloud of them is out of its ap- 
pointed place, or fails of its part in the ehoir : and if you are 
not able to re olle t ( vL h n tl e case of a compl c ted sky t 
H mj o ble J u should) jrec sely tie form a d pos t o of ell 
the clouds at a B V n m ment y u cannot dn tl e si j at all 
for the clouds w 11 LOt fit f you d a one pa t of them tl rea 
or four m nutes betore a other "iou nu t try heretore to 
helj what memo y y u 1 ave I y ketl uff at tl e n n o t pos bla 
Bpeei the lole an^e of the cl ud mark g ly a y ph rt 
hand r sv nbol w rk ^ a can h t uj n t! e ] ec 1 ar cl ario- 
ter of each as tran [ arent or flee ) or I ear or u 1 htorj 
giv ng af erwaris uch eomplet n to the pirts as o r recol 
lection will enable you to do This however, only when the 
sky is interestmg Irom its gLueial aspect ; at other times, do 
not try to draw all the skj but a smgle cloud : sometimes a 
round cumulns wiil stay five or sis minutes quite steady enough 
to let you mark out his principal masses ; and one or two white 
or crimson lines which cross the sunrise will often stay without 
serious change for as long. And in order co be the readier in 
drawing them, practise occasionally drawing lumps of cottOTi, 
which will teach yon better than any other stable thing the kind 
of softness there is in clouds. For you will find when you havo 
made a frw genuine studies of sky, and then look at any an- 
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cieot or modern painting, that ordinary artists bave alwalys 
fallen iato one of two faQlts : either, in rounding the clouds, 
thcj make them aa solid and hard-edged as a heap of stones 
tied up in a sack, or they represent them not as rounded at all, 
but as Tague wreaths of mist or flat lights in the sky ; aod 
tliink tliey have done enough in leaving a little white paper be- 
tween dashes of blue, or in taking an irregular space out with 
the sponge, Now clouds are not as solid as flour-sacks ; but, 
on the other hand, they are neither spongy nor flat. They are 
definite and very beautiful forms of sculptured mist ; scnlptared 
is a perfectly accurate word ; they are not more drifted into 
form than they are carved into form, the warm air around them 
cutting them into shape by absorbing the visible vapour beyond 
yertaiii limits ; hence their angular and fantastic outlines, aa 
different from a swollen, spherical, or globular formation, on the 
one hand, as from that of flat films or shapeless mists on the 
othpr Ami the worst of all is, thtt sshilc the^e torms are dif- 
ficult enough to draw on any terms, espCLiallj considering that 
they never stay qmct, thp> mait be drawn also a' grciter dis- 
advantage of light and fchad" than any othel^ tlii> force of 
light m clouds being wholly unittamable by art , so that it we 
put shade enough to expiess their torni ai positivelj as it is 
expressed in reality, we must make them painfully too dark on 
the dark sides Nevertheless, tliej are so beautiful if vou in 
the least succeed with them, that you will hardly, I think lu^e 
courage Outline them often with the pen, as you can catuh 
them here and theie , one of the chief uses of doing this will 
bo not so much the memorandum so obtiined as the ksson you 
ftiU get respectmg the softnetb of the cloud-outlines "lou will 
always tind yourselt at a loss to see where the outlme icillj is, 
and when drawn it «ill always look hard and fal^e, and will 
assuredlv be either too round or too square, however often yoii 
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alter it, merelj passing from the one fault to the other and 
hack again, the real cloud striking an inexpressible mean be- 
tween roandness and squareness in all its coils or battlements. 
I speak at present, of course, oiily of the cumulus clond : the 
lighter wreaths and flakes of the upper sky cannot be outlined; 
— thej can oulj be sketched, like locks of hair, by many linea 
of the pen. Firmly developed bars of cload on the horizon are 
in general easy enough, and may be drawn with decision. 
When you have thus accustomed yourself a little to the plac- 
ing and. action of clouds, try to work out their light and shade, 
just as carefully as you do that of other things, looking exdn^ 
sivdy for examples of treatment to the vignettes ia Kogers's 
Italy and Poems, and to the Liber Sludiorum, unless you have 
access to some examplcij of Turner's own work. No othe': 
artist ever yet drew the sky : even Titiau's clouds, and Tinto- 
ret's, are conventional. The clouds ia the "Ben Arthur," 
" Source of Arveron," and " Calais Pier," are among the best of 
Turner's storm studies ; and of the upper clouds, the vignettes 
to Rogers's Poems furnish as many examfiles as yon need. 

And now, as our first lessou was taken from the sky, so, for 
the present, let our last be, I do not advise you to be in any 
haste to master the contents of my nest letter. If jou have 
any real talent for drawing, you will take delight in the discov- 
eries of natural loveliness, which the studies I have already 
proposed will lead you iuto, among tlie fields and hills ; and be 
assured that the more quietly and single-heartedly you take 
each step in the art, the quicker, on the whole, will your pro- 
gress be. I would rather, indeed, have discussed the subjects 
of the following letter at greater length, and in a separate 
work addressed to more advanced students ; but as there are 
one or two things to be said on composition which may set the 
■oUDg artist's mind somewhat more at rest, or furnish him with 
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defence from tlie urgency of ili-advisers, I will glance over the 
main heads of the matier here ; trusting that my doing so 
may not beguile you, my dear reader, from your serious work, 
or lead you to think me, in occapying part of this book with 
talk not altogether relevant to it, less entirely or 

Faithfully yours, 

J. Rdsein. 
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My dear Kbader : — 

If joQ have Iieea obedient, and hare hitherto done ili 
that I have told joii, I tiuat it has not been nithout much 
subdued remonstrance, and home 'iLnous vexatiun Fori should 
be sorry if, when you were led bj the course of your study to 
observe closely such things aa are beautiful in colour you I ad 
not longed to paint them and ftlt consLderable diftitulty m 
complying with your restnctioii to the u-.e of black or blue, or 
grey. You mtgkt to love uoiiur and to thmk nsthmi; quite 
beautiful or perfect without it , and if you reiUj do Icve it, 
for its own sake, and are not merely des lous to colour becj-iise 
you think painting a finer thin^ thtn diiwing, there is some 
chance you may colour wlI! Nevertheless \ou need not hope 
ever to produce anything more than pleasint helps to memory, 
or useful and suggestive sketches in coloui unleas jou mean to 
b wh lly t t 1 may, in the time which other voca 

t 1 t y dp! produce finislied beautifiil and 

m t jy d w g lit and shade But to cnloni well, 
q y If It t be d me cheaper The difficulty 

f 1 ght 1— not twofold nor thrceftld but •k 

th 3f Id dm — by the addition (f cobur to vour 

w k F th h e mare thin a thousand to one 

J, nst y b g ght b th in form and colour with i given 
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touch : it is difficnlt enough to be right in form, if you attend 
to that only ; but when yon have to attend, at the same 
moment, to a niucli more subtle thing than the form, the diill- 
culty is strangely increased — aTid multiplied almost to infinity 
by this great fact, that, while form is absolute, so that you 
can say at the moment you draw any line that it is eithe. 
right or wrong, colour is wholly retatiix. Every hue througli- 
ont jour work is altered by every touch that you add in other 
pIiLces ; so tliat what was warm a minute ago, becomes cold 
when you have put a hotter colour in another place, and what 
was in harmony when you left it, becomes discordant as you set 
other colours beside it ; so that every touch must be laid, not 
with a view to its effect at the time, but with a view to its 
effect in futurity, the result upon it of all that is afterwards to 
be done being previously considered. You may easily under- 
Btand that, this being so, nothing but the devotion of life, and 
great genius besides, can make a colourist. 

But though yon cannot produce finished coloured drawings 
of any value, you may give yourself much pleasure, and be of 
great use to other people, by occasionally sketching with a 
view to colour only ; and preserving distinct statements of cer- 
tain colour facts— as that the harvest-moon at rising was of 
such and such a red, and surrounded by clouds of such and 
such a rosy grey ; that the mountains at evening were in truth 
BO deep in purple ; and the waves by the boat's side were 
indeed of that incredible green. This only, observe, if you 
iiave an eye for colour ; but you may presume that you hava 
this, if yon enjoy colour. 

And, thoogh of course you should always give as much form 
to your subject as your attention to its colour will admit of, 
remember that the whole value of what you are about depends, 
in a coloured sketch, on the colour merely. If the colour is 
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wrong, everytliiug is wrong : just as, if yon are smgiug, and 
sing false note?, it does not matter how true the words are. If 
you sing at all, you must siug sweetly ; and if jou colour at all, 
you must colour rightly. Giye up aH the form, rather than thu 
slightest part of the coloar : just as, if you felt yourself in 
danger of a false note, yon would give up the word, and sing a 
meaningless sound, if you felt tliat so you could save the note. 
Never mind though your houses are all tumbling down— though 
your clouds are mere blots and your trees meie knob^, and 
jonr sun and moon like crooked si\peDces — so onlv that trcps 
clouds, houses, and sun or nioun, are of the right colouis Of 
course, the discipline jou have gone through will enable you to 
hint something of form, even in the fastest sneep of tin bru^h , 
but do not let the thoutfht of form hamptr you in tht le ist, 
when you bpgin to loaki, coIouTi,d memoranda If you want 
the torm cf the snhject, diaw it in bhck and white If yon 
want its colour take its colour, and be sure you have it, and 
not a spurious, treacherous, half measured piece oi mutual eon- 
cession, with the colouia all wrong, and the iorms still anything 
but right It IS best to get mto the hahit of considering the 
coloured work merely as supplement try to your other studies ; 
making jour careful dranings ot the subject fi -.t and then a 
colouied memorandum separately, as shapeless as you like, but 
faithful In hue, and entirdy minding its own business This 
pimciple, howLver bears chieflj on large and distant subjects , 
m foregrounds and near studKS, the colour cannot be hid 
without a good deal of definition of form For it 30U do not 
map the mos=es on the stones accuratelv, you ^ill not have the 
right qnantitj of colour in each bit of moss pattern, and then 
none ot the colours will look right ; but it always vimj hfies the 
work much if you are clear as to your point ot aim ind s^titv 
Bed, when necessary, to fail of all but that. 
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Now, ol coarse, if I were to enter into detail respecting 
ciilouiing, whicli IS the beginuiiig and end of a painter's craft, 
1 bhoTild need to make tbis a work in tlirep Tolamcs instead of 
three letteri, ami to illustrate it in the costliest way. I only 
hope at present to set jou pleaaaiitJy and profitably to work, 
leaving you, within the tetlieiing of certain leading-strings, to 
gather v, hat advantages tou can li om the w orks of art of which 
every year brmgs a greater nnmber witiiin jour reach; — and 
f m t t t wh 1 y t t U b 

ID Ij t g k dly 1 b tt 1 ! t g w ly 

\dltf t I Uldk 1 tmist 

1 gl ff tqttjf h J pltt 

yni k| itpltl ddpf 

1 t 1 1 1 d 1 d 1 I th pi t d 

pit y tblll tcgod 

dp 1 1 y 1 t d f If t 

1 Iv d d !j h 1 t b t y 1 Th t b t 

Itfmdt T dRttffdl 

am y t y f m t f tl p pt by tl p c- 

T d K &=t 1 ly 11 tl p 

d m !1 b I th 1 f tl w th 

Tm b t tl 1 1 It d 11 h p t do 

mjfhdw dtl It ft hKsat 

th t th h h 1 f 1 h tm t th w 

adwkthtashlfd adbg a nWllm 



riL'her faiic.v, ami wilh a, deeper sense of beautj, Hunt? Etera reiilism 
leading liirn continually inio liarshnees. Rossettr^ curelessQess, ta6tt hijD 
iusLioe, ia ouly in ivnter-colour, never ia oil. 
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H nt f th Old 1\ t -c ! Q at h p 

B I b I M I adj J h L w 1 

lead g P E I h 1 1 P tt Ij pt d A d tl 

c H b n d ubt ab t th g in f th ad if t 

Ij r tl a n tl t tl m p t 1 I 

} 1 thm yuwUgt tadll t d 

m th d 1 h b t u tl m d all t ; eo ii I ^ 
f th d I b at □ 

Use Chinese white, well ground, to mix with jour colours in 
order to pale them, instead of a quantity of water. You will 
thus be able to shape your masses more quietly, and play the 
tolonrs about with more ease ; they will not danjp your paper 
so much, and jou will be able to go on continuaily, and lay 
forms of passing cloud and other fugitiye or delicately shaped 
lights, otherwise unattainable except by time. 

This mixiiig of white with the pigments, so as to render them 
opaque, constitutes tody-colour drawing as opposed to trans- 
par&iU-coloaT drawing and you will, pnrhaps, have it often said 
to yon that this body-colour is " illegitimate." It is Just as 
legitimate as oil-painting, being, so far as handling is concerned, 
the isame process, only without its uncleanliness, its unwhole- 
someness, or its inconvenience ; for oil will not dry quickly, nor 
carry safely, nor give the same effects of atmosphere without 
tenfijld labour. And if you hear it said that the body-colour 
looks chalky or opaque, and, as is very likely, think ho your- 
self, be yet assured of this, that though certain effects of glow 
and transparencies of gloom are not to be reached without 
transparent colour those glows and glooms are v«t the noblest 
aim of art. Aftei many years' study of the various results of 
fresco and od paintmg m Italy, and of body-colour and trans- 
parent colour in England, I am now entirely convinced that 
the greatest things that are to be done in art must be douc tn 
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dead colour Tbi" habit of depending on vtrniBh m on lui td 
tints for tran^iparencj , makes the painter comp-irativelj lose 
hight of the nobler translucence which is obtained bj breaking 
vanons colours amidst each other and even nhi,n as by Coi- 
le^^io, Ciqamte pUy of hue is joined with e\quisite ti ins- 
jiarenci, the deh^ht lu the depth almost alwajs leads the 
painter mto mean and lalse chiaroscuro , it leads him to like 
dark backgrounds instead of luminous ones,' and to enjoy, in 
general, qualit3 of colour more than grandeur of coraposition, 
and confined light rather than open sunshine so that the 
really greatest thoughts of the greatest men have always, so 
far as I remember, bteu reached in dead colour, and the 

' All the dcgradmiin of nrl vliii.h wni brought about alter the riae 
of the Dutch school, by asphilmra, jellow vaiiiiBh and brown tree^j 
would have hepn preimieil if only painters had been forced to work in 
dead colour. Any oolonr mil do for some people, il it is brouned and 
ehinitig ; but fallncy hi dead colour is detected on the instant. I evpn 
believe that whenever a puhitcr begins to wish that he could touch any 
portion of his work nith gum, he !■< going wrong 

It is neces.'!ary, however, in this matter, carefully to distiiiguiah 
between tranelacency and lustre Translmenov, though, as I have said 
above, a dangerous templation, is, in its plaet, bLautiful ; but lustre, or 
shi»inesB, ifl always, in painting, a defccL Nav, one of my beat painter- 
frier.ds (the " beet " being umlerBtood to attich to both divisions of that 
awliward compound nord), tned the other day to persuade me that 
lustre was an ignoblenesa in anything ; and it was only the fear of trea- 
Bon to ladies' eyes, and to mountain Ktreams, and to morning dew, which 
kept me from yielding the point to him. One is apt always to generaiis. 
too qtiicklj- in such matters ; hut there can be no question that lustre is 
destrnc^ve of loveliness in colour, as it is of intelligibility in form. 
Whatever may be the pride of a young beauty in the knowledge tha 
her eyes shino (though perhaps even eyes are most beautiful in dlmncsa), 
she ivould be sorry if her cheeks did; and which of us would wish tc 
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from falling into the iiestilcnt habit of sponging to y i 
texture, a tuck which hai nearh ruined our modeni ftatei 
colour achoul of art There are sometimes places ic which 
a skilful artist will roaglieu his paper a, little to get eertam 
CJnrtitious of dustj C( Ijur with more case thin he could other 
wise , and sometimes a skilfully r^sfd piece of paper will in 
the midst of transparent tints answer neatly the putpose 
of chalky body colour m repiesentuig the surtaces of rjcks 
or buildmgs But "Wtilices ot thia kind ire always treacherous 
in a tuos hand^ tempting h m to tru t m them and 
jou had better alwiys work on white or grey pajier as bmooth 
as 6 Ik,' and never distuib the suifaLe of y lur cjhur ir 
paper, except hnillv to scritch out the verj highest lights 
if JOU are using transparent colours 

I haie said above tliat bodj coloui driwing n 1! teach you 
the use of cobur better than working witli menly transparent 
tint'! , but this IS not because the process is an easici one 
but because it is a more compUte one, and also because it 
niFolvos some m irkiiig with transparent tints m the bet naj 
lou are not to tliiiik that beciuse you a'.e body colour you 
maj make any kind of mess lh\t jou hke ant' yet get out 
ol it But \ou lie to avail yourself of the claracters of jour 
maternl, which enible you most neaily to imitate the [ ro- 
cesses of Natnte Thus suppose you have a red rocky cliff 
to sketch, wttli bfne clouds floating over it 'iou paint joai 
cliiF first flimly then take your blue, mixing it to such a tim 

' Bui not ihinv or greoiT Bristol board or hot praaacd m penal 
cr giej pap r tl it feels slig tlv adlie ivi. to ti e h ii d is bea Co se 
gri tj and sandj papers are fit Oili for blotters aid bluidiriTs, no 
good draugltsnian nonld Uy a 1 e on then liner worked muil 
on a tliLii tflugli papLr de id m euifate rolUig up lii= aketches in tig il 
Diindles that nould go dic[ iiit« Ins pockets. 
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(aud here is i f,n,at jiait ol the skill needed) tl it nnen it 
IS laid over the leJ lu tUe tliiclicitss leqmri-d tor ilie 0] t 
ot the miat tlic wj.rm ULk-couur showing thiough the blue 
cloud coloiii , m tj br iig it to esactlj the hue you want , ( \ o jr 
appei tint, therefore, must be mixed culder thin you want 
It ,J theu jou lay it on varjiug it as jou strike it getting 
the forms ot the mist at onct aii<l, if it be ri^htlj done i^ith 
exquisite quilily of tolour, fiom the waim tint's shonin^ 
through and betftien the paitdts ol the other When it 
1= drj JOU may add alitile coloiii to retouch the edi^es whtie 
thoy want shape, or heghten the lyhto where thpy niiit 
roundness or put auotl ei tone o*er the whole , but you cm 
take none anay If vju touch or distuib the suiface, di b\ 
any untow iid accident mi^ the under and uppei _ loiuuis 
together, all is 1 st iirecovtiibly Begin your drawing fiom 
i,he grounl agJin if jou Ike or thiow it into the tiie if 
you hke But do nst wist turn, in trjing to niend it ' 

This diacusson ol the lelative merits of tr^n pirent and 
ipaque cohur has hjwtver led us a httle bejoud the poiitt 
wlieie we should hjve begun , we must go bacli t" oui palette, 
1 JOU pleat Oct a take of each oi the hard colours named 
in the note below ' and tij expciiraouts on their simple cjralji 
n<ktious, by nuxiug each colour with every ofhei If j 5u hke 
to do it m an oiderly way you may prepare a squared piece 
of paatebord, and put the pure colours m columns at the ti p 

X insist upoD this unalterabUity of colour the more because I address 
JOU as a beginner, or an amateur; ft great artist can sometimes get out 
of a (liHicully with credit, or repent without confession. Yet even 
Tilian'a alterations usually show us stains on liis woi'lt. 

' II is, I think, a piece of affectation to try to Horl; with few coLoura; 
tt saves tinie to have enough ^nts prepared witliout mixing, and jou 
may at once allow yourself tlieao twenty-four. If you ftrrauge thum 
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nud side ; the ciised tints being givea at tlie iotersectioris, tlui3 
\Um letters standing for coloui's) : 



This will give you some general notioa of the characters 
)f mixed tints of two colours only, and it is better in practice 



in your colour-box in the order I hare set them do 


wn, you ivlll al-vaj 


easUy put jour 


finger on the one jon want. 




Cobalt. 


Smalt. Antwerp blue. 


Prussian blue. 


Bkek. 


Gamboge. Emerald green. 


Hooiicr's green. 


Lemon yellow 


Caamium yellow. Yellow oobre. 


Koman oelire. 


Raw sienna. 


Burnt sienna. Liglit red. 


Indian red. 


Mara orange. 


Extract of veriuil- Carmine. 






lion 


Tiolet carmine. 


Brown madder. 


. Burnt umber. Vandjko brown. 


Sepia. 


Antwerp blu 


le and Prussian blue are not terj permanent eoloura, be 



you need not caro mucli about permanence in your own work bb vet, 
nn<) ibey are both bcanliful; nljlle lnd:go is mnrkeil by Field as tnort 
fugitive 8till, and is sery ugly. Hooker's green is a mixed colour, put 
in the bos merely to save you loss of time in mining gamboge and 
I'ruBsian blue. Ho. 1. is the best tint of it. Violet carmine is a noble 
colour for laying broken shadows vfith, to be worked Into afterwards 
willi other colours. 

If you wish to take up colouring seriously, you had better get Field's 

about prindples or harmonies of colour; but only to its statements of 
oroctical service ableness in pigments, and of their operations on each 
atheT when mixed, &<;. 
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to confioe yourself as muth a= possible to these i i i to get 
more comphcited coloui'i eitber bj patting a tUird oici- tlits 
lii-vt blended tint or b\ putting the thnd into its mteistices 
NoihinT but watchful praLtite mil teach yau the eflects th it 
slors have on &ii_h other when thus put orer or Ijesidc eaLh 

When you hare got a little used to the principal combi- 
nations, place yourself at a wirido^v wliich the sun does not 
shine ia at, commanding some simple piece of landscape ; 
outline this landscape roughly ; then take a piece of white 
cardboard, cut out a hole in it about the size of a lar^ pea ; 
and supposing R is the room, a d the window, and yon are 
sitting at a, Fig. 29., hold this card- 
board a little outside of the window, 
upright, and in the direction 6 d, parallel a 
a Kttle turned to the side of the window', 'by^^A 
or so as to catch more I ^ht, as at a d, 
never turned as at c rf o the paper 
will be dirk The i \ u v ill see the 
landscape bit bj ^ t throu h the circu- p. ^ 

lar hole Match tl e col ur> of each im- 
portant bit as nearly as jou can, mixing your tints with white, 
beside the apertuie Wi en matched, pnt a touch of the same 
tint at the top of your paper, writing under it : " dark tree 
colour," "hill colour," "field colour," as the case may be. 
Then wash the tint away from beside the opening, and the 
cardboard will be ready to match anotiicr piece of the land- 
scape.' When you have got the colours of the priueipul 

prolix way, is to nut a sqiiai'e hole, some half an ineh wide, in the sheet 
of cardboard, and a series of small circular holes in ii slip of cardboard 
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iinsscK tin Hid Gated laj on a piece ol eacli lu >oui slttrh 
11] Its right place and tlien proeetd to coffl|lete tlje sketch 
in liir nony witli tbem oj youi eye 

Id the course of your eirly expeiiment'' joa will 1 much 
stiuck by two things the flret the inimitable biilhancy of 
li^ht lu sky and in sun lighted things, nnd the second that 
ainoiy tlie tints which joa tan imitate fho'it which you 
thought the dirke t will continually tnrn out to be m reahty 
the lightest Daikiiess of objects is est mated by ns under 
ordinal V ciieunibtinceB much mire bj kn irledge tl an liy sight , 
thus a cedar tr '■-i.otch fii at 200 vaids off will be thought 
of daiker ^rivxi than au elm or oak near u , betau c we 
know Vj experience that the peculiai colour they eUulit at 
that distance la the sj^n of daikness of foliage But nhen 
we try them through the cardbcard, the near oak w 11 be found 
indeed nther dark green and the disti it eedai, peihapa pale 
grey purple The qnautitj of purple and grey in >atnre la, 
by the nav another somewhat surprising subject of distovery 

"Well La^ ing ascertained thus jonr principal tnts \ on may 
proceed to fill up your sketch, m doing «hieh observe these 
follow ing particulars 

1. Many portions of your subj'ect appeared through the 
aperture hi the paper brighter than the paper, as sky, sun- 
lighted grass, &c. Leave these portions, for the present, 
white ; and proceed with ihs pai'ts of which you can lualch 
the tints. 

an inch wide. Pnae tlie slip ovtr the sqnare opening, nnd tiialch enci) 
coloar beside one of the circular openings. Yoii will thiia liave no otoa- 
sion to wash an; of the coloura nnuj. But tlie first rough nictliod i? 
generally all jou want, as after a little praetiee, yon only need to lank 
>t the hue througli the opeoing in order to hu able to tiansfer it to yaut 
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2. As JOD tried your subject with the cardboard, yon musl 
have observed how many changes of hue took place over small 
spaces. In filling up your work, tiy to educate your eye to 
perceive tliese differences of hne without the help of the card- 
board, and lay them deliberately, like a mosaic- worker, as sepa- 
rate colours, preparing each carefully on your palette, and lay- 
ing it as if it were a patch of coloured cloth, cut out, to bo 
fitted neatly by its edge to the next patch ; ao that thafnuU of 
your woik may he, not a slurred or misty look, but a patched 
bed-cover look, as if it had all been cut out with scissors. For 
instance, in drawing the trunk of a birch tree, there will be 
probably white high lights, then a pale rosy grej round them 
on the light side, tlien a (probably greenish) deeper grey on the 
dark side, varied by reflected colours, and over all, rich black 
strips of bark and brown spots of moss. Lay first the rosy 
grey, leaving white for the high lights and for the spots of moss, 
and not touciiing the dark side. Then lay the grey for the 
dark side, fitting it well up to the rosy grey of the light, leav- 
ing also in this darker grey the white paper in the places for 
the black and brown moss ; then prepare the moss colours 
separately for each spot, and lay each in the white place left for 
it. Not one grain of white, except that purposely left for the 
high lights, mnst he visible when the work is done, even 
through a raognifjing-glass, so cunningly must you fit the 
edges to each other. Finally, take your background colours, 
and put them on each side of the tree-trunk, fitting them care- 
fully tfl its edge. 

Fine work you would make of this, wouldn't you, if you had 
not learned to draw first, and could not now draw a good out^ 
line for the stem, much less terminate a colour mass in the out- 
line you wanted ? 

Your work will look very odd for some time, when you first 
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begin to pain' in tliia way, and before yon can modify it, as I 
sliali tell yoQ presently liow ; bat never mind ; it is of tlw 
greatest possible importance that you should practise this sepa 
rate laying nn of the hues, for all good colouring fiiiallj 
depends on it It is, indeed, often necessary, and Bomctiraes 
desirable, to lay one colour and form boldly orer aiiotlier : thus, 
in laying leaves oji blue sky, it is impossible always in large pic- 
tures, or wlien pressed for time, to fill in the blue through tlio 
interstices of the leaves; and the great Venetians constantly lay 
their blue ground first, and then, having let it dry, strike the 
golden brown over it in the form of the leaf, leaving the under 
blue to shine through the gold, and subdue it to the olive 
green they want. But in the most precious and perfect work 
each leaf is inlaid, and the blue worked round it; and, whether 
you use one or other mode of getting your result, it is equally 
necessary to be absolute and decisive in your laying the colour. 
Either your ground must be laid firmly first, and then your 
upper colour struck upon it in perfect form, for ever, tlieucefoj> 
ward, nnalterabic; or else the two colours must be individually 
put in their places ind led up to each otliet till they meet at 
tleir a]]omted biider e jually thenteloruard unthinnCable 
Either [ rocess you see mvolves abiolvie dcci in If j ou once 
begin to slur cr chaige or sketch or trj this way and that 
with your colour it is all over with it and with you "i in wdl 
continually see bid copyists trying to imitate the Venetians by 
danbmg their colours about and ret uchiiig ai d finishing and 
softening when every touLh and every added hue onh lead 
theni faither info chao There is a dog between two children 
in a Veraneae in the Louvre which gve^ the copjL.t much 
emjlojiULUt He has a dark orcuud behind hini which Vero- 
nese has I iinted fir t and then when it was d v or nearlj so, 
struck the locka of the dog s white hair over it with some half 
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doneii curling sweeps of his brash, right at once, and forerer. 
Had one line or hair of them gone wrong, it would have been 
wrong foi-evcr ; no retouching could have mended it. The 
poor copjists daub in first some backgronnd, and then some 
dog's hair j theu retouch the background, then the haii; 
work for hours at it, expecting it always to come right 
to-morow — " when it is finished." They way work for cen. 
turies at it, and they will never do it. If they can do it 
with Veronese's allowtincc of work, liaif a dozen sweeps of the 
hand over the dark background, well ; if not, they may ask 
the dog himself whether it will ever come right, and get true 
answer from him — on Launce's conditions ; " If he say ' ay,' 
it will ; if he say ' no,' it will ; if he shake his tail and say 
nothiag it will " 

3 Vi henever jou lay en a mass of colour be sure that how- 
ever iat^e it maj be ot however smtll, it shall be gradated 
No colour exists in Nature nodei ordinary cirLumstances with 
out gradition If you do not see tl ts it is the fiult of ;-gnr 
mexpenence you iiii/l see it in due time, if you practise 
enoUp'-h Bat lu gtueial you nixj see it at onte In the birch 
trunk for instance the lo'iv grey mast be gradited by the 
ronudne'^B of the stem till it meets the »;haded side , similarly 
the shaded side u, gradated by leflected light Aicoidingly 
whether by addmg water or wbite paint cr by unequal firce 
of touch (this you will do at pleasare, according to the texture 
you wish to produce), you must, in every tint jou lay on, make 
it, a little paler at one part than anotlier, and get an even gra- 
dation between the two deptlis. This is very like laying down 
a formal law or recipe for yon ; but you will find it is merely 
the assertion of a natural fact. It is not indeed physically 
impossible to meet with an ungradated piece of colour, bjit it is 
60 supremely improbable, that you had better get into the 
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habit of asking yourself inTari«i!)Iy, when jon are going to 
copy a tint, — not "Is that grailated '" hut 'IVhitA way is it 
gradated?" and at least in nmetj nine ont of a handled 
iQstance«, yuu will be able to answer decisively after a careful 
glance, though llie gradation miy have bnen so subtle thit >on 
il.d not see it at tirst And it dues not matter how imall the 
touch of colour ni'iy be, lhoa{;:h not litgei thin tlie mulltat 
pin's head, if one pait of it is not datker than the rest, it isj a 
bad touch , for it is not merely because the natui \\ lact is so, 
that your colour should be gridated , the precionsiie'-s and 
pleasantness of the colour itself depends moie on this than oii 
any othei o^ its qualities, for gradation is to colouis just what 
curvatnie is to lines, both being felt to be beautiful bj the 
pure instinct of eveiy human mind, and both, consnJcied as 
types, expressing the law ot giadual change and jiKjijieis in the 
human soul itself Wlut the difference is lu mere beauty 
bet«een a gradated and ungradated coluur, may be seen cnsily 
by laying an even tint of lose-colour on paper, and putting a 
lose leaf beside it Ihe victorious beanty of the rose as com 
paied nith othei flowers, depend? nhoUj on the delitacj and 
qoantitj of its colour gradations, all other flowers bnn^ cithei 
leso ncli in gradation, not having so many folds of leaf , oi ksa 
lender, being patched and veined instead of fluslied. 

4. Bat observe, it is not enough in general that colour should 
be gradated by being made merely paler or darker at one place 
than another. Generally colour changes as it diminishes, and i» 
not merely darker at one spot, but also pnrer at one spot than 
anywhere else. It does not in the least follow that the dark- 
est spot should be the purest ; still less so that the lightest 
should be the purest. Very often the two gradations moie or 
less cross each other, one passing in one direction from paleness 
i, another in another direction from purity to dull- 
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ness, but there will almost always be both of them, however 
leconciled ; and you must never be satisfied with a piece of 
colour until jon have got both : that is to say, every piece of 
iilue that you lay on must be quite blue only at some ^ven 
spot, nor that a large spot ; and must be gradated from thai 
into less pure blue— greyish blue, or greenish blue, or purplish 
blue, over all the rest of the space it occupies. And tliis yoo 
must do in one of three ways : eitlier, while the colour is wet, 
mix with it tlie colour which is to subdue it, adding gradually 
a httle more and a little more ; or else, when the colour is 
quite dry, strike a gradated touch of another colour over it, 
leaving only a point of the first tint visible ; or else, lay the 
subduing tints on in small touches, as in the exercise of tinting 
the chess-board. Of each of these methods I have something 
to tell you separately : but that is distinct from the subject of 
gradation, which I must not quit without once more pressing 
upon you the preeminent necessity of introducing it every- 
where. I have profoaud dislike of anything like Aabit of hand, 
and yet, in this one instance, I feel almost tempted to encour- 
age you to get into a habit of never touching paper with colour, 
without securing a gradation. You will not, in Turner's largest 
oil pictures, perhaps six or seven feet long liy four or five high, 
find one spot of colour as large as a grain of wheat ungradated: 
and you will find in practice, that brilliancy of hue, and vigour 
of light, and even the aspect of transparency in shade, are 
essentially dependent on this character alone ; hardness, cold- 
ness, and opacity resulting far more from equality of colour than 
from nature of colour. Give me some mud off a city crossing, 
some ocbre out of a gravel pit, a little whitening, and some 
coal-dust, and I will paint you a luminous picture, if you give 
me time to gradate my mud, and subdue my dust : but though 
you had the red of the -uby. the blue of the gentian, snow foi 
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tlio light, and amber for the gold, you cannot paint a, luminoua 
picture, if yoa keep the masses of those colours unbroken in 
puritj, and nnvarjing in depth. 

5. Next note the three processes by which gradation and 
other characters are to be obtained : 

A. Mixing while the colour is wet. 

You may be confused bj my first telling you to lay on the 
hues in separate patches, and then telling you to mix hues to- 
gether as you lay them on : but the separate masses are to be 
laid, when colours distinctly oppose each other at a giTen limit; 
the hoes to be mixed, when they palpitate one through the 
o^her, or fade one into the other. It is better to err a little on 
the distinct side. Thus I told you to paint the dark and light 
sides of the birch trunk separately, though, in reality, the two 
tints change, as the trunk turns away from the light, gradually 
one into the other ; and, after being laid separately on, will 
need sopie farther touching to harmonize them : but they do 
so in a very narrow space, marked distinctly all the way up the 
trunk ; and it is easier and safer, therefore, to keep them sepa- 
rate at first. Whereas it often happens that the whole beauty 
of two colours will depend on the one being continued well 
through the other, and playing in the midst of it : blue and 
green often do so in water : blue and grey, or purple and scar- 
let, in sky ; in hundreds of such instances the most beautiful 
and truthful results may be obtained by laying one colour into 
the other while wet ; judging wisely how far it will spread, or 
blending it with the brush in somewhat thicker consistence of 
wet body-colour ; only observe, never mix in this way two m»»- 
lures ; let the colour you lay into the other be always a simple, 
not a compound tint. 

li. Laying one colour over another. 

If you lay on a solid touch of vermilion, and, after it is quite 
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dry, strike a little very wet carmine quickly over it, yon wib 
obtain a much more brilliant red tbnn by mixing tlie carmine 
and vermiiion. Similarly, if you 1 y a dark colour first, and 
strike a little blue or white body-colour lightly over it, you will 
get a more ber.utiful grey than by mixing the colour and the 
blue or white. lu very perfect painting, artifices of this kind 
arc continually used ; but I would not have you trnst much to 
them : they are apt to make vou think too much of quality of 
colour. I should like you to depend on little more than the dead 
colours, simply laid on, only observe always this, that the les> 
colour you do the work with, the better it will always be ;' so that 
if you have laid a red coloui', and you want a purple one above, 
do not mix the purple on your palette and lay it on so thick as to 
overpower the red, but take a little thiu blue from your palette, 
and lay it lightly over the red, so as to let the red be seen 
through, and thas produce the required puiple ; and if you 
want a green hue over a blue one, do not lay a quantity of 
green on the blue, but a little yellow, and so on, always bring- 
ing the under coionr into service as far as you possibly can. 
If, however, the colour beneath is wholly opposed to the one 
you have to lay on, as, suppose, if green is to be laid over scar- 
let, you must either remove the required parts of the under 
colour daintily first with your knife, or with i\'8ter ; or else, lay 
solid white over it massively, and leave that to dry, and then 
glaze the white with the apper colour. This is better, in gene- 
ral, than laying the upper colour itself so thick as to conquer 

' If coloura were twenty times as costly aa tliey are, we should liftve 
manj more good paintera. If I were Chanoellor of the Exchetivier I 
would lay a tai of twenty sliiilings a cake on all colours except bla«k, 
Fruasian blue, Vandyke brown, and Chinese white, which I would leave 
for students. I don't eay this jestingly ; I believe such a tai would do 
more to advance real art than a great many Bohools of design. 
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the ground w! 1 f t f t le a tran parent oloar you 
ca Qot Jo Thas f you havu t trlie am b ^\ itiil 
lea^e of t ees over blue sky and tbey ire tno ntr ate tc 
hi e tl r ] laces 1 ft t r t! e n a la g tl e blue t a 
be ler to lay the fir t 111 te and tl e glaze w tfi 

8 en 1 an 1 och e tl a to m x the enna lu I h te tl out,h, 
ot c uise the process i longer aoii nore t ouble om Neye ■ 
theles f tie f ma of tou hes e^ dare ve j lei ate tie 
after j,l zt g a mpo i le 1 o must then n \ tl e n arm 
coloui tl k at o e and sue and th s s offe c s arj 
Jor del utc ^rais and uch otl er fane tl ea 1 of 1 f n f e 
ground noik 
C Break ^o e olou n n dll po ut tl rou t or v r auoth r 
Th s t! e n o t mj ort t of all proce ses a good n dec 
oil and water-coloar painting, but you need not hope to attaiD 
very great skill m it To do it uell is rery laboiious, and 
requires snch skill and dcluacy of hand a^ can only be acqaiied 
by anceasing practice But jou will Ind advantage id noting 
the following points, 

(a.) In distant effects of rich subject, wood, or rippled water, 
or broken clonda, much may be done by touciie-? or crumbling 
dashes of rather dry colour, with other colours afterwards put 
cunningly into the interstices. The more you practise this, when 
the sabject evidently calls for it, the more your eye will enjoy the 
higher qualities of colour. The process is, in fact, the carrying 
out of the principle of separate colonrs to the utmost possible 
refinement ; using atoms of colour in juxtaposition, instead of 
large spaces. And aote, in Ailing up minute interstices of this 

' I say modern, because Titian'a quiet way of blending colourj', naich 
b the perfectly right ono, is not understood now by any artist. The I,e3t 
colour n'e reacli is got I ? Etippling; but t)iia la not rjuite right. 
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kind tint if jou waot the colour you fill them with ti 'il yw 
brightly it IS better to put a rather posilivt, jMHtit oi it with i 
Lttle nhite left h side oi round it m tie interstice tlnii to put 
apile tint ot tl e Lolour ovei the whole inferstice \ellowor 
oiaiye will harllj show li pale in mall spaces, I ut they 
show bii^hth in hrm touche howevei smal! « th uliite beside 

{J ) If a coloiu lij to be il'trkuied by fupLnmpo cd poitiuna 
of another it is m many cases better to lay the uppeniioat 
colour in rather vigorous small touches like finely chipped 
straw o7ei the undti one thin t) lay it on as a tiut for two 
reasons the fiist tliat the play of the two olours together is 
pleasant to the eye , the econd that much express on of fcnn 
may be got by ni&e admini tiation of the uppei Ujrk touches 
In distant mountains the? may be made piiiet if or broken 
crag^ or Tillages or stones or whatever you choose , lu douds 
they n iy indicate the d rettion of the ram tl t. rull and outlmo 
of the cloud manes, and m water the minor wives All 
noble effects of diik atmo'pbcre aie got m good water-coloir 
drawing by theie two expcd ents, inteilacing the colouis or 
retouching the kwer one with fiue daiker diawing in an upptr 
Sponging lud wash ng lor daik atrio=pheric effect is baibaroui 
and mere tjros w irk though it is oiteu usetui foi pas ages of 
delicate atmospheric 1 ^ht 

{c ) When yon hue time practise the pr luctinn of mi\eij 
tints by inteihced touches of the pure colours out of whch 
they are formed, and use the process at the parts of your 
sketches where yju wish bi ^et iich ind iusci u-- effects 
Study the works of W liliam Hunt of the Old "\\ itci col ur 
Society, in this respect continually and make frequent memo- 
randa of the Yiriesations in flowers , not painting the flower 
completelj but laymg the ground colour of one petal, and 
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painting the spots on it with studious precision : a series of 
single petals of lilies, geraniums, tulips, &c., nnmberod with 
proper reference to their positioQ in the flower, will be interest 
ng to jon on many grounds besides those of art. Bo careful 
to get the gradated distribution of the spots well followed in 
tlie Ciilceolarias, foxgloves, and the like ; and work out tiie odd, 
iudeSuite hues of the spots themselTes with minute grains of 
pure interlaced colonr, otherwise you will never get their rich- 
ness or bloom. You will be surprised to Bud, as you do this, 
first, the universality of the law of gradation we have so much 
in3i?ted upon ; secondly, that Nature is just as economical of 
her fine colours as I have told you to be of yours. ' Yon would 
think, by the way she paints, that her colours cost her some- 
thing enormous ; she will oiily give you a single pare touch, jnst 
where the petal tnrns into liglit ; but down in the bell all is 
subdued, and under the petal all is subdued, even in the show- 
iest flower. What you thought was bright blue is, when you 
look close, only dusty grey, or green, or purple, or every colour 
in the world at once, only a single gleam or streak of pure blue 
iu the centre of it. And so with all her colours. Sometimes I 
have really thought her miserliness intolerable : in a gentian, 
for instance, the way she economises her ultramarine down in 
the bell is a little too bad. 

Next, respecting general tone. I said, just now, that, for 
the sake of students, my tax should not be laid on black or oii 
white pigments ;. but if you mean to be a colourist, you must 
lay a tax on them yourself when you begin to use true colour ; 
that is to say, you must use them little, and make of them 
much. There is no better test of your colour tones beiiig good, 
than your having made the white in your picture precious, and 
the black conspicuous. 

I say, first, the white precious. I do not mean merely giifr 
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tering or brilliaut ; it is easy to scratch white sea-gulls out of 
black clouds, ar^d dot clumsy foliage with chalky dew ; but, 
ffheu white is well managed, it ought to be strangely delicious 
— tender as well as bright — like inlaid mother of pearl, oi 
white roses washed in milk. The eye ought to seek it for rest, 
brilliant though it may be ; and to feel it as a space of strange, 
heavenly paleness in the midst of the flushing of the colourt 
This effect you can only reach by general depth of middle tint, 
by absolutely refusing to allow any white to exist except whetv 
you ueed it, aud by keeping the white itself subdued by grey, 
except at a few points of chief lustre. 

Secondly, you must make the black conspicuous. IIowcyci 
small a point of black may be, it ought to catcli the eye, otlier- 
wise yonr work is too heavy in the shadow. All the ordinary 
shadows should be of some coUi^w — never bla«k, nor approach- 
ing black, they should he evidently and always of a luminons 
nature, and the black should look strange among them ; never 
occurring except in a black object, or in small points indica- 
tive of intense shade in the very centre of masses of shadow. 
Shadows of absolutely negative grey, however, may be beauti- 
fully used with white, or with gold ; but still though the black 
thus, in subdued strength, becomes spactoits, it snould always 
be cons^nawus ; the spectator should notice this grey neutral- 
ity with some wonder, and enjoy, all the more intensely on ac- 
count of it, the gold colour and the white which it relieves 
Of all the great colourists Velasquez is the greatest master of 
the black chords. His black is more precious than most other 
people's crimson. 

It is not, however, only white and black whicu you must 
make valuable ; you must give rare worth to every colour you 
use ; but the white and black ought to separate themselves 
quaintly from the rest, while the other colours should be eon 
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tinually passing one into tlie other, being all evidently corapO' 
nions in tliB naiae gay world ; wiiile the white, black, and 
neutral grey should stuud inonkishly ulouf iu the midst of them. 
You may melt your crimson into purple, your purple into blue, 
aud your blue into green, but you must not melt any of them 
into biack. You sboulU, however, try, as I said, to give jwe- 
dousness to all your colours ; and this especially by never using 
a graiu more than will just do the work, and giving each hue the 
highest value by opposition. All fine colouring, like fioe draw- 
ing, is delicate ; and so delicate that if, at last, yon see the colour 
you are putting ou, you are putting on too much. You ou^ht 
to feel a change wrought in the general tone, by touches of 
colour which iudiviiiually are too pale to be seen ; aud if there is 
one atom of any colour in the whole picture which is unneces- 
sary to it, that atom burts it. 

Notice also, that nearly all good compouud colours are odd 
colours. You shall look at a hue in a good painter's work ten 
minutes before you know what to call it. You thought it was 
brown, prtscntly you feel that it is red ; next that there is, 
somehow, yellow iu it ; presently afterwards that there is blue 
in it. If you try to copy it you will always fiud your colour 
too warm or too cold — no colour in the box will seem to have 
aay affinity with it ; and yet it will be as pore as if it were laid 
at a single touch with a single colour. 

As to the choice and harmony of colours in general, if you 
cannot choose and harmonize them by instinct, you will never 
do it at ail. If you need examples of utterly harsh and horri- 
ble colour, you may Sad plenty given in treatises upon colour- 
ing, to illustrate the laws of harmony ; and if you want to 
colour beautifully, colour as best pleases yourself at q\i,iet times, 
not so as to catch the eye, nor to look as if it were clever oi 
difficult to colour in that way, but so that the colour may be 
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pleasant to jou when you are liappy, or thoughtful Looli 
inuuh at tlie luoriiinij and evening sky, and umcli at simple 
flowers — dog-roses, wood hyacinths, violets, poppies, thistles, 
lieather, and such like— as Nature arranges them in the woods 
aud fields. If ever any scientific person tells you ihiit two 
colours are "discordant," make a note of the two colours, 
and pot them together whenever you can. 1 have aclunlly 
lieard people say tliat blue and green were discordaui ; the two 
colours which Nature seems to inter.d never to be separated, 
and never to be felt, either of thera, in its full beauty without 
the other ! — a peacock's neck, or a blue sky through green 
leav railu wave 1 green 1 gl ts tl o "h t b ft; pre- 
c clj ti e level e^t th ^s ue t to olouJs at su r e r tl a 
coloured viorld of ours If o 1 ave a g od eye for col urs 
yuwllbonfidothw o atlyliaure puts puip e aid 
gr e together pur| !e and sctrl t gr en a d b uc yello a d 
neut al grey a d tl e I ke a d 1 o v she str ke hese c lour 
cone rl for ^e al tones -ml the wo ks nto them w th 
numerable b r 1 dte o ea id you I! g adually come to 
Ike hat she does and finj out ew a d beaut ful chords of 
colour n he vork e ery day If yon enjo/ the depend upon 
it jou will pamt them to a certain point n^ht . or, at least, it 
you do not enjoy them, you are certain to paint them wrong. 
If colour docs not give you intense pleasure, let it alone ; de- 
pend upon it, you arc only tormenting the eyes and senses of 
people who feel colour, whenever you touch it ; and that is 
oakind and improper. Ton will find, also, your power of 
colouring depend mu^h on your state of health and right ba- 
lance of mind ; when you are fatigued or ill you will not see 
colours well, and when you are ill-tempered you will not choose 
them well : thus, though not infallibly a teat of character in in- 
dividuals, colour power is a great sign of mental health Id 
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nations; whei they are in a state of intellectual decline, tl.eircol- 
onring always gels dull.* You mnst also take great care not to b< 
misled by affected talk about colour from people who have not 
the gift of it : nnmhers are eager and voluble about it who 
probably never in all their lives received «no genuine colour- 
sensation. The modern religionists of the school of Overbeck 
are just like people who eat slate-jiencil and chalk, and assure 
everybody that they are nicer and purer than strawberries and 
plum. 

Take care also never to be misled into any idea that colour 
can help or display forth; colour' always disguises form, and 
is meant to do so. 

It is a favourite dogma among modern writers on colour that 
"warm colours" (reds and jelloivs) "approach" or express 
nearness, and " cold colours " (blue and grey) " retire " or ex- 

' The worst geiieml ehnpneter tliftt colour ciin possibly hare is a pre- 
valent tendcnc)- to a dirty jellowish green, like tliftC of a doenyiiig heap 
of vcgetdbles ; this colour ia accurately iadicutive of decline or paralyHS 
in missal-paiatirg. 

'' That is to eay, local colour inherent in the object. The gradations 
01' colour ID the sarioua shadows belonging to various lights exhibit form, 
and therefore no one' but a colourist can ever draw formit perfectly (see 
Modern Painters, vol. iv. eliap. Hi. at the end); but all notions of ex- 
plaining form by superimposed colour, as in architectural mouldings, are 
absurd. Colour adorns form, bat does not interpret it. An apple is 
prettier, because it is striped, bat it does not look a bit rounder; and a 
eheek is prettier because it ia flushed, hut you would see the form of the 
cheek bone better if it were not. Colour may, indei'd, detach one shape 
front another, as in gro\inding a bas-relief, but it always diminishes the 
B[ipearanct of projection, and wliether jou put blue, purple, red, yellow, 
cr green, for your ground, the baa-relief nill be just as clearly or just aa 
imperfectly relieved, as long as the colours are of equal depth. The blue 
ground will not retire the hundi-cdth part of an inch more than the red 
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press distance. So far is this from being the case, tT»at no 
expression of disianee in tlic wjrld is so gi-eat as that of the 
gold and orange iu twilight sky. Colours, as snch, are abso- 
lutely inexpressive respecting distance. It is their qualihj 
(as depth, delicacy, &c.) which expresses distance, not thei;' 
tint. A blue bandbox set on the same shelf with a yellow one 
will not look an incii farther off, but a red or orange cloud, in 
the upper sky, will always appear to be beyond a Ijlue cloud 
close to us, as it is in reality. It is quite true that in eertaio 
objects, blue is a sign of distance ; but that is not because 
blue is a retiring colour, but because tlie mist in the air is blue, 
and therefore any warm colour wnich has not strength of light 
enough to pierce the niist 13 lost or subdued in its blue : but 
blue s no more, on this account, a "retiring colour," than 
brown is a retiring colour, because, whoLi stones are seen 
through broftu water, the deeper they lie the browner they 
look; or than yellow is a retiring colour, because, when objects 
are seen through a London fog, the farther off they are the 
yellower they look. Neither blue, nor yellow, nor red, cau 
hare, as such, the smallest power of expressing either nearness 
or dislance : they express them only under the peculiar circum- 
stances which render tliem at the moment, or in that place, 
signs of nearness or distance. Thus, vivid orange in an orange 
is a sign of nearness, for if you put the orange a great way off, 
its colour will not look so bright ; but viyid orange in sky is a 
sign of distance, because you cannot get the colour of orange 
in a cloud near you. So purple in a violet or a hyacinth is a 
sign of uearness, because the closer you look at them the more 
purple you see. But purple in a mountain is a sign of distance, 
because a mountain close to you is not purple, but green or 
grey. It may, indeed, be generally assumed that a tender or 
pale colour wiil more ur less express distance, and a powerful 
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or dark cuiour neariieis , but even tins is not alujja so 
IleiitlLaiy lulls will usuj.lly give a pak and teiidti imipltj luai 
and an intense aud daik puiple iai auay , tlie mat coluiit of 
Eiiiiset OQ snow IS pale od the snow it jonr ftet, deep and full 
ou tlie suoH m tlie diotatn.e , and tlie gii,en ol a Svuss lake is 
pale in the cleai waves on the beach, hut mten'ie i^ an emerald 
in the sunatioak, six: iiiilci from shoie And in any ca5e when 
the foreground la la strong li^ht, with mueii watei about it, or 
white surface, casting luttnse rellenions, all its colours may be 
perfectly delicate, pale, aud faint , while the distance, when it 
is in shado«, may lelieve the whole faieground wiili intense 
darks of purple, blue gieea, or ulttamar ue blue So that, on 
the wliole, it is quite hopeless aud absurd to expect any help 
from laws of ' afiiial pei-pcctivt " Look for the natuial effects, 
and set them down is fuUj aa jou can, and as laithlully, and 
iwiw alter a colour because it wo'n't look i.i its n^ht place 
Put the eoloui strong if it be strong, though fai off , faint, if 
it be faint, thougli clo-e to yon Wliy should jou suppose that 
Kature alwajs means jou to know exactly how far one thm^ is 
from anotliei ? She certainly intends you always to enjoy her 
colouring, but she does not wish you alwiis to measure her 
space. You would be hard put to it, eyeiy time you painted 
the sun setting, it jou had to express his 95,000,000 miles of 
distance in " afei lal perspective " 

There is, however, I think, one law about t'l'^tance, whicL 
lias some claims to he considered a constant one namely, that 
dullness and heaviness of colour are more or less indicative of 
nearness. All distant colour is pure colour : it may not be 
bright, but it is clear and lovely, not opaque nor soilml; for the 
air and light coming between us and any earthy or iidperfect 
colour, purify or harmonise it; hence a bad eolourist is peculiarly 
incapable of expressi Ig distance. I do not of course mean 
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Iliat you art; to use had colours in your foreground by way of 
making it come forward ; but oiily that a failure in colour, 
lliere, will not put it out of its place ; while ft failure in colouf 
ill the distance will at once do away with its remoteness ; yuut 
dull-coloured foreground will still be a foregrouud, though 
ill-painted ; but your ill-painted distance will not be merely b 
dull distance, — it will be no distance at all. 

I liave only one thing more to advise yoQ, namely, never to 
colour petulantly or hurriedly. You will not, indeed, be able, 
if you attend properly to your colouring, to get anything like 
the quantity of form you conld in a chiai'oscnro sketch ; never- 
theless, if you do nut dash or rush at your work, nor do it laz- 
ily, you may always get enough form to he satisfactory. An 
extra quarter of an hour, distributed in quietness over the 
course of the whole study, may just make the difference hetweeu 
a quite inielKglble drawing, and a slovenly and olfture one. If 
you detcnnhie well beforehand what outline each piece of 
colour is to have ; and, when it is on the paper, guide it with- 
out nervousness, as far as you can, into the form recpiircd ; and 
then, after it is dry, consider thoroughly what touches are needed 
to complete it, before laying one of tliem on ; yon will be sur- 
prised to find how masterly the work will soou look, as com- 
pared with a hurried or ill-considered sketch. In no process 
that I kuow of — least of all in sketching — can time be really 
gained by preeipitaiion. It is gained only by caation; and gained 
in all sorts of ways ; ot not only truth of form, but force of 
light, is always added by an intelligent and shapely laying of 
the shadow colours. You may often make a simple flat tint, 
rightly gradated and edged, express a complicated piece of sub- 
ject without a single retouch. The two Swiss cottages, for 
instance, with their balconies, and glittering windows, and 
general character of shingly eaves, are expressed in Pig 30 
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with one tint of grey and a few di pei ed spots and lines of it; 
all of whirh yon oan-ht to be able to lay on without more than 
thnce difpiDg your brush nud witl jut i 6i ^le touch iil'tcr the 
tint IS dry 

Heie then for 
I cannot without 
Cslourcd diustra 
tiOQS tell \ ou 




you t3 fallow out 
the subject for 
yoar elf with ucli 
help as you may 
receive from, the J^'if. so. 

water-colour drawirig;s acces.sjble to you ; or from any of the 
little treatises on their art which have been published lately by 
our water-colour painters.' But do not trust much to worlds 
of this kind. You may get valuable hints from them as to mix- 
ture of colours ; and here and there you will find a useful arti- 
fice or process explained; but nearly all such books are written 
only to help idle amateurs to a meretricious skill, and Ihey are 
full of precepts and principles which may, for the most part, be 
interpreted by their predse negatives, and then acted upon with 
advantage. Most of them praise boldness, when the only safe 
attendant spirit of a beginner is caution ; — advise velocity, 
when the first condition of success is deliberation ; — and piead 
for gCDeralisation, when all the foundations of power must be 
laid in knowledge of speciality. 



ee. how( 



r, at the close of thi> 
with the management 



letter, the notice of one more 
>f colour, uiidor the heiid " Law 
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And DOW, in the last place, I have a few thing's to tell _you 
respecting that dangerous nobleness of consummate art, — Com 
"osiTiON. Fur though it is quite unnecessary for you yet 
awhile to attempt it, and it may be inexpedient for you to 
attempt it at all, you ought to know what it means, and to 
ook for and enjoy it in the art of others. 

Composition means, literally and simply, putting several 
things together, so as to make one thing out of them ; the 
nature and goodness of which they all have a share in produc- 
ing. Thus a musician composes an air, by putting notes to- 
gether in certain relations ; a poet composes a poem, by put- 
ting thoughts and words in pleasant order ; and a painter a 
picture, by putting thoughts, forms, and colours in pleasant 
order. 

Id all these ease^, observe, an intended unit) mu*;! be the 
result of composition. A paviour cannot be said to compose 
the licajj of stones which he empties from his cart, nor the 
sower the handful of seed which he scatters from his hand. It 
is the essence of composition that everything should be in a 
determined place, perform an intended part, aLid act, in that 
part, advantageously for everything that is connected with it. 

Composition, understood in this pure sense, is the type, iu the 
arts of mankind, of the Providential government of the world.' 
It is an exhibition, in tlie order given to notes, or colours, or 
forms, of the advantage of perfect fellowship, discipline, and 
contentment. In a well-composed air, no note, however short 
or low, can be spared, but the least is as necessary as the great- 
est : no note, however prolonged, is tedions ; but the others 
prepare for, and are benefited by, its duration : no note, how- 
ever high, is tyrannous ; the others prepare for and are bene- 

See farther, on tliis subject, Mojern Paintera, vol. iv. chap. viii. g fl 
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fited by, its exaltation : no note, however low, is overpoweicd, 
tliB oiliurs prepare for, and sympathise with, its hi. amity . and 
the result is, that each aud every note has a value in the pc;! 
lion assigned to it, which, by itself, it never possessed, and of 
which, by separation from the others, it would instantij be de 
p rived. 

Similarly, in a good poem, eucli word and Hwi^ght enhiuces 
tiie value of those which precede aud follow iL ; and every syl- 
lable has a loveiiuess which depends not so niach on its abstract 
sound as on its position. Look at the same word in a diction- 
arv and yon will hardly recognise it 

Much more in a i;reat pii-ture , tverv line and colour is so 
arranjred aa to advantage the rest None are mes'ientia!, 
however blight , ind none are independent, howtvei forcible 
It IS not euoiich that they truly represent natural obiccts , but 
thty must fat into leituiu pla^,e^, and gather into certain har- 
monious gioups so that foi mstaiite the red rhimne\ ot a 
cottage IS not nieiely set in its pUce as a chimney, but th'it it 
ma^ affect m a certain »a^ pleasurable to the eve the pieces 
of gieen or blue m other paita of tht* picture , aud ne ought 
to '-te that the work is master!), meielv by the p' aitions and 
quiutities of these patches of green, red, and blue even at a 
distance which renders it perfectly impo sible to determine 
■ft hit the colours represent or to see whether the red is a 
cliimnej, or an old woman's cloak , aud whether the blu'' la 
Bmoke sitv, or water 

Iteeems to be appointed, m order to remind us, m all ne do, 
of the great laws of Divine government and human polity, that 
composition in the arts should strongly affect every order of 
mind, however uniearned or thoughtless. Hence the popular de 
liglit in rhythm and metre, and iu simple musical melodies. But 
it is also appointed that power of composition in the fine arts 
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shouid be an exclusiye attribute of great intellect. All men can 
more or less copy what they see, and, more or less, remember 
it ; powers of reflection and investigation are also common to 
us all, so that the decision of iuferiority in these rests only on 
questions of degree. A. has a better memory than B., and 0. 
icdccts more profoundly thaa D. But the gift of composition 
is not given at ail to more thaa one man iu a thousand ; in it3 
highest range, it does not occur aboye tbree or four times ia a 
century. 

It follows, from these genera] truths, that it is impossible to 
give rules which will enable you to compose. You might much 
eive rules to enable you to be witty. If it were 
*itty by rule, wit would cease to be either ad- 
sing : if it were possible to compose melody by 
rule, Mozart and Cimarosa need not iiave been born : if it were 
possible to compose pictures by rule, Titian and Veronese would 
be ordinary men. The essence of composition lies precisely in 
the fact of its being unteachable, in its being the operation of 
un individual mind of range and power exalted above othcfs. 

But though no one can invent by rule, there are some simple 
laws of arrangement which it is well for you to know, because, 
though they will not enable you to produce a good picture, 
they will often assist you to set forth what goodness may be in 
your work in a more telling way than you could have done 
otherwise ; and by tracing them in the work of good composers, 
you may better understand the grasp of their imagination, and 
the power it possesses over their materials. I shall briefly 
state the chief of these laws. 

1. THE LAW OF PRIKCIPAUrr. 

The great object of composition being always to secure 
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unity ; that ia, to make out of many things one whole ; the 
first mode in which this can be effected is, by determiniag that 
owe feature shall be more, important than all the rest, and that 
the others shall group with it in subordinate positious. 

This is the simplest law of ordinary ornamentation. Thus 
the gronp of two leaves, a. Fig. 31., ia unsatisfactory, because 
it has no leading leaf ; but that 
at i is prettier, because it has 
a head or master leaf j and c ^i0 
more satisfactory still, because ' 
the subordination of the other ** 
members to this head leaf is '^' ' 

made more manifest by their gradual loss of size as they fall 
back from it. Hence part of the pleasure we have in the 
Greek honeysuckle ornament, and snch others. 

Thus, also, good pictures have always one light larger or 
brighter than the other lights, or one figure more prominent 
than the other figures, or one mass of colour dominant over all 
the other masses ; and in general you will find it ranch benefit 
your sketch if jou manage that there shall be one light on the 
cottage wall, or one blue clond in the sky, which may attract 
the eye as leading light, or leading gloom, above all others. 
But the observance of the rnle is ofttu so cunningly concealed 
by the great composers, that its force is hs,rdly at first trace- 
able ; and you will generally find they are voigar pictures iu 
which the law is strildngh/ manifest. This may be simply illus- 
trated by musical melody ; for instance, in snch phrases as 
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one note (here the npper g) rales the whole passage, aiid has 
tne IqI! energy of it concentrated in itself. Such passages, cor- 
responding to completely subordinated compositions in painting^ 
are apt to be wearisome if often repeated. But in such a 
pnraee as this ; 



it is very difBcuU to say which is the principal note. The a 
the last bar is slightly dominant, bnt there is a very equal e 
nmt of power running through the whole ; and si 
rarely weary. And this principle holds through vast scales of 
arrangement; so that in the grandest compositions, such as Paul 
Veronese 8 Marnage in Cana, or iiaihads Di putn it is not 
ea.sy to fix at once oa the principi! fij,ure , and very 
commonly the figure whch n realty chi f d e^ not catch the 
eye at fiibt but la graluallj felt to bo m) e and more conspi 
ciiOQS as we gaze T) us m Titans t,rand composition of the 
Comaro Fam ly tl e figure meant to be pr ncipal la a youth of 
fifteen or fiiteen whose portriit it was ev dei tly the pa iter s 
object to make as inteiesting as possible But a araud 
Madonna and a St Geuige with a di fting banner and many 
Bgares more, occupy the centre of the picture and fir t catch 
the cyL httle by httle we are led am} from thpm to a gleam 
of peaiijight in the lower corner and find thit from the head 
which it limes upon we can turn our eyes no m tp 

As, in every gcnd ji tare Dearly all laws ff de ign are more 
or le a eiemj lified it w ill on the wh k be an ea ler y. ay of 
explainmg them to analyse one con posiiiou tl oroaghlv than tc 
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give insfances from vanoap works I shall therefore take one 
of Torner'a simplest ; which will allow ns, so to speak, easily to 
decompose it, and illuftrite eath law by it as we proceed. 

Figure 33. is a rude sketch of the arrangement of the wholo 
subject ; the old budge over the Moselle at Coblentz, tlio 




town of Coblentz on the right, Ehrenbreitstein on the left. The 
leading or master feature is, of course the tower on the bridge. 
It IS kept from being too print, pal bv an important group on 
each side of it , the boati on the right, and Elirenbreitstem 
beyond The boats ere Hi^e in ma^s and more forcible in 
colour but thc> are brcken into small divisions while the 
tower IS simple and therefore it ';till leads Ehrenbreitstein la 
noble in its mass, but so reduced by aerial perspectiyo of colour 
that it cannot contend with the tower, which therefore holds 
the eye, and becomes the key of the picture. We shall see 
presently bow the very objects which seem at first to contend 
with it for the mastery are made, occultly, to i 
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of unotber history, being more or less ceaultB of quietness, while dissinii- 
milarity and Don-succession are results of interference and diaqnietudc. 
Thus, (bou;;b an echo actually increasea thj quantity of aonnd heard, 
its repetition of the note or syllable gives an idea oi calninei!9 aCtainabIa 
in no Dtlicr way; hence alao the feeling of calm gicen to a landscape bj 
the TnicB of a ouokoo." 
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tration, this reduplication is employed to a singnlar extent 
The tower, or kading feature, is first repeated by the low echc 
of it to the left, put ;our finger over this lower tower, and see 
liofl the picture is, spoiled Ihen the spires of Cohlentz are all 
81 ranged in couples (how thty arc arranged in reality does noi 
matter , when ne are composing a great picture, we must play 
the towers about till thej coeqc right, as fearlessly as if they 
were cheEsmen instead of cathedrals). The dual arrangement 
of these towers would have been too easily seen, were it not for 
a Uttte one which i>retends to make a triad of the last group on 
the right, but is so faint as hardly to be discernible : it just 
takes off the attention from the artifice, helped in doing so by 
the mast at the head of the boat, which, however, has instantly 
its own duplicate put at the stern.' Then there is the large 
boat near, and its echo beyond it. That echo is divided into 
two again, and each of those two smaller boats has two figures 
in It , ?i liile two figures are also sitting together on the grpat 
rudder that hes half in toe wai.er and half aground Ihen 
finally the great nnss of Ehrenbreitstein, which appears at first 
to have no answering form, has almost its facsimile in the hai k 
on whith the girl is ^iitting this bank la as absolutely esseiital 
to the completion of the picture as any object in the ivhole 
series All this is djne to deepen the effect of repose 

Symmetry or the balance of parts or masies in nearly equal 
opposition IS one of the conditi ns of treatment under the 
law of Eepetition For the opposition m a symmetrical 
object IS of like things roflcLting eich nthei it is not the 
balance of contrary mturca (like that of day and night) 

' This is obscure in tlie rude woodcut, the maafa being so delicate 
that tbev are confused among tiie lines of ri^flcction. In Che original 
the; liave orange light upon them, relieved against purple behind. 
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lit of He n tuies or Ike firms, one 'fide of a leaf leii^ 
Bet I ke the reflection of the otlier m water 

Symracfrj m Natnie i however never foimil nor iccurate 
She ttkes the greatest care to secure ■>rae difference between 
the corie-jpinding tl ings or parts of things and an approx 
iniation to acLurate symmetry is only permitted in an mats 
beeause their motions se ure perpetual difference betneen the 
bolancng paits &taid before a mirror, hold yonr arms m 
preciifcly the same position at each Bide yoar head upright 
your body straight divide vonr hair ciactly in the middle, 
ai d get it as nearly as you can into exactly tiie bame shape 
over each eir and you wll see the effect of acmrate sym 
metrv , jou will see no 1 b') how all gfdce and power m the 
luman foim result frjm the interference of motion and lif"- 
w th symmetij ird from the reconcihation of its balincc with 
It ch^nJ;etu!ie 'iour position is =ecn m the m rror is 
the highest type ot symmetry as u iderstood by modern ar 
ihit ctt 

In many sacred compositions 1 ving symmetry the balance 
ot harmomona opposites is one of fl e profoiinde t sjurces tf 
their power almost an^ w rks of tl e earlj pa nlers, Angelico 
lerugino, Giotto &,c will furni h jou with notable instances 
of it The Madonna of Perugino in the Nati nal Gallery 
with the angel Michael on one side and Riphitl on the other 
lb as beautiful an example as you can hive 

In landscape the prmci^ le of balance i more o less rarr e i 
out in proportion to the «isl (f the |aitor lo exprc b 
d SLiphned (.almnes'- la bad compo<utioii as in oad archi 
tecture it is ftrmal a tree on one side answering a tice on 
the other , but in good c mpj itions as in graceful statues, it 
ts always easy and sometimes hirdh traceable In the 
Loblent? however you cannot have much diflicuity in seeiiig 
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Low the boats on one side of the tower and the figures on 
the other are set in nearl; equal balance ; the tower, as a 
central ma^ nniting both. 



3, THE LAW OP CONTINCrCT. 

Another important ami pleasurable way of expressing unity, 
is by giving some orderly succession to a number of objects 
more or less similar. And this succession is most interesting 
when it is connected with some gradual change in the aspect 
or character cf the objects ITius the succession of the pillars 
of a eathedrul ai'-le is most interesting when they retire in 
perspective, becoiuing more and more obscure in distance ; 
BO the succession of mountain promontories one behind another, 
on the flanks of a valley ; so the succession of clouds, fadmg 
farther and farther towards the horizon ; each promontory 
and each cloud being of different shape, yet all evidently fol- 
lowing in a calm and appointed order. If there be no change 
at all in the shape or size of the olijects, there is no continuity ; 
there is only repetition — monotony. It is the change in siiape 
which suggests the idea of their being individually free, and 
able to escape, if they liked, from the law that rules them, 
and yet submitting to it. I will leave our chosen illustrative 
composition for a moment to take up another, still more ex- 
pressive of this law It is one of Turner's most tender studies, 
ft sketch on Calais Sands at sunset ; so delicate in the espre* 
ion of wave and cloud, that it is of no use for me to try 
to reach it with any kind of outline in a woodcut ; but tie 
rough sketch. Fig. 33., is enough to give an idea of its ar- 
rangement. The aim of the paiuter has been to give the 
iutensest expression of repose, together with the enchanted 
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are moving in innumerable ranks after the Bun, meeting to- 
wards the point in the horizon where he has set ; and the 
tidal wares gain in winding currents upon the sand, with 
that stealthy haste in which they cross each other bo quietly, 
at their edges : just folding one over another as they meet, 
like a little [jiece of ruffled silk, and leaping up a little as 
two children kiss and clap their hand'*, and then going on 
ai^am, each in its silent hurry, drawing pointed arches on 
the sand as their thin edges intersect in parting ; but all this 
would not have been enough esprebsed without the Sine of 
the old pier-timbers, black with weeds, stramed and bent by 
tke Ktorm waves, and now seeming to stoop in following one 
another, like dark ghosts escaping slowly from the cruelty of 
the pursuing sea. 

I need not, I hope, point ont to the reader the ilfastratiou 
of this law of continuance in the subject chosen for our general 
illustration. It was simply that gradual succession of the 
8* 
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retiring arches of the bridge which induced Tamer to paini 
the subject at all ; and it was this same principle which led 
him alwiys to Bjize on subjects including bng bridges where 
ever h' could find them , but especially obeerre, unequal 
brdgea hayng the highest arch at one side tather thin at 
the centre There i= a leascn fur this irrespective of general 
laws of LompositiOQ and connected with the nature of iiver-., 
whi'li I maj as well stop a minute to tell jou about and 
let )0u rest from the stmjj of composition 

All riTcre, BmalJ or lirge, igree in one character Ihej like 
to lean a hltle on one sifle tbev cannot bear to have thiir 
ciannels deepest in the middle but will always if they can, 
hare one bank to sun themselves upon and another to get 
cjol under, one shingly uh ore to phi ovtr where they miy 
be shallow, and foolinli and thildhke and anothgr steep shore, 
under winch they can pan e and punfj themselTcfl, and get 
their strength of naves faJly together for due oc),asinn Riveia 
la this wiy art, just like mse men who keep one side of their 
life for plaj, and another for work, and can be brilliant, 
and chattenng and transparent when tliej are at case and 
jet take deep counsel on the other side when thej sef them 
selves to tlieir mam purpose And rivers aie just in tl is 
d vided, also like wicked and good men the good rivers have 
i(crviceable deep places all along their binks, that ships ca i 
sail in j but the wicked rivers gi> scoopingly irregnlarly nnder 
their banks until they get full of Btrangling eddies, which no 
boat can row over without being twisted against the rocks j 
and pools like wells, which no one can get ont of but the 
water-kelpie that lives at the bottom ; — but, wicked or good, 
the rivers all agree in having two kinds of sides. Now the 
natural way in which a village stonemason therefore throws 
t, bridge over a strong stream is, of course, to build a great 
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door to let the cat throngh, and little doors to let the kittens 
tlii-ough ; a, great arch for the great current, to give it room 
in flood time, and littlo arches for the little currents along 
the ehallow shore. This, even without any prudential respect 
for the floods of the great current, ho would do in simple eco- 
nomy of worli and stone ; for the smaller yonr arches 
the less material you want on their flanks. Two arches ovei 
the same span of river, supposing the butments are at the 
same depth, are cheaper than one, and that hj a great deal 
BO that, where the current is shallow, the village mason make 
Lis arches many and low ; as the water gets deeper, and i 
becomes ti'onblesome to build his piers up from the bottom, 
he throws his arches wider ; at last he comes to the deep 
stream, and, as he cannot build at the bottom of that, he 
throws his largest arch over it with a leap, aud with another 
little one or so gains the opposite shore. Of course as arches 
: h h th y w 11 t t d th 
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beeaose the mind perceives at once tliat there liaa oeen cosi 
nselesfily thrown away for the sake of formality.' 

Well, to return to our continuity. We sec that the iur- 
oerian bridge in Pig. 33. is of tiie absolutely perfect typo, ana 
is still farther interesting by haying its main arch crowned by 
a watch-tower. But as I want you to note especially what 
perhaps was not the case in the real bridge, bat is entirely 
Turner's doing, you will find that though the arciies diminish 
gradually, not one is regularly diminished — they are all of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes : you cannot see this clearly in Fig. 33., 
but in the larger diagram, Pig. 34,, over leaf, you will with 
ease. This is indeed also part of the ideal of a bridge, because 
the lateral currents near the shore are of course uregular in 

' Tbe cost of art in getting a bridge level ia almaya loat, for you miiBl 
get up to the height of the central arch at any rate, ancl you only ecu 
make the whole bridge level by puttin"' the hill farther back, and pre- 
tending to have got rid f t 1 I t but liave only wasrcd 
money in building an --s 1 km t Of toui-se, the bridge 
should not be difficultly d ly t p b t the necessary slope, 
whatever it taay be, sb Id b th b d ts U aa far as the bridge 
can take it, and not pu. h d i. d th pp h, as in our Waterioo 
road; (he only rationiJ f d g wb h that when the elope 
innst be long it is iiiconTenient to put on a drag at the top of the bridi^, 
and that any realiveoess of the horse is more dangerous on the bridge 
than on the embankment. To this I answer: first, it is not more dan- 
gerous in reality, though it looks so, for the bridge is always guarded by 
an effective parapet, but the embankment is sure to have no parapet, or 
only a useless rail ; and secondly, that it is better lo have the slope on 
the bridge, and make the roadway wide in proportion, so as to be quitfl 
safe, because a Uttle waste of space on the river is no loss, but your wida 
embankment at the aide loses good ground; and so my pictiires<|Ufl 
liridges are right as well as beautiful, and I hope to see them built again 
Bonic day, instead of the frightfal straight-backed things which we fancy 
■re line, and iccept from the pontifical rigidities of the engineering 
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BJje, aud a simple builder would naturally vary his archos 
ai cordiiigly ; and also, if tbe bottom was rocky, build his piers 
wjere the rocks came. But it is not as a part of bridge idual, 
bi t as a necessity of all noble composition, that this irregn- 
U-ity is introduced by Turner, It at once raises the object 
th IS treated from the lower or vulgar unity of ri^d law to tlie 
gi eater unity of clouds, and waves, and trees, and human souls, 
ea,:h diiTerent, cacli obedient, aud each in harmonious service. 



There i=" however another poiiit to be noticed in this uridgi 
ijf T N d e away unequally at its 

ade h very subtle curve. And 

if y this curve (drawing one 

with m b wer on each side to the 

end 3 effacing the curve), you 

wil d suffered grievously. Yot 

ma m 11 beauiifnl objects what- 

soe ra d tely curved lines, except 

wh d p e to their use or stability : 

ant mp m sCraight lines, througliont 

the ility, as in crystals, the 

bea transparency, not in form 

Cat h pe y J ) l£8> in white wax or wood, 

aud pat it beside a white lily, and you will feel the force of the 
eurvatare in its purity, irrespective of added colour, or other 
interfering elements of beauty. 

Weil, as curves are more beautiful than straight lines, it ia 
necessary to a good composition that its continuities sf object, 
mass, or colour should be, if possible, in carves, rather than 
straight lines or angular ones. Perhaps one of the simplest 
and prettiept examples of a graceful continuity of this kind is 
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in the line traced at any moment by the corks of a net as it is 
being drawn ; nearly every person is more or lesa attracted by 
the beauty of the dotted line. Now it is almost always possi- 
ble, not only to secure such a continuity in the arrangement or 
boundaries of objects which, like these bridge arches or the 
corks of the net, are actually connected with each other, but — 
and this is a still more noble and interesting kind of continuity 




— among features which appear at first entirely separate. Thua 
the towers of Ehrenbreitstein, on the left, in Pig. 33,, appear 
at first independent of ea^h other ; but when I give their pro- 
file, on a larger scale. Fig. 35., the reader may easily perceive 
that there is a subtle cadence and harmony among them. The 
reason of this is, that they are all bounded by one grand curve, 
traced by the dotted line ; out of the seven towers, fonr pre- 
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c aely touch th s carve the otl ers only fall ng 1 act from it 
bere and there to keep the eye fr m d s over j, t too eas ly 

\Dd t la not only al v^ys y s We to obta n cont qu t ea of 
th k d t s n driw ^ lar^e forest or mou ta a form 
CEse t al to truth The tower of El renbre tste n m^jht or 
Din't ot n realty fall nto such a curve but as ureily the 
ta alt rock on wl cU they stan ill fo all n ounta forms 
not d e to ab Inte ireepce nor coverel by tragtt 
slop b of hale are more or le a g verned 1 y tl e e grej,t 
cu ve t b g one of the am of Nature <tll i er work o 
pro luce them The re 1 r mu t alrejd know th f lie has 
been a,ble to ske ch at all am ng the moo I'm i not let 
h ra me ely d a V fo h nself careluUy tl e o tl nes of a y 1 v 
h lis ace blc to h n where ti y a e t leral ly Bteei. or ot the 
woods hch grow oath n The stecf er bore of tl e Tl ames 
atMadenheal or iny ot the low satBrghton or Dover or 
even nearer, about Croydon (as Addingtou Hills), are easily 
accessible to a Londoner ; and he will goon find not only how 
constant, but how graceful tlic curvature is. Graceful curva- 
ture is distinguished from ungraceful by two characters : first, 
its moderation, that is to say, its close approach to straightuesa 
in some part of its course ; ' and, secondly, by its variation, 
that is to say, its never remaining equal iu degree at different 
parts of its course. 

This variation is itself twofold iu all good curves. 

A. There is, first, a steady change through the wholtt line, 
from less to more curvature, or more to less, so that no pirt c( 
the line is a segment of a circle, or can be drawn by compasses 
in any way whatever. Thus, in Pig. 36., a is a bad curve, 

I cannot waatB space here by reprinting what ! have said in olher 
looks : but the reader ouglit, if possible, to refer to the noiiees of iliia 
p,)rC of our siitiject in Uodern Painters, vol. iv. chap xvii. ; and Stones 
nf Venice, vol. ili. chap, i, § 8. 
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because it is part of a circle, and is therefore monotonous 



tliroughout ; bat 6 is a good (Uive, because it continuilly 

eliauges its direction aa it proceeds. 

Ttie^rrt difference between ffood and b*d drauing of tiee 
bonghs consists in observance of this 
fact Tims, when I put leaves on the 
line b, as m Fig 37 , yon can imme- 
diattly feel tho springiaess of charac- 
ter dependent on the changefnlness 
of the curve. You may put leaves oa 

the other line for yourself, but jou will find you cannot make 

a right tree-spray of it. For all tree boughs, lai^e or small, 

as well as all noble natarai lines whatsoever, agree iu this 

character ; and it is a point 

of primal necessity that jour 

eye should always seize and 

your hand trace it. Here are 

two more portions of good 

cnrves, with leaves put on 

them at the extremities in- 
stead of the flanks. Fig. 38,; 

and two showing the arrange- 
ment of masses of foliage seen 

a little _ farther off, Fig. 39., 

which you may in like manner 

amuse yourself by turning into 

f-e with what result. I hope. 




ments of circles — you will 
you have besirle yon, 
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by this time, many good stndiea of 
tree boughs carefullj made, in which 
you may study variations of curvature 
a their most complicated and iorely 

B. Not only does every good 
curve vary in general tendency, but 
it is modulated, as it proceeds, by 
myriads of enbordinate curves. Thus the ontlinea of a tree 
trank are never as at a. Fig. 40 , but as at 6. So also iu 
waves, clouds, and all other nobly 
formed masses. Thus anotlier es- 
sential difference between good and 
bad drawing, or good and bad sculp- 
ture, depends on the quantity aud 
refinement of minor curvatures car- 
ried, by good work, into the great 
lines. Strictly speaking, however,- 
this is not variation in large curves, 
but composition of large curves 
oat -of small ones ; it is an in- 
crease in the quantity of the beaufi- 
ful element, but iwt a chavge m ils 
nature. 



5. T 



! LAW OF RADIATION, 



We have hitherto been concerned 
only with tbe binding of our various 
objects into heantiful lines or pro- 
The next point we have to 




iap]>on to he rendino- 



t ihifi 
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cuus der s bow we n ay im te these J ne or f rocc n I 
eeires so as to mike g ouj 3 of the 

Now there a e o k d ot hirn on es of 1 oe e u 
wh ch my ng mo e or le s b Je by e le tl ej va ously 1 
e dently w h couseot ret e from r appro ch eich oih 
int rsect or oppo e each other current of melody n n u 
for d ffereut vo ces thus approa I a d cro fall t d r ae n 
hdrm uy so the v/es of the ea a they appro 1 1 e si re 
flo to oue auotl er or cro but w th a gre^t u ty throu^l 
all aad o var ons 1 nes of ompo o often flo 1 a ou I 
tl r ugh and across each oti 1 a p ct re But he n at 
pie and perfect nexion of I c s s b j rad at on fha a 1 v 
tie rail spr gng f om on po t or I a f,towarls t 1 

ths harmony s often n ^ata e aln os al ay untei v h 
the othe aa the boughs of trees though thcj ntersect and 
play among t each other rre^ularly ud ate by the r gene al 
tendency the r o ^ n from oue root Au e^ en al part of the 
beauty of all vej,etable form s i th s rad at on t a ee 
most simply n a s ngle fl wer or leif 1 in a cony Ivulua bel 
or che tnut 1 af but m 1 ut i liy n the cotnpl cat d 
arrangement f th la g b ugh a d sprajs For a leaf 
only a flat pi of ad a n 1 ut tl tree throws its branches 
on all sides, and n u y p fi! view of it, which presents 
a radiation m o ! i o 1 nt to that of its leaves, it 

is more beautiful, because varied by the freedom of the sepa- 
rate branches, I believe it has been ascertained that, in all 
trees, the angle at which, in their leaves, the lateral ribs are 



■ tlie sketch of the 
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set on their ceatral r b w approximately the same at which the 
branclea leave i\ e great etcm and thu each section of the 
tree would pretieiit a k nl of mafiiificd Tiew ot its own leaf 
were it not tor the inteifcring force of grav ty on the maase of 
folia(,e This force in proportion to their «i{,l mil the lateral 
leverage m on them bears them downwards at the extremities 
so that as before noticed the lower the bout,h grows on the 
stem the more it droops (F ^ 11 p "^4 ) he ides th s nearly 
_ all beautiful trees have a tendency to 

divide into two or more principal masses, 
which give a prettier and more compli- 
cated symmetry than if one Btem ran all 
the way np the centre. Fig. 41. may thus 
be considered the simplest type of tree 
radiation, as opposed to leaf radiation. 
In this figure, however, all secondary 
ramification is unrepresented, for the sake 
^s- *!■ of simplicity ; but if we take one half of 

sach a tree, and merely give two secondary branches to each 
main branch (as represented in the general branch structure 
shown at h. Fig. 18. p. 94.), we shall have the form, Fig, 43. 
Tliis I consider the perfect general type of tree 
structure ; and it is curiously connected with cer- 
tain fonCs of Greek, Byzantine, and Gothic ornor 
mentation, into the discussion uf which, however, 
we must not enter here. It will be observed, that 
both in Figures 41. and 42. all the branches so 
spring from tlie main stem as very nearly to sug- 
'■' gest their united radiation from the root r. This 

^ ■ is by no means universally the case ; but if the 

branches do not bend towards a point in the root, they at least 
converge to some point or other. In the examples in Fig, 43,, 
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the mafhematical ceDtre ot 
curvatuie a, is thas in nue 
case, on the ijronnd at fome 
distance from tbe ront and in 
the other near the top of the 
tree Half, only, of e^ch tree 
13 given, foi the sike of clear 
nes3 Fiir 44 Eivea both 

Pig. 43. o fe 

sides of aiiothtr e\a.mple in 
which flie origins of cuiTitnre are below the root As the 
positions, of such points may be varied without 
end and as the amngement of the 1 nes is aho 
larther complicated by the fact of the boi^hs 
springing for the most part in a spiral order 
round the tree and it pitpoitionate d stances 
the sj stems of curvature which regulate the 
loim of vegetat on are quite infinite Infinite 
u a word easily said and easiij written, and 
people do not aUa^s mean it when they say 
It , in this case I do mein it , the number 
of systems lo incalculable and even to furni-ih 
anything like a representative numljer (f types, ^ 
I should have to give several huiiureds of figures ^ ' 

such IS P g 44 rig 41 

Thus far however, we have only been sppakin:^ af the ^re^t 
relations of stem and branches The foims of the branches 
themseUes are regulated by stiU more subtle laws fjr they 
oecopy an intermediate position between the ) rm of the tree 
and of the leaf The leaf has a flat ram fixation the ttee •t 



K 



^ 



' The reader, I hope, obse 
is itaelf one of rarying ouri-al 



a alwaj-3 that every line in i 
i, and cannot, be druitn bj c< 
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completely ronndcd one ; the bough is neither rounded nor 
flat, but has a structure exactly balanced between the two, in 
a half-flattened, half-rounded flulse, closely resembling in shape 
one of the thiclt leaves of an articholie or the flaliO of a fir 
cone ; by combination forming the solid mass of the tree, as 
the leaves compose the arlicliolte head. I have before pointed 
ont to you the general resemblance of these branch flaltes to 
an extended hand ; but they may be more accurately repre- 
Bented by the ribs of a boat. If you can imagine a very 
broad-headed and flattened boat applied by its Iteel to the end 
of a main branch,' as in 
Fig 45 the hnea which 
^ ^ I^^^M '*^ ■' ^^ "'11 ^"^^^ ^'^^ 

the general contour of 
it as seen in d fferent 
dire(,t ons from ubive 
and below ; and from 
one side and another, will give you the closest approximation 
to the perspectives and foreshorten! ngs of a well-grown branch- 
fiake. Fig. 25. aljove, page 118., is an unharmed and unre- 
strained shoot of healthy young oak ; and, if you compare it 
with Fig. 45., you will understand at once the action of the 
lines of leafage ; the boat only failing as a type in that its ribs 
are too nearly parallel to each other at the sides, while the 
bough sends all its ramification well forwards, rounding to the 
head, that it may accomplish Us part in the outer form of the 

' I hope the reader understands that these woodcuts are merely fao- 
Blniiles of the sketches I nialie at the liide of my piiper to illustrate my 
meaning as I write— often sadly scrawled if I want to get on to some- 
thing else. This one is really a Utile too enreless ; but it would take 
more time and trouble to make a proper drawing of so odd a boat than 
the matter is worth. It will answer the purpose well enough as it is. 
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whole tree, yet always securing the compliance with the great 
universal law that the brauehea nearest the root bend most 
back ; and, of course, throwing somt always back as well as 
forwards ; the appearance of reversed action being much 
increased, and rendered more striking and beautiful, by per- 
spective. Figure 25. shows 
the perspective of such a bough " 
as it is seen from below ; ] 
46 g ves rudely the look it 
would ha\e frim above 

\ on may suppose if yon 
have not already distoverel 
what subtleties of p lapei-tiTo 
ind light and bbade aie involved i 
br inch fid kes as joa see them i 
attioi 1 , non raided now depressed , touched on the edges by 
the wind or hlted up and bent back so a=! to show ill the 
white under surfaces of tht. leases sh vermg in light as the 
bottom of a boat rises white with ipray at the surge crest , or 
drooping in quietness towards the dew of the grass beneath 
them in windless mornings, or bowed down unlei oppressive 
graie of deep-charged snow ^now time by the way is one 
of the best for practice in the placing of tree masses , but you 
will only be able to understand them thoiDu^hiy bv beginning 
with a single bough ind a few leaves plaLt d t( lerably even as 
in Fig 38 p lb5 l-irat o It, with three leavca a central and 
two lateral one as at a then with five as at h and so on , 
d recting your nhole attention to the expression both by con 
tour and light and shade of the boat like arrangement*, which, 
in your earlier studies, will have been a good deal confused, 
partly owing to your inexperience, and partly to the depth of 
shade, or absolute blackness of mass required in those studies. 
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Oae thing more remains to be noted, and I will let you oui 
of the wood. You see that in every generally repreaentativu 
figure I have surrounded the radiating branches with a dotted 
line such lines do indeed term u ate ever? vegetable form, 
and you see that tbej are themselves beautiful turves which 
ftccordmg to their flow and the width or nairowneaa of the 
spaces they entlose, clia,racterize the species of tiee or leaf and 
express itf> fiee or foinial action its grace of youth or weight 
of age So that, throughout all the lieedom of her wddest 
fulia^^e Niture la resolved on cipressing an encompassing 
limit J and marking a unity in the whole tree eiusel not only 
by the rising of its bianthes fr< ra a common root hut bj their 
joiiiLng in one woik lud bein^ bound by a coram jn laa And 
Laving ascertained thi let us turn back for a moment to a 
po nt in leaf otiucture whith I doubt not jou must already 
have obseived in jour earlier studies but which it is well to 
State here, as connected with the unity of the branehes in the 
great trees Yoa must have noticed I should tbink, that 
whenever a leaf la compound — -tlat la to »iay, divided into 
other leiflets which in any way repeat or imitate the form of 
the whole leaf — those leaflets ire not sjinmetrieal as the 
whole leaf i> but always smallei on the side towards the point 
ot the great leaf so as to express their subordination to it 
and show even when they are pulled off that they Tie not 
small mdependent leaves but members of one lirge leaf 

Tig 41 , which js a block plan o' a leaf of columbine with- 
out its minor divisions on the edges will illustrate the princij If 
clcarlj It 18 composed of a central large mass A and tw j 
lateial ones of which the one on the right only is lettered B 
Each of these masses is again ccmpoaed of thiee others a cen 
triil and tivo lateral ones , but obscnc the minor one a of A 
1^ balanced equally b^ its opposite , but the minoi 6 i of B ii 
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larger than its opposite h 2, Again, each of these i 




masses is divided into tbroc ; hnt wh le the ecntral mass a of 
A, is symmetrically diyided, the n of B is uttsvmmetii(,al ita 
largest side-lobe being lowest. Again i 2 the lobe c 1 (its 
lowest lobe in relation to b) is larger than c 2 , a.nd so aho m 
h 1. So that nniyersally one loljc ot \ hteni Ifif is always 
larger than the other, and the 'imaller lobe is that which is 
nearer the ceatrai mass ; the lower leaf as it were bv eoiir 
tcsy, subdning some of its own dignity or power in the imme- 
diate presence of the greater or captain Ifaf , and always 
expressing, therefore, its own subordinition and secondiiy 
character. This law is carried out even in siiijrle leaves As 
far as I know, the upper half, towards the point of the spray 
is always the smaller ; and a slightly different curve, more 
convex at the springing, is used for the lower side, giving an 
exquisite variety to the form of the whole leaf ; so that one 
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ot the chief elements ia tlie beanty of every snbordiiiace leai 
throughout the tree, is made to dcpead on its confessiou of ita 
owu lowliness and subjection. 

And now, if wo bring together iu one view ilie pnnciijles we 
have ascertained in trees, we shall fiud they may be dimmed 
under four great laws ; and that all perfect ' vegetable form is 
appointed to eapress these four laws in noble balance of author- 
^ty. 

1 &nppoit from one living root 

2 Eidiation or tendency of (one from =.'>me one g ven 
point either in the root or in «orae stated coune\ioti with it 

3 Liberty of each bough to seek its own livplih(.oii and hap- 
piness accordint^ to it-, need'- by irrcguhrifies of action both in 
its play and its noik either stretching out to get its requiied 
nourishment from lyht and iiu bv hnding some sufficient 
breath ng pkce among the other branches or knott ng and 
gathermg itself up to get strpugth fti any load wh i-h its fruit 
ful blossoms may lav upon it and foi any stress of its storm 
tossed luxuriance of Lives , or playmg haher ind thithei as 
the fitful sunshine may ttmpt its joung hlu jt? in thsir undp 
cided states of mind about their future life 

4 Imperitive requu-ement of eai h bough to ttop within 
certain hn.its expressive of its kindly fellowsh p and fraternity 
with the boughs in its iieighbourho jd , and to work with them 
according to its powei magnitude and stat cf health, to 

' Imperfect vegetable form I uonsider that wlikh is in ita natare de- 
pendent, »g in runners and elimbers ; or uliieh ia Eusccptible of continual 
Injury witliout materially losing the poner of giving pleasure by itj 
Bsprct, as Iu the case of t1i« ematler graaaea. I have not, of course, space 
here to explain these minor distinctions, but the laws above stated apply 
to all the more importauC trees and shrubs likely to be familiar io lh« 
undent. 
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bring out the geaeral perfectness of the great curve, and cir- 
cnrafereot stateliness of the whole tree. 

I think I may leave you, unhelped, to work ont the moral 
analogies of these laws ; you may, perhaps, liowever, be a lit- 
tle puzzled to see tlie meeting of the second one. It typically 
expresses that healtky human aetiona should spring radianily 
(like rays) from some single heart motive ; the most beautiful 
systems of action taking place when this motive lies at the root 
of the whole life, and the action is clearly seen to proceed from 
it ; while also many beautiful secondary systems of action tak- 
ing place from motives not so deep or central, but in some 
beautiful subordinate connexion with the centra! or life motive 

The other laws, if jou think over them, you wiO find equally 
significative ; and aa you draw trees more and more in their 
various states of health and hardship, you will be every day 
more struck by the beauty of the types they present of the truths 
most essentia! for mankind to know ;' and you will see what 
this vegetation of the earth, which is necessary to our life, first, 

' There ia a very tcndur lesson of thia kind in tlie ehadowa cf leaves 
upon the grouHd ; shadows which are the most liliclj of ail to atti'act 
attention, by tlieir pretty play and change. If you esamiiie tlieiii, you 
will find that the almdowa do not talie the forms of the leaves, but that, 
through each interstice, the light fails, at a iiitle distance, in the fonii 
of a round or oval spot ; that is to say, it produces the image of the Sun 
itself, cast either veitically or obliquely, in circle or ellipse according to 
the slope of the ground. Of course the sun's rays produce the same 
elteot, when they fall through any small aperture : but the openings be- 
tween leaves are the only ones liliely to show it to an ordinary obsery.;r, 
or to attract his attention 10 it by its frequency, and lead him to think 
what this type may signify respecting the greater Sun ; and how it may 
show us that, even when the opening through whir.h the earth receives 
light is loo small to let us see the Sun himself, the ray of light thai 
inters, if It comes straight from Him. will still bear with it His image. 
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as purifjing tlie air for u» and then is fojd and just as ncfea 
fiirj to our py in ill places of the earth — whit tiie&e trets 
liid letves I say aie meant to teith as as we coi tempUte 
th ra and read or liear their loveij ian^a^e wr Hen or spoken 
for ui not la frightful black lettuf i or in dull sentence^ bul 
ID fair gretu and shadjwy shapes if navin^'' words and bios 
&omcd brightness of odoriferjns wit and sweet whispers of un 
intrusive wisdom and playful molality 

Well I am sorrv nnself to leiTc the wood whatever mj 
realer maj be but leave it we must or we shall comjose no 
more p ctuies to-daj 

This law of ladiation the i enfort, ng uniaon of acton in 
ansmg from or protfding to some a^vcu p u s perhaps of 
all principle'! ot compoMtion the most influential m pu iuung 
the beauLj of groups of form Other laws make them fore ble 
or interesting bnt this geuerally is chief m render iig them 
beautifil lu the aiiangtmeut of ma=sea in pictures i is con- 
Btantlj obejed bj the GTt-at composers , but like tie law of 
pnncipahtv with caielul concealment of its imperativeies* the 
pout to which the lines of mtin curvature aie diiected being 
very often far away out of the picture Sometimes however 
a system of curves w ill he employ d deB jitely to exalt bj their 
coneunence the value of some leading object aud then the law 
beconies traceable enough 

In the m tance befoie us tie princ pil object bemg as we 
have seen the tower on the bridge Turner ha determined thnC 
his system of curvature should have its origin in the top of this 
tower. The diagram Pig. 34. p. 182., compared with Fig. 32. 
p. 172., will show how this is done, Out, curve j'oins the two 
towers, and is continued by the back of the figure sitting on 
the bank into the piece of iient timber. This is a limiting carve 
of great importance, and Turner has drawn a consideraWc part 
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of it with tlie edge of the timber very carefully and then led 
the eye np to the sitt ng g il by some wh te spots and ind a 
tions of a ledgp in the ba k then t! e passage to the t j s t 
the towers cannot be m ssed 

The next c irre is begun and diawn carefully f i h'ilf in inch 
of its course by the rudder ; it is tiieu taken up by the basket 
and the heads of the figures, and leads accurately to the tower 
angle. The gunwales of boih the boats Itegin the next two 
curves, which meet in the same point ; and all are centralised 
by the long reflection which continues the vertical lines. 

Subordinated to this first system of curves there is another, 
began by the small crossing bar of wood inserted in the angle 
behind the rudder ; continued by the bottom of the bank on 
which the figure sits, interrupted forcibly beyond it,' but taken 
np again by the water-line leading to the bridge foot, and pass- 
ing on in delicate shadows under the arches, not easily shown 
in so rude a diagram, towards the other extremity of the bridge. 
This is a most important curve, indicating that the force and 
sweep of the river have indeed been in oH times under the 
large arches ; while the antiquity of the bridge is told us by 
the long tongue of land, either of carted rubbish, or washed 
down by some minor stream, which has interrupted this curve, 
and is now used as a landing-place for the boats, and for em- 
barkation of merchandise, of which some bales and bundles ar» 
laid in a heap, immediately beneath the great tower. A com 

' In the smaller figure (32.)^ i' will be seen that this intorruptlon is 
caused by a. cart coming down to tlia water's edge ; and this objeet ia ser- 
viuaable as beginning anotlier system of curtea leading out of the pictura 
on tlie rigiit, but so obsoureiy drawn as not to be easily represented b 
outline. As it is unnecessary to the exp'anation of our point here, it lia? 
been omitted in tlie larger diagram, the direo'ion of the curve it begin* 
being indicated bj the daBhea only. 
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moti compos r would hare put these b les to one s de or tl e 
other but Turner known letter he uses them as a fou lai ou 
for h a tower add tig to its im] ortaace prcciaelj as the sculp 
tured base ado ns a p ilir and be fartl er c easea the j pe t 
of ts he ght by thro v ng the reflect o of it tar down q tt e 
Qearer wate All the great ompobera have th s same feel g 
ah a suata mnt the r ver al masses you w II constaatlv flad 
Front us „ the art fi em st dexterously (see for natance the 
fip re w 1 the hcell arrow q 1 r the great tower n the 
sketel of St N cola at P agu and the wU te group of figures 
under the tower n the sketei oi Aug burg ) aud Veronese 
T t an, pod Tmtoret cont nually put the r i r nc pal figu es at 
bd es ol p lia s Turner lound out the r secret ve y early the 
rooat f r m ne t ns a ce of h s compos t on on th [ r n pie 
be ng the dri ng of Turn fou the buperga m Eakenells 
I aly I hose F g "0 ilrea ly g ven to lluit ate fol age 
d a,w g ch efly because be n^, an tl er ns aace of j e 1 the 
snme ariauf,eiieQt t will serve to conv nee on of t ieUg n 
tent onal Tl ere the vert al lormed by the larger tree is 
cont nucd by the figure of the lar ner and that ol one oi tl e 
amalle trees bj h s t ck The 1 nes of the nter or m a of tl e 
bushes ad ate under tl e law of rad at o f om i po nt bel d 
the farmer's head but the r outl ne currea are carr ed on and 
r peate 1 under the law of cont nmty by the c ryes ot the dog 
and boy — by the way note the remarkable nstance n thes of 
the u e of dirkcst 1 nes towaris the 1 ^ht — all mo e o le a 
gn d ng the eye np to the r ght in rder to b ^ ^ finally to 
the Keep of W ndaor wh ch is the central object f the p c 
tu e as the b dge tower is n the Coble tz The nail on 
wh ch the boy cl mbs a swers the j rpo e of contra t ag botfc 

' Both in the Sketches in Flacders aod Germanj. 
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ifl (iirectioa and cliaraeter, with these greater curves ; tliuii 
corresponding' as nearly as possible to the minor tongue of land 
in the Coblentz, This, howeter, introduces iis to another law, 
which we must consider separately. 



Of c ui e tl e cl ard, te fee ytli ^ s best m u f ted by 
Contra t Re t can o ly 1 e eo|oj ed after lil our ound to be 
beard clearly must se ou of lence 1 ^ht a exh I ed 1 y 
diirkoes d knessbyl^lt a 1 b on all th ng No v u 
art every colour h-i^ an 0| ponent colour nh h f brougbt ear 
it, will rel Pve t more comjlctelj than any otter o il o 
every form ind In m y 1 e made more str L n^, to the eye Yy 
an op{ Dent fo n or 1 ne n i tl em n curved 1 e et off 1 y 
a straight on i mas y form L a si ^ht one and so oii a d a 
all good work nearly doul le th value wh ch any ^ ven colour 
or form would have u comb ned t g ve to ea h b contra t 

In tL 1 case aga u 1 owever a too man fe t e f tl e art fice 
vulgar es a p cture Great pa ut r do not com only or very 
visibly adm t v olent contra t They ntroduce by steal h 
and w th intcrmcd ate Ik of te 1 r ch n allow ncr 

indeed the 0[ post on to tell up n the mni a, j e b t 
not as a shock 

' If you happeo to meet nith the piate of Durer's representing a, coal 
of arms nitli a ekull in the shield, nole the vu.lQe given to the POneave 
curves iind sharp point of ibc helmet by liie convex leafuge carried rom.ii 
iC in front ; anil the use of the bknl: nhite part of the shield in opposing 
the ricli folds of the dress. 

' Turner hardly ever, as far as I remember, allows a strong light to 
oppose a full dark, without gome intervening tiut. Hij auns never set 
Dpliind dacic mountains nithout a film of cloud above 
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Thos ip the rock of Bhreubreitstein, Pig. 35., tlie maiu 
carrent of the lines being downwards, in a convex swell, they 
arc saddenly stopped at the lowest tower by a counter series of 
beds, directed nearly straight across them. This adverse 
force sets off and relieves the great curvature, but it. is recon- 
ciled to it by a series of radiating lines below, which at first 
sympathize wilth the oblique bar, tlien gradually get steejjer, 
till they meet and Join in the fall of the great curve. No pas- 
sage, however intentionally monotonous, is ever introduced by 
a, good artist without some slight counter current of this kmd ; 
so much, indeed, do the great composers feel the necessity of it, 
that they will even do things purposely ill or unsatisfactorily, 
in order to give greater v^lue to their well-doing in other places. 
In a skilfal poet's versification the so-called.bad or inferior lines 
are not inferior because he fuuld not do them better, bat be- 
cause he feels that if all were eiiuallj weighty there would be 
no real sense of weight anywhere , if all wLre cquilly melodious, 
the melody itself would be fatiguing , and he purposely intro- 
duces the labouiing or discordant veise that the full ring may, 
be felt in his main sentence and the finished sweetness in his 
chosen rhythm.' And coutmnally in painting lufenor artists 
destroy their work by giving too much of all that they think is . 
good, while the great painter gives juat enongh to be enjoyed, 
and passes to an opposite kmd of enjovment or to an infericr 
state of enjoyment : he ^ves a ptasage of rich, involved, ex- 

' " A prudent chief not always must display 
Hifl powers in equal ranlis and fair nrra.V, 
Bui with the occasion and tlie place comply, 
Couoeal hia force ; nay, Eeem sometinies lo fly. 
Those oft are stralageins which errors seem. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that, dieam." 
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qnisiteiy wrought colour, then passes away into fil^^ht, flnd 
pale, and eimple colonr ; he paiats for a miuute or two with 
inteose decision, then suddenly becomes, as the spectator thinks, 
elovenly ; but he is not sloTealy : you could not have taken 
any more decision from him just then ; you have had as much 
as is good for you ; he paints over a great space of his picture 
forms of the most rounded and melting tenderness, and sud- 
denly, OS you think by a freak, gives you a bit as jagged and 
sharp as a leafless blackthorn. Perhaps the most exquisite piece 
of subtle contrast in the world of painting is the arrow point, 
laid sharp against the white side and among the Howing hair 
of Correggio's Antiope. It is quite singular how very little con- 
trast will sometimes serve to make an entire gronp of forms 
interesting which would otherwise have been valueless. There 
is a good deal of picturesque material, for instance, in this top 
of an old tower, Fig. 48., tiles and stones and sloping roof not 




disagreeably mingled ; but all would have been unsatisfac- 
tory if there had not happened to be that iron ring on the inner 
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wall, which by its vigorous black circular line preeiselj opposes 
all the square and augular characters of the battlements and 
roof. Draw the tower without the ring, and see what a differ- 
ence it will make. 

One of the most important applications of the law of con- 
trast is in association with the law of continuity, causing an 
unexpected bat gentle break in a continuous series. This arti- 
fice is perpetual in music, and perpetual also in good illuminar 
tion ; the way in which little surprises of change are prepared 
in any current borders, or chains of ornamental design, being 
one of the most subtle cbaraeteristics of the work of the good 
periods. We take, for instance, a bar of ornament between two 
written columns of an early I4tb century MS., and at the first 
glance we suppose it to be quite monotonous ail the way up, 
composed of a winding tendril, with alternately a blue leaf and 
a scarlet bad. Presently, however, we see that, in order to 
ob.-ierve the law of principality, there is one large scarlet leaf 
instead of a bud, nearly halfway up, which forms a centre to 
tiie whole rod ; and when we begin to examine the order of 
the leaves, we find it varied carefully. Let a stand for scarlet 
bud, b for blue leaf, e for two blue leaves on one stalk, s for a 
stalk without a leaf, and b for the large red leaf. Then count- 
ing from the ground, the order begins as follows : 

li,h, a; b, s, i, A ; &, 6, A ; 6, 6, A ; and we think we shall 
have two b's and an a all the way, when suddenly it becomes b, 
A ; 6, R ; J, A ; b, a; b, a ; and we think we are going to 
have b, A continued ; but no : here it becomes b, s ; b, s ; b, 
A ; b, s ; b, s ; c, s \ b, s ; 6, » ; and we think we are surely 
going to have b, s continued, but behold it runs away to the 
end with a quick b, b, a ; b,b,b,b\' Very often, however 

'I am describing from an MS,, circa 1300, of Gregory's Decretalia, in 
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ihe designer is satisfied with oTie surprise, but I Doyer S!iw a 
good illuminated border without one at least ; and no series of 
any kind is ever introduced bv a great composer in a paintiug 
without a Buap somewhere. There is a pretty one in Turner's 
drawing of Eome, with the large balustrade for a foreground 
in the Hakewell's Italy series ; the single baluster struck out 
of the line, and showing the street below through the gap, 
Bimply makes the whole composition right, when otherwise, it 
would have b t ff i b d 

If you look btttgiby 1! thrrgmt 

of the battl t ! ! t f th f h 

ation. Tbe h 1 t p f th t h h t llj tl dea 

of a square, tnk th y f fi m 

The first tw th I ft m w! t 

the next ti h 1 d h th 1 

slopes. Both th g p b 
monotony i th t m k 1 

last battlem t th f 1 ttl h 

— a little I w th th d t ■ 

from either Hit th y fi 
formal the tl f b 1 1 ts 1 k 

There ar th fig 1 th mpl 11 t t f 

the laws we h b t Th th 1 ! h p f th 

walls' mass bgq tiswlltUfth kf tt 

to oppose it not only by the element of curvature, in the ring, 
and lines of the roof below, but by that of sharpness; hence the 
pleasure which the eye takes in the projecting point of the roof 
Also because the walls are thick and sturdy it is well to 
contrast their strength with weakness , therefore we enjoy the 
evident decrepitude of this roof as it sinks between them The 
whole mass being nearly white, we wsut a ctntrasting 'shadow 
somewhere ; and get it, under our piece of deciepitude Thj« 
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shade, with the tiles of the wall below, forma another _:iointecl 
mass, necessary to the first by the law of repetition. Hide thia 
inferior angle with your fiuf^er, and see how ugly the other 
looks. A sense of tlie law of symmetry, thongh jou might 
hardly suppose it, has some share in the fi.'e!ing with which you 
looli at the battlements ; there is a certain pleasure in the 
opposed slopes of their top, on one side down to the left, on the 
other to the right. Still less wonld you think the law of 
radiation iiad anything to do with the matter ; but if jou take 
the extreme point of the black shadow on the left for a centre, 
and follow first the low curve of the eaves of the wail, it will 
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way of iutention and authority, between one of the gruat coin- 
posers raling his colours, and a common paiuter coniused bj 
them, as there is between a general directing the march of an 
simy, and an ohi lady carried off her feet by a mob. 



Closely connected with the law of contrast is a law ■whiud 
enforces the umty of 0[.[Osite things by giving to tJ h a 
porti'on of the character of the other If for instance }ou 
dn de a bhield into two masses of colour all the way dowt — 
snppofe blue and wh te and put a b'ir or figure of an an mj.1 
partly on one division partly on the other, you will find it pica 
sant to the eje f y u mike the part of the amraal blue which 
comes upon the whte half and whtcwhfh coinea ufou the 
blue half Tins is done m heraldij partlj ftr the sake ot 
perfect mtell gibihtv but yet moie fur the sake at delight in 
interchange of colour since in all on araentation tthatevei, the 
practice is cfntmual in the ages of j, od dc i(,n 

Sometimes th s alternation is merclj a re^er al of contrasts , 
as that after red his been for some time on one "lUe and blue 
on the other red shall jass to blues side aud blue to reds 
This kind of altercation t^kes place simply m four-quarteied 
shields ; in more subtle pieces of treatment, a little bit only of 
each colour is carried into the other, and they are as it were 
dovetailed together. One of the most curious facts which will 
impress itself upon you, when you have drawn some time care, 
fully from Nature in light and shade, is the appearance of 
intentional artifice with which contrasts of this alternale kiud 
are produced by her ; the artistry with which she will darken 
ft tree trunk as long as it comes against light sky, and 
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throw sanlight on it precisely at the spot where it coioes 
BgaiDst a dark hill, and similarly treat all her masses of shadfl 
and colour, is so great, that if you only follow her closely, every 
one who looks at your drawing witii attention will think thai 
you have been inventing the most artificially and unnaturally 
delightful intercliangas of shadow that could possibly be 
devised by hnman wit. 

You will find this law of interchange insisted npon at length 
by Prout in his Lessons on Light and Shade : it seems, of all 
his principles of composition, to be the one he is most con- 
scious of ; many others he obeys by instinct, but this he' for- 
mally accepts and forcibly declares. 

The typical purpose of the law of interchange is, of course, 
to teach us how opposite natures may be helped and strength- 
ened by receiving each, as far as they can, some impress or 
imparted power, from the other. 

8, THE LAW OF CONSISTENCY. 

It is to be remembered, in the next place, that while con- 
trast exhibits the characters of things, it very often neutralises 
or paralyses their power. A number of white things may be 
shown to be clearly white by opposition of a black thing, but 
if we want the full power of their gathered light, the black 
thing may be seriously in our way. Thus, while contrast 
displays things, it is unity and sympathy which employ them, 
concentrating the power of several into a mass. And, not in 
irt merely, but in all the affairs of life, the wisdom of man is 
continually called upon to reconcile these opposite methods of 
exhibiting, or using, the materials in his power. By cliatLge he 
gives tliem pleasantness, and by consistency value ; by change 
be is refreshed, and by perseverance strengthened. 
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Hence manj compositions address themselves to lie specta 
tor by aggregate force of colour or line, more tlian by contrasts 
of tiitber ; many noble pictures are painted almost exclusively 
in various tones of red, or grey, or gold, so as to be instantly 
striking by their breadth of flush, or glow, or tender coldness, 
these qualities being exhibited only by slight and subtle use ol 
contrast. Similarly as to form ; some compositions associate 
massive and rugged forms, others slight and graceful ones, each 
with few interruptions by lines of contrary character. And, in 
general, snch compositions possess higher sublimity than those 
which are more mhiglcd in their elements. They lell a special 
tale, and summon a definite state of feeling, while the grand 
compositions merely please the eye. 

This unity or breadth of character generally attaches most 
to the worlts of the greatest men ; their separate pictures have 
all separate aims. We have not, in each, grej colour set 
against sombre, and sharp forms against soft, and loud passages 
against low ; but we have the bright picture, with its delicate 
sadness ; the sombre picture, with its single ray of relief ; the 
stern picture, with only one tender group of lines ; the soft and 
ealm picture, with only one rock angle at its flank ; and so on. 
Hence the variety of their work, as well as its impressiveness. 
The principal bearing of this law, however, is on the separate 
masses or divisions of a picture : the character of the whole 
composition may be broken or various, if we please, but there 
must certainly be a tendency to consistent assemblage in its 
divisions. As an army may act on several points at once, but 
can only act effectually by having somewhere formed and regi> 
lar masses, and not wholly by skirmishers ; so a picture may 
be various in its tendencies, but must be somewhere united and 
coherent in its masses. Good composers are always a&sociatin^ 
their coloura in great groups ; binding their forms together by 
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encompaSfiiDg lines, and securing, by varions dexterities of 
expedient, what they themselves call " breadth ;" that is to say, 
a large gathering of each kind of thing into one place ; light 
being gathered to light, darkness to darkness, and colour to 
colour. If, however, this be done by introducing false lights at 
false colours, it is absurd and monstrous ; the skUl of a painter 
consists in obtaining breadth by rational arrangement of his 
objects, not by forced or wanton treatment of them. It is an 
eaij matter to paint one thmg all white, and another all black 
or brown , but not an easy matter to assemble all the circum 
stances which will naturally produce white m one place, and 
brown in another Grenerally speaking' however, bieadth will 
result m auflicient degree from fidelity of study Natuie w 
al«avs broad , and if jou paint her colours in true rehtioii'!, 
)ou will paint tliem in majeslic masses If you find yum woik 
look bioken and scattered, it is, in all prob'ihditj not only ill 
composed, but untrue 

The opposite quility to breadth, that of dniiion oi scatter 
11^ of light and colour, ha"* a ccttain coatrasting charm, ind is 
occasion-iUy introduced with exquisite effect by good &-m- 
poseis' Still, it IS never the mere scattering, but the oider 
discernible through this seattenng, which is the real source of 
pleasure , not the mere multitude, bat the coniteUatiou of 
multitude The broken light? in the woik of a good painter 
wander like flocks upon the hilla, not unshepherded , speaking 
Df life and peace : the broken lights of a bad painter fall like 

' One of tl e most wonderful compositions of T ntorct in Venun ia 
litik more than a fiild of Subdued tnmson «pottLd with fiikefc of stat- 
(cred goid. The upper olouda in the most benutifui aUea owe great part 
of their power to infinitude of div[siou ; order being marked through tUi 
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bail?(-oncs, and are capable odIj of miscliief, leaving it t3 I 
srislieil thej were also of dissolution. 



9, THE LAW OF HAliMONY. 

Thit kit law IS not, stm tlj speaking, so much one of com- 
jiDsitmn ds of trutli, but it must guide composition, and ia 
pioperly, therefoie, to be btated in tlais place. 

Uood diawing is, as we have seen, an abstract of natural 
facts , you cannot rep-esent all that you would, but roust con- 
tmuilly be falling short, whether you will or no, of the force, 
or quintity, of Nature Now, suppose that your means and 
time do not admit of your giving the depth of colour in the 
scene, and that yoa are obliged to paint it paler. If you paint 
all the colouis proportionately paler, as if an equal quantity of 
tint had been wished away from each of them, you still obtain 
a harmonious, tnon^h not an equally forcible statement of 
nitural fact But if jou take away the colours unequally, and 
leave some tinle nearly as deep as they are in Nature, wliile 
others are raucli subdued, you have no longer a true statement. 
You cannot --ay to the observer, " Fancy all those colours a 
little deeper, and you Bill have the actual fact." However he 
adds in imagination, or tdkes away, something is sure to be 
still wrong The picture is ou'- ot harmony. 

It will happen, however, much more frequently that yon 
h<ivc to darken the n hole system of colours, than to malve them 
paler. Yon remember, in jLur first studies of colou'" frcm 
Nature, yon were to leave the passages of light winch were 
too bright to be imitated, as white paper But, in completing 
the picture, it becomes necessaiv to put colour into them , a id 
Ihen the other colours must be made darker, in iome fixi J 
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relation to them. If yon deepen all proportionately, thougli 
the whole scene is darker than reality, it is only as if you were 
looking at the reality in a lower light : but if, while yon 
darken some of the tints, you leave others uodarkened, the 
picture is out of harmony, and. will not give the impression of 
truth. 

It is not, indeed, possible to deepen all the colours so much 
as to relieve the lights in their natnral degree ; you would 
meidj smk mo&t of your ci lours if you tried to do so mto a 
broad mass ot black less but it is quite possible to lower them 
harmoniously and jet more m some parts of the picture then 
in others so as to allow jou to show the light joa want m a 
visible relief In wellhain onised pctnies this n, done by gra 
dually deepening the tone cf the picture towards the lighter 
parts of it without mater jlly bneiin^ it in the very dark 
parts, the tendency in such pictmes being ot course to 
include large masses of middl" tints But the principal pomt 
to be obseived in doing th 3 is to deepen the individual tmts 
without dirtjing or obsmring them It is easy to lower the 
tone of the picture by wa hing it over w th grey or biown , 
and easy to see the efiect ot the landioape when its colours 
are thus nniverhally polluted with black by using the black 
coi vex minor one of the most pest lent inTentiona t ir falsifying 
nature and degrading art which eyer was put into an arti ta 
nijid.' For the thing required is not to darken pale yellow by 
mixing grey with it, but to deepen the pure yellow ; not to 
darken crimson by mixing black with it, but by making it 

' I full)- believe that the etrsoge grey gloom, aooompanied by conside 
rable power of effect, which prevails in modern French art, must ba 
owing to the use of this misehievoQS instrument; the French landscape 
always gives me the idea of Nature seen earelesalj' in the dark mirror 
and paicited coarEely, but soLenlifically, throngh the veil of its perversion 
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"leeper and richer crimson : and tbus the required effe( t could 
otily be seen in Nature, if you liad pieces of glass of the colour 
of every object in your landscape, and of every minor hue that 
made up those colours, and then could see the real iandscapa 
through this deep gorgeousness of the varied glass. Ton can- 
not do this with glass, but you can do it for yourself as yoa 
work ; that is to saj, you can put deep blue for pale blue, 
dfiep gold for pale gold, and so od, in the proportion you need ; 
and then you may paint as forcibly as you choose, but your 
work will still be in the manner of Titian, not of Caravaggio or 
or Spagnoletto, or any other of the black slaves of paint- 
ing-' 

Supposing those scales of colour, which I told you to prepare 
in order to show you the relations of colour f o grey were quite 
accurately made and numerous enougl yaw ould 1 a e noth ng 
more to do n order to obta a deepe tone anv g en mass 
of c !o r tban to b t tnte for ea h of t 1 ues tl e h c as 
mauy dc^re s deepe n tl e scale as yon wan ed that s to say 
if J u want to deej en the nl ole two degrees ulst tut g for 
the vellon \o o thejellowNo 1 anl for tl c r 1 No 9 the 
red No 11 and so on It the In of anj olject n Nat re 
are far too nume ous and the r d ^ ee too subtle to adm t of 
so n e I an al a proce s &t 11 y u miy see tl e p pie f 
tho whole matter clei ly by t^k g a feroup of colon s out of 
your scale a ran g tl em prett 1 and then wish g th m all 
over with grev that reprc cnt tie t eatme t of Nature iy 
tl e Ha k mir or Then arra ^e the same gro p of colon 
W th the t nts five or \ degrees leepe in tl e cile and t! at 
mil rep esent the t eatmeut of Natu e by T t an 

' Tarious other parts of this suhject are entered into, espedallj hi theb 
bearing on the ideal of paining, in Modern Painters, voL iv. chsp. iii. 
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Yon can only, however fed igoi wiy fulh t the li^ht f the 
thing by worbiug from ^ iture 

The best subject on nh ch to beg n a piece of sta'iy (f th s 
fchid is a good thick tree trunk 'seen aga nst Hue sky with 
Bome white clouds in it Pant the douds in trne aid tcndeily 
gradated white ; th n g ve the sLy a bold full blue bringing 
them well out ; thei paint the trinl an 3 leaves grandly dark 
against all, but in such gbw ng di k oieeu aid bronn as ytu 
see they will bear. Afterwards proceed to more complicated 
studies, matching the colours carefully first by your old method ; 
then deepening each colonr with its own tint, and being care- 
ful above all thmccs tu keep truth of equal tl an^e a h the 
colours aie connected with each other as n dark and 1 ^l C 
sid(.s ot the sime obj ct Much more aspect a d sense ot har 
mony are gamed bv the precision with whici you ob crve the 
relat on of colours in dark s dts and light side an 1 tl e nflu 
encc of modifying reflections than by mere accuracy of added 
depth in independent colour^ 

This haimmy of tone as it is j^encrilly called, is the most 
important of those whith the artist has to regard. But there 
are ill kinds of harmoni s in a picture according to its mode 
of product on There is even a hirmony of touch. If yon 
pant one pait of it very rapidly and fore bly, and another part 
sloily and deln.at ly each divisioi of the picture may be right 
separately, bnt they will not agree together : the whole will be 
effectless and valueless, ont of harmony. Similarly, if you paiut 
one part of it by a yel!ow light in a warm day, and another by tt 
grey light in a cold day, tlioagli both may have been sunlight, 
and both may be well toned, and have their relative shadows 
Iruly cast, neither will look like light : they will destroy each 
other's power, by being out of harmony. These are only broad 
and dcGaable iustaucea of discordance : but there is an exteul 
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furHectiificd, nliileo od woiL is alnajs asquia n^ a, coucbmt 
leo]>n,rii, and as atrou^ 

I have now stated to jou all the Kws of compoiition which 
0(yar to me aa capable of being illustrated or defined , but 
thrre are multitudes ot others which m the piesent state of my 
kiiowkJ^c I (.atmot d hoe a,ud otheis whit.li I iiLitr hope to 
define , and these the mcst important, and connected with tha 
deepest powers of the art Among those nhitb I hope to be 
able to explain when I haie thought of them more are the 
lawa which leUte to uobleiiess and ignoblci Lbs , that ignoble- 
ness especially which ne uommonly call vulgaiity " and which, 
m its essence, is one of the most (.uriotif snbjetts of mony 
connected with human feeing Among thjse whieh I 'jfTci 
hope to explain, are chiefly hws of exjiression, am? jtheia 
beaiing stmpiv on simple matters , but, for that ver fpson, 
more mfluential than anv others Thcoe are, fron 'oe fiist, 
as inexplicable as om Lodily sensations are , it bei g just as 
imposbible, I thitik to e\plam why one sacLession of mnsu al 
notes ' shall be noble and patbetii., and such as might have 
been sung by CastlJa to Daute, and why another succession is 
base and ndii-ulous, and wuuld be ht onlv for the reasonably 
good ear of Bottom as to explain why we like sweetness and 
dshke bitterness The best part of eveiy great work is al«ajs 
inexplicable it is good because it is guuU , and innocently 
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p Th f t ] p t m t the stream of sunlight on 

tl 1 m k t b ht by pposition; but any dark ob- 

ject whatever would hase done this. Its second purpose is, by its 
two arms, to repeat the cadence of the group of the two ships, 
and thus give a greater expression of repose ; but two sitting 
figures would have done this. Its third and chief, or pathetic, 
purpose is, as it lies abandoned in the furrow (the vessels also 
being moored, and having their sails down), to be a type of 
human labour closed with the close of day. The parts of it on 
which the hand leans are brought most clearly into sight ; and 
they are the chief dark of the picture, because the tillage of 
the ground is required of man as a pumshmpnt ; but they make 
the soft light of the setting sun biighter, because rest is 
sweetest after toil. Ti th ght may never occur to us as 
we glance carelessly at th d nd yet their under current 

assuredly affects th f 1 d mcreases, as the painter 

meant it should, the mp f melancholy, and of peace. 

Again, in the " L n a t b d which is one of the plates 
1 have marked as m t d at 1 for your possession ; the 
stream of light whi h fall f m th setting sun on the advanc- 
ing tide stands simila ly n n d f ome force of near object to 
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relieve its brightness. But the incident which Turner has hi;it 
adopted is the swoop of an angry seagull at a dog, who yelps 
at it, drawing back as the wave I'ises oyer liis feet, and the birrl 
slifieks within a foot of his face. Its unexpected boldness is a 
type of the anger of its ocean elemeDt, and warns us of the 
eea's advance just as surely as the abandoned plough told us cf 
the ceased labour of tiie day. 

It is not, however, so much In the selection of single 
incidents of this kind as in the feeling which regulates the 
arrangement of the whole subject that the mind of a great 
composer is known. A single incident may be suggested by 
a felicitous chance, as a pretty motto might be for the head- 
ing a chapter. But the great composers so arrange all their 
designs that one incident illustrates ajiother, just as one colour 
relieves another. Perhaps the " Heysliam," of the Yorkshire 
series which, as to its locality, may be considered a companiou 
to the last drawing we have spoken of, the "Lancaster Sands," 
presents as interesting an example as we could find of Turner's 
feeling in this respect. Tlic subject is a simple nortli-country 
Tillage, on the shore of Morecambe Bay ; not in the common 
sense, a picturesque village : there are no pretty bow-windows, 
or red roofs, or rocliy steps of entrance to the rustic doors, 
or quaint gables ; nothing but a single street of thatciied and 
i:hicfly clay-built cottages, ranged in a somewhat monotonous 
line, the roofs so green with moss that at first we hardly 
discern the houses from the fields and trees. The village 
street is closed at the end by a wooden gate, indicating the 
little traffic there is on the road through it, and giving 
it something the look of a large farmstead, in which a righ- 
of way lies through the yard. The road which leads to this 
gate is full of ruts, and Hinds down a bad bit of hill between 
two broken banks of moor ground, succeeding immediatel) 
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" Pusej-isni " waa unlinown in Iho days when thia drawing was made ; 
the kindly and helpful influences of what may be called ecclesiastical 
,, which, ia a morbidly esaggerated condition, forms one of the 
ipal elements of " Paseyisra,"— I use thia word regretfully, no other 
ng which will serve for it, — bad been known and felt in our wild 
eri) diBlricte long before, 

10 
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lierda is a sgi captim now and may have bnilt it there, that 
hia mother ma\ hrst see the sails of his ship whenever il 
runs into the bay Tl en u ider the h 11 and bp\ ud the 
burdtr toner is the bine sea it hU the waves flowi ., in 
ovi.r the S'lnd in loi g cuivtd I up si ivly shal ns f il id 
ail gleams of shalbw water on white sanl alternating — mile^ 
a«dT bat no sal 13 visible not one flsherboit on the beach 
net one dark -p ck on the qn et hoi zon B \nnj all are 
the Cumbtriond mounting clear in the sun nith r m h(,ht 
n all then tiags 

I bl ould th 1 k tl e reader cannot but fee! the kind of 
1 irmony there la in this compos t on the entire pmpose 
of the lamter to give us the imprcsai n of nild yet gentle, 
cDuntry 1 fe monotonous as the succeasion of the nois>elesa 
wires [atiLut and enduring as the rocka but peiceful and 
1 ill of health and quiet hope and sanct fied by the pare 
mountain air ani bipti«mal dew ot heaven faUing softly be- 
tween days of toi and mghta of iniioceiii.e 

All noble composition of thii k ill can be reached only by 
m tinct you cannot set yourself to arrange such a subject , 
>ou may see it and seize it at all time but nevei labcr uu^Iy 
invent it And your power of disceiniug whit la best m 
expression among natuial subjects depends whollv on the tem 
per m which you keep your own mind , above all on jour 
luing so much alone as to allow it to become -icutily sensitive 
in its own stdlness The noisy life of modern days is wholly 
incompatible with any true perception of natur-l beauty If 
jou go down into Guniberland by the railrnid live m some 
frequtnted hotel and explore the lulls with merry companions, 
hjwever much jou may enjoy your tour or their conversation, 
de]iend upon it jou wdl never chooae so much aa one pictorial 
Eubject rightly , you will not see mto the depth of any Bal 
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take knapsack and sfck wilk towards the h'lls by short day'a 
jonrueys — ten or twelve m lea a lay — tak ng a week from some 
Btarting-place sixty or seventy m lea away sleep at tt e pretty 
little ways lie in i or the roa^h village ones then take the 
hills as they tempt you folio vng glen or sh re as your eyj 
glances or j onr heart gu dei w 1 oily scornfnl of local fame or 
fashion, and of everjth d^ nhch it is the or 1 nary traveller's 
duty to see or pr le to do Never force your&elf to adm re 
anything when y u are not n the hun our bat never force 
yourself away t m wl at you fpel to 1 e lovely a search of any- 
thing better and grad ally the deeper see es of the natural 
world will unfoli ti en selves to yon m st 11 mcrea g f Iness 
of passionate power and jour d ffi ulty w II he no more to 
Beek or to compose subjects, but only to choose one from among 
the multitude of roelodious thoughts with which you will be 
haunted, llionghts which will of course be noble or original in 
proporti'vi. to your own depth of character and general power 
of mind : for it is not so much by the consideration yon give to 
any single drawing, as by the previous discipline of your powers 
of thought that the character of your composition will he 
determined bimphc ty of life will make you eensLtive to the 
retuement and m idesty of scputry jnst as inordinate eicite- 
ment and pomp of daily life will make you enjoj eoir^>e colours 
and affected forma Habits of patiei t compinson and aecu 
rate judgment will mike \our art precious as they will mxke 
your actions wise , and every increase of noble enthuoiasm in 
your living spirit will be measured by the reflection of its hght 
upon the vorks of jour hands. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. RusKiN 
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so free from fanlts, that nSthmg he copies in them can seriously 
mislead him, and to contemplate only those works of art which 
he knows to be either perfect or noble in their errors. I will 
therefore set don n in clear order the names of the masters 
whom )0u may safelj admire, ^nd a few of the boobs which 
you may salelv possess In these days of cheap illustration, the 
danger is always rather of rour possessing too much than too 
little It may admit of some question, how far the looking at 
bdd art may set off and illustrate the characters of the good ; 
but ou the whole, I believe it is best to Ine always on quite 
uliolesoroe food and that our taste of it will not be made moro 
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BL-ute by feeding, howerer temporarily, on ashes. Of course 
the works of the great masters can only be serviceable to the 
student after ho has made considerable progress himself. It 
only wastes the time and dulU the feelings of youug persons, to 
drag them tlirongh picture galleries ; at least, unless they them- 
selves wish to look at particniar pictures. Generally, jonng 
people only care to enter a picture gallery when there is a 
chance of getting leaye to run a race to the other end of it ; and 
they had better do tli^t la the garden below. If, however, 
they have an) real enjoyment of [ icturea, and want to look at 
this one or that the piincipi! point is never to disturb them in 
lookmg at whit mteie ts them and never to make them look 
at «hat does not Nothing is jf the lei'it use to young people 
(nor, by the way of much u'-e to old onei), hut what mterests 
them , and therefore, though it is of grejt importance to put 
nothmg but good art into their pos'.e'-sion vet when they are 
passing through great houses or galleries, they should be allow 
ed to look pieciseh at whtt plci'ies them if it is not ustful to 
them as art, it will be in some other waj , and the healthiest 
way in which art can interest them is when they look at it, not 
as art, but because it represents something the\ 1 ke in nitnre 
If a boy has had his heart filled by the life of some great man, 
and goes up thirstily to a Tandyck portrait of him, to see 
what he was like, that is the wholesomest way in which he can 
begin the study of portriture f he love mountains, and 
dwell on a Turner drawing beeau i, 1 e sees m it a likeness to a 
Yorkshire scar, or an Alpine pas" th t a the wholesomest way 
in which he can begin the stu Iv of landscape ; and if a girl's 
mind is filled with dreams of a fels and si nts, and she pauses 
before an Angelieo because she thinks it must surely be indeed 
like heaven, that is the wholesomest way for her to begin the 
study of religious art. 
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When, however, the student lias made some definite progrefio, 
and every picture becomes really a guide to him, false or true, 
iu bis owu work, it is of great importance that he should never 
BO mnch as look at bad art ; and then, if the reader is willing 
to trast me in the matter, the following advice will be useful 
to him. In which, with his permission, I will quit the indirect 
and return to the epistolary address, as being the more con- 
vement. 

First, iQ Galleries of Pictures : 

1. You may look, wilh trust in their being always vight, at 
Titian, Veronese, Tintoret, Giorgione, John Bellini, and Velas 
quez ; the authenticity of the picture being of course estab 
lisbed for jou by proper authority. 

2. You may look with admiration, admitting, however, ques- 
tion of right and wrong," at Van Eyck, Holbein, Perugino, 
Francia, Angelico, Leonardo da Viiici, Correggio, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Gaiusboi'ougli, Turner, and the modern 
Pre-Kaphaelites.' You had better look at no other painters 
than these, for you run a chance, otherwise, of being led far o£f 
the road, or into grievous faults, by some of the other great 
ones, as Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Rubens ; and of being, 
besides, corrupted in taste by the base ones, as Murillo, Sal- 
vator, Claude, Gasper Poussin, Teniers, and snch others. Yon 
may look, however, for examples of evil, with safe nniversaliLy 

' I do not mean necesearily to unplj inferiority of rank, in Baying thai 
(Ma Gficond class of painters hava questionable qualities. The greatea 
men have often manj faults, and Bometimea tlieir faults are a part of 
their greatness ; but such men are not, of course, to be loolied upon by 
(be Bludeut with absolute implititnesa of faith. 

' Including under this term, John Lcivis. and William Hunt of the Old 
Water-colour, who, talse him all in all, is the best painter of Still hfe, I 
»elieve, that evereiieted. 
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of I't'probation, being sure that everythiag yon see Is bad, al 
Doraenichino, tbe Oaracci, Bronzino, and the figure pieces of 
Salvator. 

Among those named lur study under question, you cannot 
looK too mui,h at, nor ^row too enthusiastically fond of, An- 
pelico, Corrct^gio, Rejnold'-, Turner, and the Prc-Raphaelitea ; 
but, if you find yourstlf getting especially fond of unj of the 
others, leave ofl looking at them, for you must be going wrong 
some way or other. If, for instance, you begin to like Rem- 
brandt or Leonardo especially, you arc losing your feeling for 
colour ; if yon like Van Eyck or Perugino especially, you must 
be getting too fond of rigid detail ; and if you like Vandyck or 
Gainsborough especially, you mast be too much attracted by 
gentlemanly flimsiness. 

Secondly, of published, or otherwise multiplied, art, such as 
you may be able to get yourself, or to see at private houses or 
in shops, tlie works of the following masters are the most 
desirable, after the Turners, Rembrandts, and Durers, which I 
hare asked you to get first : 

1. Samuel Front, 

A!l his published lithographic sketches are of the greatest 
value, wholly unrivalled in power of composition, and in love and 
feeling of architectural subject. His somewhat mannered linear 
esecution, though not to be imitated in your own sketches from 
Nature, may be occasionally copied, for discipline's sake, wilh 
great advantage ; it will give yon a peculiar steadiness of hand, 
not qaiekly attainable in any other way ; and there is ao fear 
of your getting into any faultful mannerism as long as you 
carry out the different modes of more delicate study above 
recommended. 

If you are interested in architecture, and wish to make it 
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jects in tke " Ehine," and draw again and again the groups of 
figures, &c., in IiU "Microcosm," and "Lessons on Light and 
Shadow." After that, proceed to copy the grand subjects 
in the sketches in " Flanders and Germany ;" or in " Switzer- 
land and Italy," if you cannot get the Flanders ; bot the Swit- 
zerland is very far inferior. Then work from Nature, not trying 
to Proutise Nature, by breaking smooth baildings into rough 
ones, but only drawing tekat you see, with Front's simple method 
and firm lines. Don't copy his coloured works. They are good, 
but not at all equal to his chalk and pencil drawings, and you 
will become a mere imitator, and a very feeble imitator, if you 
use colour at all in Front's method. I have not space to 
explain why this is so, it would take a long piece of reasoning ; 
trust me for the statement. 
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2. JoLa Lewis, 

His sketclies in Spain, lithograpiied by hiiuselF, are verj 
valuable. Get them, if jou can, and also some eugraviny-a 
(about eight or tcD, I thiok, altogether) of wild beasts, exe- 
cuted by his own band a loiiij time ago ; they are very precious 
in every way. The series of the " Alhambra" is rather slight, 
Rud few of the subjects are lithographed by himself ; sttll it is 
well worth having. 

But let TO liiliographlc work come into the house, if you can 
help it, nor even look at any, except Front's, and those sketcbea 
of Lewis's. 

3. George Cruikshank. 

If you ever happen to meet with the two volumes or 
"Grimm's German Stories," which were illustrated by him 
long ago, pounce upon them instantly ; the etchings in them 
are the finest things, next to Rembrandt's, that, as far as I 
koow, have been done since etching was invented. You cannot 
look at them too much, nor copy them too often. 

All his works are very valuable, though disagreeable when 
they tonch on the worst vulgarities of modern life ; and often 
much spoiled by a curiously mistaken type of face, divided so 
as to give too much to the mouth and eyes, and leave too little 
for forehead, the eyes being set about two thirds up, iiistead of 
at half the height of the head. But his manner of wo:k is 
always right ; and his tr^ic power, though rarely developed, 
and warped by habits of caricature, is, in reality, as great aa 
bis grotesque power. 

There is no fear of his hurting your taste, as long as your 
principal work lies among art of so totally different a charac- 
ter OS most of that which I have recommended to yon ; ami 
you may, therefore, get great good by copying almost anything 
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3r bia that may come in joqf way ; except only Iiis illustrations, 
lately pablistied to " Cinderella," and " Jack and tlie Bean- 
stall;, " and " Tom Thumb," which are much over-laboured, and 
confused in line. Yoii should get them, but do not copy them. 

4. Alfred Rethel 

I only know two publications by him ; one, the "Dance of 
Death," with test by Reinick, published in Leipsic, but to be 
had now of any London bookseller for the sum, I believe, of 
eighteen pence, and containing six plates full of instructive cha- 
racter ; the other, of two plates only, " Death the Avenger," 
and " Death the Friend " T! t a lar superior to the 
" Todtentana," and, if you c g t th m w 11 be enough in 
themselves, to show all that B h 1 an teach you. If you 
dislike ghastly subjects, get ' D ath the P nd" only. 

5. Bewick. 

The esecation of the plumage in Bewick's birds is the most 
masterly thing ever yet dime in wood cutting ; it is just worked 
as Panl Veronese would have worked in wood, had he taken to 
it. His vignettes, though too coarse in execution, and vulgar in 
types of form, to be good copies, show, nevertheless, intellectual 
power of the highest order ; and there are pieces of sentiment 
in them, either pathetic or satirical, which hive never since 
been equalled in illustrations of this simple kind ; the bitter 
inten'.ity of the feeling being just like that which characterises 
Bome of the leading Pre-Raphaelites. Bewick is the Burns of 
painting, 

6. Blake. 

The " Book of Job," engraved by himself, is of the highest 
rank in certain characters of imagination and expression ; in 
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the mode of obtaining certain effects of liglit it will a'.so be a 
tery nsefnl example to you. In expressing conditions of glaring 
and flicliering light, Rl.n.ke is greater than Rembrandt. 

7. Eichter. 

I hare already told yon wbat to guard against in looking at 
h^ works. 1 am a little doubtful wlietber I bave done well 
in including them in tbis catalogue at ail ; but tbe fancies in 
them are so pretty and numberless, that I must risk, for their 
sake, tlie chance of hurting yon a little in judgment of .'■tyle. 
If you want to make presents of story-books to children, hia 
are the best you eau now get. 

8. Kossetti. 

An edition of Tennyson, lately published, c nta n woolcnta 
from drawings by Eossetti and other chief Pre Kapha 1 e mas- 
ters. They are terribly spoiled in the cuttin and ge erally 
the best part, tbe expression of feature, entirely lo t st Jl they 
are full of instruction, aud cannot be studied t o lo ly But, 
observe, respecting these wood-cuts, tliat if you have been in 
the habit of looking at much spurious work, in which sentiment, 
action, and style are borrowed or artificial, yon will assuredly 
be offended at first by all genuine work, which is intense in 
feeling. Genuine art, which is merely art, such as Veronese's 
or Titiau's, may not offend you, though the chances are that 
you wUl not care about it : but genuine works of feeling, sucii 

' This U esp«ciit!1j the case in the St. Cecily, Rossetti'a first illustrop 
tion to the " palace of art," which would have been the beat in the book 
had it been well engraved. Tiie whole work should be taken up again, 
anil done by line engraving, perfectly ; ami wholly from Pre-Raphaelite 
designs, with which no other modern work ean bear the least compari. 
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md Aurora Leigh in poetry, oi the grand Pre-Ea 
e dcsigEs in paioting, are sure to offend you ; and if yon 
cease to wort hard, and persist in looking at TJcious and false 
art, they will cootinne to offend you. It will be well, therefore, 
to have one type of entirely faise art, in order to know what to 
guard against. Plaxroan's outlines to Dante contain, I think, 
examples of almost every kmd of falsehood and feebleness 
which it is possible for a trained artist, not base in thought, to 
commit or admit, both in design and execution. Base or de- 
graded choice of subject, such as you will constantly find in 
Teniers and others of the Dutch jiamters, I need not, I hope, 
warn you against ; you will simply turn away from it in dis- 
gust ; while mere bad or feeble drawing, which makes mistakes 
iu every direction at once, cannot teach you the particular sort 
of educated fallacy in quest on But in these designs of Plax- 
mau's, you have gentlemanly feeling and fair knowledge of 
anatomy, and firm settm^ down of Ime all apj lied in the 
foolishest and worst possible way , yoa cannot have a more 
finished example ot learned error amiable want of meaning, 
and bad drawing with a steady hand.' Retsch's outlines have 

' The praise I hase glpen incidenlally to Flaimon's sculpture in the 
Seven Lamps, and elsewhere, refers wholly to his studies from Nature, 
and simple groups io marble, which were always good and interesting. 
Siill, I have overrated bim, even in this respect ; and it is generaliv to 
be remembered that, in speaking of artists whose works I cannot be sup- 
possd to have specially studied, the errors I fall into will always be on 
the side of praise. Por, of course, praise is most likely to be girea 
when the thing praised is above one's knowledge ; and, therefore, as our 
knowledge increases, such things may be found less praiseworthy than 
we tliought. But blame can only be justly given when the thing blamed 
\s below one's level of aght ; and, practically, I never do blame anything 
until I have got well past it, and am certain that there is demonatrabla 
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more real material in them than Flagman's, occasioually show 
1115 true taDCy and power , in artistic principle they are nearlj 
as bad, and lu taistc wor^e All outlines from statuary, aa 
given m works on classical a t iv 11 be y h tf I to y u f 
joj m the leaat like them , a, \ Tte tj ]\ f li d Im n av 
inga bome particular print I Id uwhhp n 

strnctive qualities but it wo Id t k t 1 nfc t dist i^msk 
them, and the best way la to d I 1 fi^ 

altoijether If you happen tot a hprsnp 
quantities of them, and if y u a f nd of ih la (, fin h d 
prints from Eaphacl, Coire &. h Ijj mj bj 

that you can make any prog n kn 1 d f al a t 11 

you have sold them all— o b mt th m nl h w Id b a 
greater beneht to the world I b p that m day, t u a <J 
noble en^^iTin^a will be made from the few pictures of the 
great schools, whi(,h the lestorations undertaken hy the modern 
managers of foreign galleries may leave us , but the existing 
engravings have nothing wh-itevei in common with the good in 
the works they protess to reprc'-ent, and if joa like them, you 
like in the originals of them hardly anything bnt their 
eriors 

fulsebooi 111 It I believe tlierefore all mv blame to be wholly trust- 
woithv, baiing oeviir yet bad ocuis on to repent of one depreciatory 
word that 1 have iver irrilten wbilt I haie often found that, with 
respect to things I bad not time to atudj cioaelj, I was led too far by sud- 
den admiration, helped, perhaps, b; peculiar association 9, or other de- 
ceptive accidents ; and this the more, because 1 never care to check an 
expression of delight, thinking the chances are, tbal^ even if inislakenj 
it will do more good than barm ; but I weigh every word of blamo with 
Bcrupulous caution. I have eometimea eraaea a strong passage of blame 
from second editions of my boobs ; but this was only when I found it 
offended the reader withont convincing him, never because I ref entod 
|f i ■, myself. 
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Finally, your jadgment will be, of course, much affettcil bj 
j'onr taste in literature. Indeed, I know many pereons whc 
have the pnrest taste in literature, and yet false taste in art, 
and it is a phenomenon which puzzles me not a little ; hut I 
haye never known any one with false taste in books, and tmo 
taste in pictures. It is also of the greatest importance to you, 
not only for art's sake, but for all kinds of sake, in these days 
of book deluge, to lieep out of the salt swamps of literature, 
and live on a little rocky island of your own, with a spring and 
a lake in it, pure and good. I cannot, of course, suggest the 
choice of yonr library to you, every several mind needs differ- 
ent books ; hut there are some hooks which we all need, and 
asBnredly, if yoa read Homer,' Plato, jUschylus, Herodotus, 
Dante,' Shakspeare, and Spenser, as much as yoa ought, you 
will not require wide enlargement of shelves to right and left 
of them for purposes of perpetual study. Among modern 
books, avoid generally magazine and review literature. Some- 
times it may contain a u.seful abridgement or a wholesome piece 
of criticism ; but the chances are ten to one it will either waste 
yonr time or mislead you. If yon want to understand any sub- 
ject whatever, read the best book upon it yon can Lear of ; 
not a review of the book. If you don't like the Ci-st book yon 
try, seek for another ; but do not hope ever to understand the 
subject without pains, by a reviewer's help. Avoid especially 
that class of literature which has a knowing tone ; it is tlie 

' Chapman's, If not the original. 

* Carey's or Cajley'a, if not the original. I do not know which aia 
the beat translations of Piato. Herodotus and .^scliylus can only be 
read in the origina'- It "i"}" seem strange tliat I name books like these 
Tor " beginners:" but all the greatest books contain food for all ages; 
tud an intelligent and rightly bred ^'outh or gill ought to enjoy much, 
4*011 in Plato, by the time they are fifteen or sixteen. 
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most poisonous of all. Every good book, or piece of nook, ia 
full of admiration and awe ; it maj contain firm assertion or 
stern satire, bnt it never sneers coldly, nor asserts liauglitilyi 
and it always leads you to reverence or love something with 
your whole heart. It ja not always easy to distinguish the 
satire of the venomous race of books from the satire of tlia 
EOble and pure ones ; but in general you may notice that the 
cold-blooded Crnstacean and Batrachian books will sneer at 
sentiment ; and the warm-blooded, hnma.n books, at sin. Then, 
in general, the more yon can restrain yonr serious reading to 
reflective or lyric poetry, history, and natural history, avoiding 
fiction and the drama, the healthier your mind will become. 
Of modern poetry keep to Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, Crabbe, 
Tennyson, the two Brownings, Lowell, I>ongfe!low, and Coven- 
try Patmore, whose " Angel in the House " ia a most finished 
piece of writing, and the sweetest analysis we possess of quiet 
modern domestic feeling ; while Mrs. Browning's " Aurora 
Leigh " is, as far as I know, the greatest poem which the cen- 
tury has produced in any language. Cast Coleridge at once 
aside, as sickly and useless ; and Shelley, as shallow and ver- 
bose ; Byron, until your taste is fully formed, and you are able 
to discern the magnificence in LIm from the wrong. Never 
read bad or common poetry, nor write any poetry yourself ; 
there is, perhaps, rather too much than too little ia the world 
already. 

Of reflective prose, read chiefly Bacon, Johnson, and Helps. 
Carlyle is hardly to be named as a writer for " beginners," 
becaase his teaching;, though to some of u.5 vitally necessary, 
may to others be hnrtful. If you understand and like him, 
read him ; if he offends yon, you are not yet ready for him, 
and perhaps may never be so ; at all events, give him np, as 
yon would sea-bathing if you found it hurt you, til! jon are 
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stronger. Of fiction, read Sir Ciiarlos Gra,QclisoD, Scutt'a 
novels, Miss Edge worth's, and, if you aru a young lady, 
Madame de Genlis' the Freuch Miss Edgcwortli ■ making these 
I mtan, jour constant con pan on Of cour p you mu t or 
n 11 cad other books f r a nu etnent once or tv, ce 1 nt voa 
«■ U fi d 1 dt these 1 ave an el ment of perpet ty n tl cm 
exstng notl j, else of the r k nd whle theu pe ul ar 
qu etncss an 1 repose of manner w II al o 1 e of the gr ate t 
value n teach ng you to f el the s^me 1 aracte s n art Eead 
1 ttle at a t me t y n^ to fee! uterest n iittle tl n^ ad read 
ng not so mu 1 for the & ke of the story as to g t a qua n ed 
w th the pi sint people to nlose comja y thee r tera 
br ng yon A con raon 1 ook w 11 often f, v you mu h amuse- 
ment but It IS only i noble 1 k wh ch w 11 j, ve you d ar 
fr ends Kemember il o tl at t 5 of le a mp tan c to vou a 
y r carl er years, that the books you read sh uld be cleve , 
than that they should be right. I do not mean oppressively or 
repulsively instructive ; but that the thoughts they express 
shculd be just, and the feeunga tney excite generous. It is not 
necessary for you to read tlie wittiest or the moat suggestive 
books : it is better, iu general, to hear what is already known, 
and may be simply said. Much of the literature of the preseul 
day, though good to be read by persons of ripe age, has a ten- 
dency to agitate rather than confirm, and leaves its readers too 
frequently iu a helpless or hopeless indignation, the worst possi- 
ble state into which the mind of youth can be thrown. It may, 
indeed, become necessary for you, as you advance in life, to set 
your hand to things that need to be altered in the world, or 
apply your heart chiefly to what must be pitied in it, or con- 
demned ; but, for a young person, the safest temper is one of 
reverence, and the safest place one of obscurity. Certainly at 
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present, and perhaps through all your life, your teachers an 
wisest, when they make you content in quiet virtue, and thai 
literature and art are best for you which point out, in common 
life and familiar things, the objects for hopeful labour, and for 
humble lore. 
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P II E F A C K . 



Foe some time back I have felt the want, 
among Students of Drawing, of a writtei_ code 
of accurate Perspective Law ; the modes of 
construction in , common use being various, 
and, for some problems, insnfficient. It would 
have been desirable to draw up such a code 
in popular language, so as to do awtiy with 
the most repulsive difficulties of the subject; 
but finding this popularization ■^vould be im- 
possible, without elaborate figures and long 
explanations, such as I had no leisure to pre- 
pare, I have arranged the necessary rules in 
a short mathematical form, which any school- 
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boy may read through in a few days, after 
he has mastered the first three and the sixth 
books of Eucli'1, 

Some awkward compromises have been 
admitted between the fii-st-attempted popu- 
lar explanation, and the severer aiTangement, 
involving irregular lettenng and redundant 
phraseology ; but I cannot for the present do 
more, and leave the book therefore to its 
trial, hoping that, if it be found by mastei-s 
of schools to answer its purpose, I may here 
after bring it into better form.* 

* Some irregularities of arra-.ig^raent liave been admitted 
merely for the sake of convenient reference; the eighth problem, 
for instance, ought to hare been given as a case of the seTenth, 
but is separately enunciate on account of its importance. 

Several coastructions, which ought to have been given as 
pi'utileras, are on the contrary given aa corollaries, in order 
to keep the more directly connected problems in closer 
Bequence; thus the construction of rectangles and polygons in 
vertical planes «'ould iippear by the Table of CuiitcMfs to have 
beeu onutted, beinj; given in the cuiollai-j to I'loblem IX. 
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An account of practical methods, sufllciont 
for general purposes of sketching, might in 
deed have been set down in much leas spjiee: 
but if the student reads the following pages 
carefully, ho will not only find himself 
able, on occasion, to solve poi-spective pro- 
blems of a complexity greater than the ordi- 
nary rules will reach, but obtain a clue to 
many important laws of pictorial effect, no 
less than of outline. Tlie subject thns exa- 
mined becomes, at least to my mind, very 
curious and interesting; but, for students who 
are unable or unwilling to take it up in 
this abstract form, I believe good help will 
be soon furnished, in a series of illustratiom 
of pi'actical perapective now in preparation by 
Mr. Le Vengeur. I have not seen this essay 
in an advanced state, but the illustrations 
shown to uie were vt^ry clear and good ; and. 
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as the author has devoted much thought to 
their arraDgement, I hope that his work will 
be precisely what is wanted by the general 
learner. 

Students wishing to pursue the subject 
into its more extended branches will find, I 
believe, Cloqtict's treatise the best hitherto 
published.* 

* Noureau Tiaite filfimentaire de Perspective. Bacltelioi 
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INTRODUCTIOli 



When you begin to read this took, sit down very near 
the window, and shut the window, I hope the view 
out of it is pretty; "but, whatever the view may be, 
we shaJl find enough in it for an illnBtration of the 
first principles of perspective (or, literally, of " look- 
ing through "). 

Every pane of your window may be considered, if 
you choose, as a glass picture ; and what you see 
throagh it, as painted on its surface. 

And if, holding your head still, you extend your 
hand to the glass, you may, with a brush full of any 
thick colour, trace, roughly, the linos of the land- 
scape on the glass. 

Eat, to do this, you must hold your bead very still. 
Not only you must not move it sideways, nor up 
and down, but it must not even move backwards or 
forwards ; for, if you move your head forwards, yoa 
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OF PEESi'EcrrvE. 

will see more of the landscape throtigh the pane; 
and, if you move it baekwai'ds, yon will see less: 
or eonsideiiiig the pane of glass as a pictme, when 
yon hold your head near it, the objects are painted 
small, and a great many of them go into a little 
space ; but, when yon hold your head some distance 
ba«k, the objects are painted larger upon the pane, 
and fewer of them go into the field of it. 

But, besides holding your head still, you must, 
when you try to trace the picture on the glass, shut 
one of your eyes. If you do not, tho point of the 
brush appears double ; and, on fai'ther experiment, 
you will observe that each of your eyes sees the 
object in a different place on the glass, so that the 
tracing which is true to the sight of the right eye 
is a couple of inches (or more, according to your 
distance from the pane), to the left of that which 
is true to the sight of the left. 

Thus, it is only possible to draw what you see 
through the window rightly on the surface of the 
glass, by fixing one eye at a given point, and 
neither moving it to the right nor left nor up nor 
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INTRO [>UCT!Oy. 3 

down, nor backwards nor forwards. Evnry picture 
drawn in true pcrspoctivo may be considered as an 
upright piece of glass,* on which the objects seen 
through it have been thus drawn. Perspective can, 
therefore, only be quite right, by being calculated 
for one fixed position of the eye of the observer ; 
nor will it ever appear deoeptivtly right unless 
Been precisely from the point it ia calculated for. 
Custom, however, enables us to feel the rightness 
of the work on using both our eyes, and to be sa- 
tisfied with it, even when we stand at some distance 
Q-om the point it ia designed for. 

Supposing that, instead of a window, an unbroken 
plate of crystal extended itself to the right and left 
of you, and high in front, and that you had a 
brush as long as you wanted ( a mile long, sup- 
pose), and could paint with such a brush, then 
the clouds high up, nearly over your head, and the 
landscape fai away to the nght and left, might 

" If the glass were not upnght, but alopmg^ the objects might 
BtiU bo drjwn through it, but their petspettive would then ba 
differaut Perspective, as oommoniy taught, is alnajs calnjlated 
foi a vertical plane of picture 
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be traced, and painted, on tbis enormous crystal 
field.* But if tiie field were so vast (suppose a mile 
high and a mile wide), certainly, after the picture 
was done, you would not stand as near to it, 
to see it, as you are now sitting near to your win- 
dow. In order to trace tbe upper clouds through 
your great glass, you would have had to stretch 
your neck quite back, and nobody likes to bSnd 
their neck back to see the top of a picture. So 
yon would walk a long way back to see the 
great picture — a quai-ter of a mile, perhaps, — 
and then all the perspective would be wrong, and 
would look quite distorted, and you would discover 
that you ought to have painted it from the greater 
distance, if you meant to look at it from that distance. 
Thus, the distance at whioL you intend the observer 
to stand from a picture, and for which yon calculate 
the perspective, ought to regulate to a certain degree 
the size of the picture. If you place the point of 
observation near the canvass, you should not make 



; otherwise tlie images vfooW 
1)6 diatorted by refraction. 
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ISTROnUCTION. 6 

the picture very large ; vice versa, if you place the 
jjoini of observalion fer from the canvass, you should 
not niake ii vury smaD ; the fixing, therefore, of this 
point of observation determines, as a matter of con- 
veTiience, within certain limits, the size of your 
picture. But it does not determine this size by any 
perspective lnw ; and it is a mistake made by many 
writers on perspective, to connect some of their rules 
definitely with the size of the picture. For, suppose 
that you had what you now see through your 
window painted actually upon its surface, it would 
be quite optional to cut out any piece you chose, 
with the piece of the landscape that was painted 
on it. You might have only half a pane, with a 
single tree ; or a whole pane, with two trees and a 
cottage ; or two panes with the whole farmy.ird and 
pond ; or four panes, M'ith farmyard, pond, and 
foi-eground. And any of the?e pieces, if the land- 
scape upon them wei-e, as a scene, pleasantly com- 
posed, would be agi-eeable pictures, though of quite 
different sizes ; and yet they would be all calculated 
for the same distance of obseiwation. 
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Ill the following treatise, tiierefore, I ketp llie 
size of the pictui'e entirely undetermine<3. I coii- 
Bider the field of caTivass as wholly \inlimited, and 
on that condition determine the purspeotive laws. 
After we know how to apply those laws without 
limitation, we shall see what limitations of the 
size of the picture their results may i-ender ad- 
visable. 

But although the size of the picture is thus inde- 
pendenl of the observer's distance, the siae of the 
ot^eet represented in the picture is not. On the 
contrary, that size is fixed by absolute mathematical 
law ; that is to say, aupposing you have to draw a 
tower a hundred feet high, and a quarter of a mile 
distant from you, the height which you ought to 
give that tower on your paper depends, with ma- 
thematical precision, on the distance at which yoii 
intend your paper to be placed. So, also, do all the 
rules for drawing the form of the tower, whatever 
it may be. 

Hence, the first thing to be done in beginning a 
drawing is to fix, at your choice, this distance of 
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observation, or the distance at wlndi you mean to 
stand from your paper. After that is determined, 
all is determined, exoept only the ultimate size of 
your picture, whicli you may jnake greater, or less, 
not by altering the size of the things represented, 
but by talcing in more, or fewer of them. So, then, 
before proceeding to apply any pi-actical perspective 
rule, we must always have our distance of observa- 
tion marked, and the most conveaient way of marking 
it is the following. 



PLACING OP HIE SIGHT-POINT, SIQHT-LINi:, STATION-P0C(T, 
AND STATION-LINE 





N/' "no 




p--^ 


T 
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OF rEKSPECTIYB. 

I. The Sight-Point. — Let a b c d, Fig, I,, be youi 
sheet of paper, the larger the better, tlioiigh pei-- 
haps we may cut out of it at last only a small 
piece for our picture, such as the dotted circle 
N o p Q. This circle is not intended to limit eitheir 
the size or shape of our picture: you may ulti- 
mately have it round or ovaJ, horizontal oi' upright, 
small or large, as you choose. I only dot the Ime 
to give yon an idea of whereabouts you will pro- 
bably like to liave it ; and, as the operations of 
perspective are more conveniently performed upon 
paper underneath the picture than above it, I put 
this conjectural circle at the top of the paper, 
about the middle of it, leaving plenty of paper on 
both rides and at the bottom. Now, as an obsci-ver 
generally stands near the middle of a picture to 
look at it, we had better at first, and for simpli- 
city's sake, fix the point of observation opposite the 
middle of our conjectural picture. So take the point 
G, the centre of the circle w o r q; — or, which will 
be simpler for you in your own work, take the 
point s at random near the top of your paper, and 
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strike the cirde n O f q round it, any slae you like. 
Tiien the point S is to represent the point opposite 
which you wish the observer of your picture to pla«e 
his eye, in looking at it. Call this point the " Sight- 
Point." 

n. The Sight-Line. — Through the Sight-point, a, 
draw a horizontal line, a h, right across your papef 
from side to side, and call this line the " Sight- 
Line." 

This line is of great practical use, represent- 
mg the level of the eye of the observer all through 
the picture. You will find hereafter that if there 
is a horizon to be represented in your picture, as 
of distant sea or plain, this line defines it, 

m. The Station Line. — From s let fall a per- 
pendicular Une, s E, to the bottom of the paper, and 
call this line the " Station-Lme," 

This represents the line on which the observer 

stands, at a greater or less distance from the picture; 

and it OHght to be imagined as drawn right out from 
1* 
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the paper .U the point s. Hold your paper upright 
in front of yoit, and hold your pencil horizontally, 
with its point against the point b, aa if you wanted 
to run it through the paper there, and the pencil 
will represent the direction in which the line s E 
ought to be drawn. B'lt as all the raeasurementa 
which we have to set upon this line, and operations 
which we have to perform with it, are just the same 
when it is drawn on the paper itself, below s, as 
they would be if it were represented by a wire in 
the position of the levelled peocil, and as they are 
much more easily performed when it is drawn on 
the paper, it ia always in practice so drawn. 

IV. The Station-Poist. — On this line, mark the 
distance s t at your pleasure, for the distance at 
which you wish your picture to be seen, and call 
the point T the " Station-Point." 

In practice, it is generally advisable to make the 
distance s t about aa great as the diameter of your 
intended picture; and it should, for the most part, be 
more rather than less; but, as I have just stated, this ia 
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quite arbitrary. However, in tliis figure, us an ap- 
proximation to a generally advisable distance, I make 
the distance s t equal to the diameter of the circle 
K o p Q. Now, having fixed this distance, s t, all the 
dimensions of the objects in our picture are fixed 
likewise, and for this i-eason :— 

Let the upright line A D, Fig. 2., represent a 
pane of glass placed where our picture is to be placed ; 
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Fig. 2. 

but seen at the side of it, edgeways; let s be the 
Sight-point ; s t the Station-line, which, in this 
figure, observe, is in its true position, drawn out 
from the paper, not down upon it ; and t the 
Station -point. 
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Suppose the Station-line s t to be continued, or 
in matiiematical language "produced," through s, 
far beyond the pane of glass, and let p q be a tower 
or other upright object situated on or above thia 
line. 

Now the a^arent height of the tower p q is 
measureij by the angle Q t p, between the rays of hght 
which come from the top and bottom of it to the eye 
of the observer. But the actual height of the image 
of the tower on the pane of glasa a b, between ns 
and it, is the distance p' q', between the points where 
the rays traverse the glass. 

Evidently, the ferther from the point t we place 
the glass, making b t longer, the larger will be the 
image ; and the nearer we place it to t, the smaller 
the image, and that in a fixed ratio. Let the dis- 
tance D T be the direct distance from the Station- 
point to the foot of the object. Then, if we place 
the glass a b at one third of that whole distance, 
p' q' will be one third of the real height of the object ; 
if we place the glass at two thirds of the distance, as 
at E F, I'" q" (the height of the image at that point) 
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will be two thirds the height* of the object, and so 
on. Therefore the mathematical law is that p' q' 
will be to p Q aa a T to D T, I put this ratio cleai'lj 
by itself that you may remember it ; 

p' q' : P Q ; : s T : D T 
or in words : 

p dash Q dash is to p q aa s t to d t 
In which formula, recollect that p' q' is the height 
of the appiearance of the object on the picture; pq 
the height of the ol>ject itself; s the Sight-point; t 
the Station-point ; D a point at the direct distance 
of the object ; though the object is seldom placed 
actually on the line t s produced, and may be far 
to the right or left of it, the formula is still tho 
same. 

For let s, Fig. 3,, be the Sight-point, and a b the 
glass — here seen looking down on its u^er edge, 
not sideways; — then if the tower (represented now, 
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as on a map, by the dark square), instead of lieiiig 
at D on the line s t produced, be at e, to tlie right 
{or left) of the speetator, 
still the apparent height 
of the tower on a B will 
be as s' T to b t, which 
is the same ratio as that 
of s T to D T. 

Now in many perspective 
problems, the position of 

T ently expressed by the two 

Fjg. 8. 

measurements d t and d e, 
than by the angle oblique measurement e t. 

I shall call d t the " direct distance " of the object 
at E, and d e its "lateral distance." It is rather a 
license to call d t its "direct" distance, for e t is 
the more direct of the two ; but there is no other 
term which would not cause confusion. 

Lastly, in order to complete out knowledge of the 
position of an object, the vertical height of some 
point in it, above or below the eye, must be given ; 
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that is to say, either D p or D Q in Fig. 2.*' : this 1 
shall call the " veitical distance " of the point given. 
In all perspective problems these throe distances, and 
the dimensions of the object, must be stated, othei- 
wise the problem is imperfectly given. It ought not 
to be required of us merely to draw a room or a 
church in perspective ; but to draw this room fiom 
this comer, and that church on that spot, in per- 
spective. For want of knowing how to base their 
drawings on the measurement and place of the object, 
I have known practised students represent a parish 
church, certainly in tnie perspective, but with a nave 
qbout two miles and a half long. 

It is true that in drawing landscapes from nature 
the sises and distances of the ohjects cannot be accu- 
rately known. When, however, we know how to 
draw them rightly, if their size were given, we have 
only to assume a rational a^:)roximation to their 



* p and Q bfing polQta indioative of the place of the towi 
and top. In tliia figure both are above tho sipbt-line ; if tl 
were below the Epeclator both would be below it, and i 
measured btilow D- 
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size, and tlie resulting drawing will be true enough 
for all intents and purposes. It does not in ti.e least 
matter that we represent a distant cottage as eighteen 
feet long when it is in reality only seventeen ; but 
it matters much that we do not represent it as 
eighty feet long, as we easily might if we had not 
been accustomed to diaw fiom measurement. There- 
fore, in all the following problems tlie measurement 
of the object is given. 

The student must observe, however, that in order 
to bring the diagrams into convenient compass, the 
measurements assumed are generally very different 
from any likely to occur in practice. Thus, in 
Fig. 3., the distance d s would be probably in practice 
half a mile or a nwle, and the distance t s, from the 
eye of the observer to the paper, only two or three 
feet. The mathematical law is however precisely the 
same, whatever the proportions ; and I use sucli pro- 
portions as are best calculated to make the diagram 
clear. 

Now, tberefoi'c, the conditions of a perspective 
problem are the following : 
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The Sigh^lme G h given, Fig. 1. ; 
The Sight-point s given ; 
The Station-point t given ; and 
The three distances of the object,* direct, lateral, 
and vertical, witli its dimcnsiona, given. 

The size of the picture, conjecturally limited by 
the dotted circle, is to be determined afterwards at 
our pleasure. On these conditions I proceed at once 
to construction, 

* More accuratelj", " the three distances of any point, either in tbe 
object itadf, or indicative of its distance." 
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PROBLEM I. 



TO FIX THE rosinox of ^ 
C 




Fig. 4. 
Let p. Fig. 4., be the given point. 

Let its direct distance be d t; its lateral dis'aiice 
to the left, D c ; and vertical distance beneath the eye 
of the observer, c p. 

• More accurately, "To fix on the plane of tiie picture the app.i- 
reDl; position of a point given in actoal position." In tlie Iioadingi 
of all tlie follawiDg problems tlie words " on tlie plane of the picture '' 
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[Let Q H be the Sight-line, s the Sight-point, and 
r the Station-point.]* 

It is required to fix on the plane of the picture the 
position of the point p. 

Arrange the three distances of the oliject on your 
paper, as in Fig. 4-1 

Join c T, cutting g ii in q. 

From Q let fall the vertical line q p'. 

Join P T, cutting Q p in p'. 

p' is the point required. 

are to be understood after the words " to draw." The place of th* 
picture means a surlace extended iadeflaitcly in llie direction of 

* Tiie sentence witliin braokets will not be repeated in succeeding 
Btatemenia of problems. It is always to be understood. 

t In order to be able lo do tliis, you rnust assume the distances 
to be small; aa in the case of some object on the table: how 
lai^ distances are to be -treated yon will see presently ; the mathe- 
matical principle, being the same for all, is best illustrated first on a 
small seals. Suppose, for instance, p to be the corner of a book on 
the table, seven inches below the eye, Sto inches to the left of it, and 
a foot and a half in advance of it, and that you mean to hold your 
GnJabed drawing at sii inches from the eye; then T B will be six 
inches, r ]| a foot and a half, n v livu inches, and c P Si'ven. 
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If the point p is above the eye of the observer 
instead of below it, c p is to be measured upwarda 




from c, and q p' drawn upwards from q. The cod- 
struction will be as in Fig. 5. 

And if the point p is to the right instead of the 
left of the obser\'<?r, d c is to be mcasuved to the right 
Uistead of the left. 
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TO FIX THE POSITION OF A GIVE^' POINT. 2' 

The figures 4. and 5., looked at in a mirror, will 
show the construction of each, on that supposition. 

Now read very carefully the examples and notes 
to this problem in Appendix I. (page 91). I have 
put them in the Appendix in order to keep the 
sequence of following prohlems more clearly trace- 
able here in the text ; but you must read the first 
Appendix before goinj; on. 
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PROBLEM II. 




Fig. e. 

Let a e, Fig. 6., be the given right line, joining the 
given points a and b. 

Let the direct, lateral, and vertical distances of 
the point a be T d, d c, and c a. 
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EIGHT LINE BETWEEN GIVKN FOISTS. 23 

Lei the direct, lateral, and vertic:!! dialances of tlie 
point II be T d', d c', and c' u. 

Then, by Problem I., the position of the point a on 
the plane of tiio picture is a. 

And similarly, the position of tlie point b on the 
plane of the picture is b. 

Join a b. 

Then « 6 is the line required. 



COROLLARY I. 

If the line a k is in a plane parallel to that of the 
picture, one end of the line a b must be at the saroe 
direct distance from the eye of the observer as the 
other. 

Therefore, in that case, » t is equal to d' t. 

Then the construction will be as in Fig. 7. ; and the 
student will find experimentally that a 5 is now 
parallel to a b.* 



• For by ilie .lonstructioa Ar;ar:;BT:iT; and tliorelbre 
10 two liiimglcs A B T, a i T, (havirg a common angle a t i^) 
■e similar. 
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And that a 5 is to a u as t s is to t n. 
C CD 




Pig. 7. 
Therefore, to draw any line in a plane parallel to tha 
of the picture, we have only to fix the position of on 
of its extremities, a or b, and then to draw from a or 
a line parallel to the given line, bearing the propottioi 
to it that T B bears to t d. 
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!■ ONE IN HOEIZONTAL PLANE. 



COROLLARY U. 



If the line a. b is in a horizontal plane, the vertical 
distance of one of its extremities must be the same as 
that of the other. 

Therefore, in that case, a c equals b c' {Fig. 6.). 

And tlie construction is as in Fig. 8. 



E 


\ 


D 




•^ 


w 


S 


\ 


^ 


^ 


. 

T 


^ 



Fig. 8. 
In Fig. 8, produce « 5 to the sightr-Iine, cutting the 
Bight-line in v; the point v, thus determined, ia called 
the Vajsishing-Point of the line a b. 
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OF PEESPEmVH. 

Join TV, Then the student will find cxperimentaJlj 
tliftt T V ia parallel to a b.* 

COROLLARY III. 

If tlio line A B produced would pass through some 
point beneatli or above tfie station-point, c d is to 
D T as c' I)' is to d' T ; in which case the point c 
coincides with the point c', and the hne a /> ia 
vertical. 

Therefore every vertical line in a picture is, or may 
be, the perspective representation of a honzontal one 
which, produced, would pass beneath the feet or above 
the head of the spectator.! 

• The demonstiation is in Appendix II Article I 

\ The reflection in water of any lummoni po nt or ooljfLd ol ect 
(such as the sun or moon) is therefore, in perspectne i Tertii.al line; 
sineo Buch reflection, if prodiioed, would pass under the leet of the 
spectator. Manj artists (Claudo among the rest) lino Mng lom'thiug 
of optics, but notliing of perspective, have hern led oci.a'! ondllr W 
draw Bucb reflections towards a point at the centre of the baM 
of thepichire. 
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VANISillSO-POlST OF HORIZONTAL LINES, 



PROBIEM III. 



L. GIVEN HOKIZONTll 




Pig. 9. 

I;KT A B, Fig. 9., be the given line. 

Fiom T, llie station-point, draw t v parallel to a l, 
cutting the sight-line in v. 

V is tbe Vanishing-point required.* 

• The KtuiJent wiU observe, in practice, that, liia paper lying flat 
on the table, lie has only to draw the line T v on ]t3 horizontal SUT' 
face, parallel to the given liori7/>ntal line a b. In theory, the papw 
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THE ELEMENTS OF PEKSPECTIVB. 



COROLLARY L 

As, if the point 5 is first found, v may be detei-mined 
by it, so, if tbe point y is first found, 5 may be deter- 

Bhould be vertical, but the station-line s t horizontal (see its deflnition 
ahove, page 10.); in which case t t, being drawn parallel to a b, will 
be horizontal also, and Btill cut tbe ^g^t-ljne in v. 

Tbe oonstmction wiU be seen to be founded ou the second Corol- 
lary of the preceding problem. 

It is evident that if any otber line, as m n in Fig. 9., parallel to a b, 
occurs in the picture, the line T v, drawn from l, parallel lo u N, to 
find the vanisliing-point of M N, will coincide with the line drawn Horn 
T, parallel to A B, to Qnd the Taniahing-polnt of A B. 

Tlierefore A B and u M will have the same vaniahing-poini 

Tlierefore all parallel horizontal Unea have the a 



It will be Bliown hereafter that all parallel iaclined lines also 
have the same vanish mg-pomt ; the student may here accept the 
general conclusion — '^^AU poroEd lines katie ike stl^e vamnhing' 
point" 

It is also evident that if A B is parallel to the plane of the picture, 
r T must be drawn parallel to <J E, and will tlierefore never cut o h. 
The line A B ims in that case no vanishing-point : it is to be drawn 
by tbe constructiou given in fig. 1. 

It is ^so evident that if A B is at right angles with the plane of the 
^eture, t T will nnincide with r s, and the vauisliing-polnt of i B will 

be the aght-pohit. 
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mined by it. For let a b. Fig. 10., be the given line, 
constructed upon the paper as in Fig, 8.; and let it 




be required to draw the line a b without using tha 
point c'. 

Find the position of the point A in a. (Pro- 
blem I.) 

Find the vanishing-poiot of a b in v. (Problem 

in.) 
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Join a V. 

Join B T, cutting a v in 5. 

Then a i is the line required.* 



COROLLARY H. 

We have hitherto proceeded on the supposition that 
the given line was small enough, aiid neai' enough, to 
bo actually drawn on our paper of its real size ; as in 
the example given in A]ipendix I, We may, however, 
now deduce a construction available under al! cir- 
cumstances, whatever may be the distance and length 
of the line given. 

From Fig. 8. remove, for the sake of clearness, the 
lines c' d', b v, and t v ; and, taking the figui-e as 
here in Fig. 11., draw fi-om a, the line a k parallel to 
A B, cutting B T in E. 

• I spare tlie etudent the forraalitj- of the redv£tio nO abswdum, 
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Then a k is to a b .as » t is to a t. 

— — as T s is to T D. 

That is to say, a r is the siglit-magnitude of 



* For definition of Sight-Magnitude, see Appendix I. It ought 
3 iiave been read before the student comes t^ this problem ; but J 
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Therefore, when the position of the point a ia 
fixed in a, as in Fig. 12., and a v is drawn to the 




vanishing-point ; if we draw a line a k from a, 
parallel to a b, and make a e equal to the eight- 
magnitude of A B, and then join n t, the line k t 
will cut a T in J). 



So that, in order to detei 
we need not draw the long 



line the length of a b, 
nd distant line a b, but 
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RIGHT LINE IS HOKIZONTAL PLANE:. 83 

only a E parallel to it, and of Us sight-roagnitiide; 
whicli ia a great gain, for the line a b may be two 
miles long, and the line a k perhaps only twc 
inches. 



COKOLLARY III, 

In Fig. 12., altering its proportions a HtUe for the 
Bate of clearness, and putting it as here in Fig. 13^ 
M S V 




Pig. 13. 

di'aw a horizontal line a e' and make a r' equal to 

a E. 

ThroTigh the points R and h draw e' m, cutting the 
2* 
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sight -line in m. Join t v. Now the reader will 
find experimentally that v u ig equal to t t,* 

Hence it follows that, if from the vanishing-point 
V we lay olf on the sight-line a distance, v m, 
equal to T T ; then draw through a a horizontal 
line a k', make a k' equal to the sight-magnitude ol 
A E, and join k' m; the line e' m will cut a v ia b 
And this ia in practice generally the most convenient 
way cf obtaining the length of a b. 



COKOLLARY IV. 

Removing from tbe preceding figure the uiinecea- 
sary lines, and retaining only e' m and a v, as in 
Fig. 14., produce the line a e' to the other side of 
a, an<l make a x equal to a k'. 

Join X 5, and produce x i to cut the line of sight 

Then as x e' ia parallel to m n, and a e' is equal 
to a X, V N must, by similar triangles, be equal to v M 
(equal to y t in P'ig. 13.). 

■ The demorstratjon ia in Appendix II. Article II. p. 137. 
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DIVIDING POIXTS, 35 

Theiefoie, on whichever side of v we measure the 
distance v t, so as to obtain either the point m, or the 
point K, if we measure tiie sight-magnitude a k' or 
a X on the opposite side of the line a v, the line 
joiDiiig k' m or X h will equally cut a v in h. 




Fig. 14 

The points m and n are called the " Dividing- 
Points " of the original line a b (Fig. 12.), and we 
resume the results of these corollaries in the fol- 
lowing three problems. 
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PROBLEM IT. 

TO EETD THE DIVIDING-rOlNTS OF A GIVES HOEIZONTAI 




Let the horizontal line a e (Fig. 15.) be given in 
position and magnitude. It is required to find ita 
dividing-points. 

Find the vanishing-point v of the line a b. 

With centre v and distance v t, describe circle 
cutting the sight-line in m and it. 

Then M and n are the dividing-points required. 

In general, only one dividing-point is needed for use 
with any vanishing-point, namely, the one nearest a 
(in this case the pouit m). But its oppodte N, or 
both, may be needed under certain circumstances. 
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GIVEN IJNE IN HORIZONTAL PLANE. 37 

PROBLEM T. 

rO DEAW A HOEIZONTAL LINE, GIVEN IN POSITION AND 
MAGNTTDDE, BY MEASS OF ITS SIGHT-MAGNITUDE AND 
DIVIDINO-POINTS, 




Fig. 16. 

Lett a b (Fig. 16.) be the given line. 

Find the position of the point a in a. 

Find the vaniahing-pouit v, and most convenient 
dividing-point m, of the line a b. 

Join a V. 

Tbrowgh a draw a horizontal line a b' and make 
a b' equal to the sight-magnitude of a b. Join b' m, 
cutting o V in J. 

Then tr i is the lino required. 
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Supposing it were now ruqiiiiud to draw a line a c 
{Fig. 17.) twice as long as a is, it is evident that the 
Biglit-mi^nitiide a o' must be twice as long as the 
sight-magnitude a i' ; we have, therefore, merely to 
continue the horizontal line a b\ make S' e' equal to 
a b', join c m', cutting ra v m c, and a c will be the line 
required. Siuiilarly, if we ha\e to draw a line a d. 
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GIVEN LINE I 

three limes the length of a b, a d' must be three times 
the length of a b\ and, joining d' u, ad will be the 
^ne required. 

The student will observe that the nearer the jior- 
tions cut off, b c, c d, &c., approach the point v, the 
smaller they become ; and, whatever lengths may be 
added to the line a d, and successively cut off fi'om 
a V, the line a v will never be cut off entirely, but 
tho portions cut off will become infinitely small, and 
apparently " vanish " as they approach the point v ; 
hence this point is called the "vanishing" point. 



COROLLARY IL 

It is evident that if the line a d had been given ori- 
ginally, and we had been required to di-aw it, and 
divide it into three eqcal parts, we should have had 
only to divide its sight-magmtude, a d\ into the three 
equal parts, a b', b' c', and c'd', and then, drawing to m 
from 7/ and o\ the line a d would have been divided 
as required in b and c. And supposing the original 
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line A D be divided irregularly into any number of 
parts, if the line a d' bo divided into a similar num- 
ber in the same proportions (by the construction given 
in Appendix I,), and, fi.-om these points of division, 
lines are drawn to m, they will divide the line a d 
in true perspective into a similar number of propor- 
tionate parts. 

The hoi'izontal line drawn through a, on which the 
eight-magnitudes are measured, is called the " Mea- 

60EING-HNE." 

And the lino a d, when properly divided in b and 
c, or any other required points, is said to be divided 
" IN PEKSPEcnvE EATTo " to the divisions of the 
original line a d. 

If the line a v is above the sight-line instead of 
beneath it, the measuring-Hue is to be drawn above 
also : and the lines b' m, c' m, &c., drawn down to the 
dividing-point. Turn Fig. 17, upside down, and it will 
show the construction. 
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TKIANGLE IN HORIZONTAL PLANE. 



PROBLEM TI. 



TO DKAW ANT TEIANGLE, GI-o:N in position AND 
MAGNITUDE, IN 4 HOETZONTAL PLANE. 




Fig. 18. 

h^^ ABC (Fig. 18.) be t!ie triangle. 

As it is given in position and magnitude, one of its 
indes, at least, niust be given in position .and magni- 
tude, and the directions of the two other sides. 
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Let A B bo the side given in position and mug- 
nitn.le. 

Then a b is a horizontal line, in a given position, 
»nd of a given length. 

Draw the line a b. (Problem V.) 

Let d 5 be the line so drawn. 

Find V and v', the vanishing-points respectively 
of the lines a c and b c. (Problem III.) 

From a draw a V, and fioni b, draw b v', entting eaeh 
other in c. 

Then a b c is the triangle required. 

If A c is the line originally given, a c m the line 
wliieh must be first drawn, and the line t' b must be 
drawn from v' to c and produced, to cut a b in b. 
Similarly, if b c is given, v c must be drawn to c and 
produced, and a b from its vaDishing-point to b, and 
Produced to cut a c in a. 
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I.IXEAll QUADRILATEltAL FIGURE. 



PROBLEM VII. 

ro DRAW AST RECTILINEAR QUADRILATERAL EIGCTRB, 
GirEN IS POSITION AND MAGNITUDE, IN A HORIZONTAL 
PLANE. 




Let a b C d (Fig. 10.) bo the given figure. 

Join any two of its opposite angles by the line b c 

Draw first the triangle a b c. {ProUem "VI.) 

And then, from the base b c, the two Imes b d, 

D, to their vanishing-points, whiuh will complete the 

figure. It la unnecessary to give a diagram of the 

construction, which is merely that of Fig. 18. dupli- 
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cated ; another triangle being drawn on the line A 



COROLLARY. 

It is evident that by this application of Problem 
TT. any given rectilinear figure whatever in a hori- 
zontal plane may be drawn, since any such figure may 
be divided into a number of triangles, and the trianglca 
then drawn in succession. 

More convenient methods may, however, be gene- 
rallj found, according to the form of the figure re- 
qnired, by the use of succeeding problems ; and for the 
quadrilateral figure which occurs most frequently in 
practice, namely, the square, the following construction 
is more convenient than that used in the present 
problem. 
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cated; another triaiigle "being drawn on the line a 



COROLLARY. 

It is eiiiiilent that lay this application of Problem 
VL any given rectilineal' figure whatever in a hori- 
zontal plane may be drawn, since any such figure may 
be divided into a number of triangles, and the triangles 
then drawn ia succession. 

More convenient methods may, however, be gene- 
rally found, according to the form of the figure re- 
quired, by the use of succeeding problems ; and for the 
quadrilateral figure which occiirs most frequently in 
practice, namely, the square, the following construction 
is more convenient than that used in the present 
problem. 
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Fix t!ie position of the point a in a. 

Find T, the vanishing-point of a b; and m, tb« 
dividirg-point of a u, nearest s. 

Find y', the vanish in g-point of a c ; and n, xha 
dividing-point of a c, nearest s. 

Draw the measuring-line through a, and make a 5', 
a c', eauh eqnal to the sight-inagnitndc of a b. 

(For since a b c d is a square, a c is equal to a b.) 

Draw a v' and c' n, cutting each other in c. 

Draw a v, and h' m, cutting each other in h. 

Then a e, ab, are the two nearest sides of the square. 

Now, dealing the figure of superfluous lines, we have 
a h, a c, drawn in position, as in Fig. 21. 
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And because a B c D is a square, c d {Fig. 20.) is 



And all parallel lines have the same vanishing-point, 
(Note to Problem III.) 

Therefore, v ia the Viiiiisliing-poiut of c d. 

Similarly, v' is the vanishing-point of b d. 

Therefore, from b and c (Fig, 22.) draw b v', c v, 
cutting each other in d. 

Then a b c d is the square required. 



COROLLARY I. 

It is obvious that any rectangle in a horizontal plane 
may be drawn by this problem, merely making a b', on 
the meaeming-line, Fig. 20., equal to the sight-magni- 
tude of one of its sides, and a e' the sight-magnitude 
of the other. 
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COROLLARY n. 

Let a h c d. Fig. 22., be any squ.arc drawn in 
perspective. Draw the diagonals a d andj c, cut- 
ting each other in c. Then c is the centre of the 
square. Through c, diaw e / to the vanishing- 




Fig. 33. 

point of a b, and g h to the vanishing-point of a C, 
and these lines will bisect the ades of the square, so 
that a ^ ia the perspeetivo representation of half the 
»de ab/ a e ia half a c; c h is half c d/ and b^ia 
balf d d. 
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COROLLARY in. 

Since a b c d, Fig. 20., is a square, h a c is a riglit 
angle ; and as t v is pariillcl to a u, and t v' to a c, 
v' T T must be a right angle also. 

As the ground plan of most buildings is rectangular, 
it constantly happens in practice that their angles (as 
the comers of ordinary houses) throw the lines to 
the vanishing-points thus at right angles; and so that 
this law is observed, an<l v t v' is kept a right angle, 
it does not matter in general practice whether the 
vanishing-points are thrown a little more or a little 
less to the right or left of S ; but it matters mnch 
that the relation of the vanishing-points should be 
accurate. Their position with respect to s merely 
causes tile spectator to see a little more or less on one 
side or other of the house, which may be a matt-er of 
cliaoce or choice ; but their rectangular relation deter- 
mines the rectangular shape of the building, which is an 
essential point. 
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PEOBLEM IX. 



rO DRAW A SQUAEE PIl 
MAGNITL'DE, ITS BASE 1 
PLANES. 



, GIVEN IN POSITION AND 
TOP BEING IN IIOUIZONTAL 



Let a h, Fig. 23., Le the square pillar. 

Then, as it is givuii in position and niagiiitiide, the 
position and magnitude of the square it stands upon 
II must he gi\eii (that 

is, the line a b or a o 
Jf^?\^ in prsition), and the 
height of its side a e. 
Find the sight- 
magnitudes of A B 
Pig. 23. Fig. 24. and a e. Draw the 

two sides ab, a c, of the sqaare of the haso, by Problem 
VIII., as in Fig. 2i, From the points a, J>, and c, raise 
vertical lines a e, cf, h g. 

Make a e equal to the sight-magnitude of a k. 
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Now because tlie top and base of tlie pilbr are in 
hoiizontal planes, the square of its top, f g, ia parallel to 
the square of its base, b c. 

Therefore the line e f is parallel to a c, and e o 
to A B. 

Therefore e f lias the same Tanishing-point as a c, 
and E G the same vanishing-point as a b. 

From e draw ef\o the vanishing-point of « c, eutting 
cfmf. 

Similarly draw e g io the vanisliing-point of a b, 
cutting h g \a. g. 

Complete the square ^ y in A, drawing g h to the 
vanishing-point of e /, and f h to the vanishing-point 
of e g, cutting each other in h. Then a g h f \& the 
square pillar required. 



COROLLAEY. 

It is obvious that if a E is equal to a c, the whole 
figu'-e will be a cube, and each side, a efc and a e g h, 
will be a square in a given vertical plane. And by 
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making A E or AC longer or shorter in any given pio 
portion, any form of rectangle may be given to either 
of the sides of the pillar. No other rule is therefore 
needed for drawing squares or rectangles in vci'tical 
planes. 

Also any triangle may be thus drawn in a vertical 
plane, by enclosing it in a rectangle and determining, 
in perspective ratio, on the sides of the rectangle, 
the points of their contact with the angles of the 
triangle. 

And if any triangle, then any polygon. 

A less complicated construction will, however, be 
given hereafter.* 

• See page 131. (note), after jou bave rtai Problem IVI. 
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PROBLEM X. 



CO DKAW A PYKAMin, GIVEN IN" POSITION ANI MAG- 
NITLDJ3, ON A SQUAItE liASE IX A UOKIZONTAL PLANE, 




Let a b, Fig. 25., be the fonr-sid«d pyramid. As it is 
given ill position and magnitude, the square base 
on which it stands must be given in position and 
magnitude, and its vertical lieight, c d.* 

Draw a square pillar, a b g e, Fig. 26., on the 
square base of the pyramid, and make tlie height 
of the pillar a f equal to the vertical height of 
the pyramid c D (Problem IX.). Draw the diagonals 

" If, instead of the Tertical liciglil, tlie length of a n is given, the 
vertical must be deduced IVom it. See tlie Kxerijises on tliis Problem 
in tnc .ippendii, p. 106. 
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Fig. 2e. 
G F, II I, on the top of the square pilhir, cutting cacL 
other in c. Therefore c is the centre of the square 
F a H I. {Prob. VIII. Cor. II.) 

Join c E, c A, c B. 

Then a B c E is tlie pyramid i-equired. If the base 
of the pyi-amid is aboi'e the eye, as when a square 
Bpii-e is seen on the top of a church-tower, the coii- 
Btruclion will be as in Fi" 27. 
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Let a b, Fig. 28., be the curve. 

Enclose it in a rectangle, c d e f. 

Fix tlio position of the point c or u, und draw the 
recliinglo. (Problem VIH. Coroll. I.)* 

* Or if t!ie curva is in a vortical plane, Coroll. to Problem IS. 
As a rectangle maj- be drawn in any position round any given curve, 
ita position witli respect to the curve wilt in eitlier case lie ropilated 
by convenienee. See tlic Hxercises on this Problem in tlii; Aiijendix, 
p. lis. 
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Let c i» B F, Fig. 29., be the rectangle so drawn. 
If an extremity of the curve, as a, ia in a side of 
E g T the rectangle, divide the sida 
c E, Fig. 29., so that a c shall 
be (in perspective ratio) to 
A E !\s A o is to A E in Fig. 
28. (Prob. V. Cor. II,) 
Similarly determine the pointd of contact of the curve 
and rectangle, e, f, g. 

If an extremity of the curve, as i^ is not in a, side 
of the rectangle, let fall the perpendiculars b «, e 5 on 
the rectangle sides. Determine the correspondent 
points a and b in Pig. 29., as you have already deter- 
mined A, E, e, and J". 

From b. Fig. 29., draw b n parallel to C d*, and 
from a draw a b to the vanishing -point of n f, 
cutting each other ir, b. Then is is the extremity of 
the curve. 

Detsirraine any other important point in the curve, as 
p, in the same way, by letting fall p q and p r on the 
rectangle's sides. 

* Or to its vaaisiiing-poitil, if c i> lias one. 
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Any number of points in the curve may be tlms 
determined, and the curve draivn through the series; 
in most cases, three or four will be enough. Prac- 
tically, complicated curves may be better drawn in 
perspective by an expei'ienccd eye than by rule, as 
the fixing of the various points in haste involves 
too many chfltiecs of error; but it is well to draw a 
good many by rule first, in order to give the eye its 
experience.* 



COROLLARY. 

If the curve reqitired be a circle, Fig. 30., the reel- 

anu-le which encloses it will 

B 
become a square, and the 

curve will have four points 

of contact, a b c d, in the 

middle of the sides of the 

square. 

Draw the square, and as a 

Bquare may be drawn about 

" Of course, by dividing the original rectangle into any numbeT 
of equal rectaugleg, aud dii-iding the perspective rectangle ^milarl/, 

3» 
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s circle in any position, draw it with iLs nearest side, e O, 
parallel to the sight-line. 

Let E p, Fig. 31., be the square so drawn. 

Draw its diagonals e r, g h ; and through the centre 
of the square (determined by their intersection) draw 
A B to the vanishing-poiiit of g r, and c d parallel to 
E w. Then the points a b c d are the four points of the 
circle's contact. 

On E G describe a half square, e l ; di'aw the semi- 



nay bu ai)])roxiii:atcly dra 
imey is required, tlie po 



without iiny troubb ; 
.s should be iixed, as 



buli 
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cifcle K A L ; and IVoni lis centre, is, the diagonals e e, 
B G, cutting tlie eiicle in x, y. 

From tlie points x y, where the circle cuts the 
diagonals, raise perjjendicnlars, p a;, q y, to e g. 

From p and q draiv p p', q q', to the vanishing-point 
of G F, cutting the diagonals in wi, «, and o, p. 

Then wi, Ji, o, p are four other points in the 
circle. 

Through these eight points the circle may be drawn 
by the hand accurately enough for general pui-poses ; 
but any number of points required may, of course, be 
determined, as in Problem XI. 

The distance e r is approximately one seventh of e G, 
and may be assumed to be so in quick practice, as the 
error involved is not greater than would be incuncd 
in the hasty operation of drawing tlie circle and 
diagonals. 

It may fi-equcntly happen that, in consequence of 
associated constructions, it may be inconvenient to 
draw E G parallel to the sight-line, the square being 
perhaps first constructed in some oblique dii'e<;l ion. 
In such cases, y « and ii v must bu deterniineJ in per- 
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speotive ratio by the dividing-point, the lijie e g being 
used as a measuiing-3i)je. 

[Ote. In drawing Fig. 31, the station-point has Leen taken much 
nearer the paper than is usually advisable, in order to allow tho clia- 
racter of the curve in a very distinct form. 

If the student turns tlie book so that s a mny be vertical, Fig. 31 
will represent the construction for drawing a circle in a. vertical plane, 
the sight-line being then of course parallel to l; and the aemieirolea 
A D B, A c B, on each side of tJie diameter A B, will represent ordinary 
Beniicircular arches soon in perspective. In tliat case, if the book be 
held so that the line e h is the top of the sqnare, the upper semidrele 
will represent a semicircular aroh, above the eye, drawn in perspective. 
But if the book be held so that the line a f is the top of the square, 
the upper semicircle will represent a semicircular arch, ieloie the eye, 
drawn in perspective. 

If the book 1)0 turned upside down, the figure will represent a circle 
drawn on the ceiling, or any other horiiontal plane above the eye ; 
and the constiuetion is, of course, accurate in every case.] 
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PROBLEM XII. 

riKCI.E DEAWX IX PERSPECTIVE INTO AKT 
OP EQUAL PA UTS, 



Let a b, Fig. 32., be the circle drawn in perspective. 
It is required to divide it into a given nuniljer of equal 
parts; in this case, 20. 

Let K A L be the semicircle used in the construction. 
Divide the semicircle k a i, into half the number of 
parts required; in this case, 10. 

Produce the line e g laterally, as far as may be 
necessary. 

Froni.o, the centre of the semicircle K A l, draw 
radii through the points of division of the semicircle, 
p, q, T, ifec, and produce them to cut the line e u in 
r, Q, K, ifeo. 

From the points p q R draw the lines f p', q q', v. b', 
&c., through the centre of the circle a ii, each cutting 
the circle in two points of its circumference. 

Then thci-e points divide the perspective circle as 
required. 
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If from cacli of the points p, 5, r. 



03 



urtical were 

raised to the line e g, as in Fig. 31., and from the point 
where it cut e g a line were drawn to the vanishing- 
point, as Q q' in Fig. 31,, this line would also dctcraiiiio 
two of the points of division. 

If it is required to divide a cii'cle into any numlier 
of given wraequal parts (as in the points a, 11, and a, 
Fig. 33.), the shortest way is thus to raise vertical 




Fig. sa- 
lines from A and b to the side of the perspective 
square x y, and then draw lo the vanishing-point, 
cutting the perspective circle in a and b, the points 
required. Only notice that if any jioint, as a, is on 
the nearer side of the circle a b c, its rcprescntalivo 
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point, a, must be on the nearer side of tbe circle ab c; 
and if the poiut b is on the farther side of the circle 
A B c, 5 must be on tfic farther side oi a b c. If any 
point, 38 c, ia so much in the lateral arc of the| 
circle as not to be easily deteiininable by the vcitical 
lioe, draw the hoiizontal c r, find the correspondent 
p in tbe side of the perspective square, and draw p c 
pariillcl to X Y, cutting the perspective circle in c. 



COROLLARY. 

It is obvious that if the points p', q', k, &c., by which 
the circle is divided in Fig, 32., be joined by light 
lines, the resulting figure will be a regular equilateral 
figure of twenty sides inscribed in the circle. And if 
the circle be divided into given unequal parte, and the 
points of division joined by right lines, the resulting 
figure will be an ii'regular polygon inscribed in thri 
circle with sides of given length. 

Thus any polygon. Tegular or irregular, inscribed 
in a circle, may be inscribed in position in a per- 
spective circle. 
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PROBLEM XIII. 

CO DKAW A SQUAJili, GIVEN IN MAGNITUDE, -WITH IN A 
LAEGBR SQUARE GIVEN IX POSITION AND MAGKITUDEJ 
THE SIDES OF TDE TWO SQUARES BEING PARALLEL. 




Fig. 31. 

Let A B, Fig. 34., be the sigl it-magnitude of 'the 
side of the smalJer square, and a c that of the side 
of the larger square. 

Driiw the larger square. Let d e f g be tlie square 
so drawn. 

Join E G and d f. 

On either d e or d g set off, in perspective ratio, 
D H equal to one half of li c. Through h draw h k to 
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the vanlsliing-point of d e, cutting d f in i and e o in 
K. Through i and k draw i m, k l, to vanishing-point 
of D G, cutting D p ill L and e G in m. Join r, m. 

Then i k L m is the smaller square, inscribed as 
required,* 



COROLLARY. 

If, instead of one squiire within another, it be re- 
quired to draw one circle within another, the dimen- 
i of both being 
enclose each 

the squares 
first, and then the circles within, as in Fig. 36. 




' If oitlicr of the sides of tlia greafer sqiiare is pnrallel to the 
r> w pliire of the picture, as n o 

[i Fig. 35,, D Q of course 
mist be equal to A c, and 



2 ' 



Fig. 35 



Fig 
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PROBLEM Xiy. 

TO DRAW A TEUNCATED CIKCL'LAK COSE, GIVES' IS 
POSITION' AND MAGSITUOK, I'HB TKUNCATIOSS BlilNG 
IN IIOliiaONTAL PLANES, AND THE AXIS OF THE CONE 
VBETICAL. 

Let a b t>, Fig. ST., be the portion of the cone 
required. 



Jl 



As it is given in magnitude, its diumctors must be 
given at tlio base and summit, a b and c d; and 
its vertical lieight, c e.* 

• Or if the length of ita side, a c, ia given instead, take a e. Fig. 
BIt equal to half tlio excess of a B oyer c B ; from tlie point e raise 
the perpendicular c e. "Wiih centre a, and distance A c, deseribc a 
circle cutting c e in c Then c e ia the vertical licigl-t of tbe portion 



of « 
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And as it is given in position, the centre of its 
base must be given. 

Draw in position about this centre,* the square 
pillar af'l. Fig. 38., 
making its heiglit, h g., 
equal to c e; and ita 
side, a b, equal to a b. 

In the square of its 
base, abed, iiiscj-ibe a 
ciiule, ■winch thurefoie 
is of the diameter of 
tlie base of the conu, a b. 
top, e f ff h, insciibe coiicen- 
e diameter shall equal c d. 




Fig. 3(!. 



In the square 
tritally a circli 
(Coroll. Prob. XIIT.) 

Join the extremities of the circles by the right 
lines hl,nm. 

Then hlnm'xs the portion of cone required. 



• Tlie direction of the side of the square wifl of ci 
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AND POLYGONAL PILLARS. 



COROLLARY L 

If similar polygons be Insciibed in similar positions 
in the cii-clea k n and I m (Coroll. Prob. XII.), and 
the corresponding angles of the polygons joined by 
right lines, the resulting figure will be a portion of a 
polygonal pyi-araid. (The dotted lines in Fig. 38., 
connecting the extremities of two diameters and one 
diagonal in the respective circles, occupy the position 
of the three nearest angles of a regular octagonal 
pyramid, having its angles set on the diagonals and 
diameters of the square a d, enclosing its base.) 

If the cone or polygonal pyramid is not truncated, 
its apex lyill be the centre of the upper square, as in 
Fig. 26. 



COROLLARY II. 

If equal circles, or equal and similar polygons, be 
inscribed in the upper and lower squares in Fig. 38., 
the resulting figure «'ill be a vertical cylinder, or a 
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vei'dodl pclygoiia] pillar, of given height riiid diameter, 
drawn iu position. 

COROLLARY IIL 

If the circles in Fig. 38., instead of being insciibed 
Ed the squares b c and f g, be inscribed in the sides of 
the solid figure b e and d f, those sides being made 
square, and the line b d of any given length, the 
resulting figure will be, according to the constructions 
employed, a cone, polygonal pyramid, cylinder, or 
polygonal pillar, drawn in position about a horizontal 
axis parallel to b d. 

Similarly, if the circles are drawn in the sides g d 
and e c, the resulting figures will be described about a 
horizontal axis parallel to a b. 
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PEOBIEM XT. 



' AN IXCLIXED LIN'S, 



We have hitherto Ijeeii examiumg the conditions of 
horizontal and vertical linos only, or of curves enclosed 
in rectangles. 

We mnst, in conclusion, investigate the perepeotivo 
of inclined lines, beginning with a single one given in 
position. For the sake of completeness of system, I 
give in Appendix II. Article III. tlie development of 
this problem from the second. But, in practice, the 
position of an inclined line may be most conveniently 
defined by eonsideiing it as the diagonal of a rectangle, 
as A B in Fig. 39,, and I shall therefore, though at 
some saeiiiice of system, examine it here niider that 
condition. 

If the sides of the rectangle a c and a d are given, 
the slope of the line a b is determined ; and then its 
position will depend on that of the rectangle. If, as 
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in Fig. 39., the rectangle is parallel to tlie picture plane, 
the line A b must be so also. If, as in Pig. 40., tlie 
rectangle is inclined to the picture plane, the line A B 
will be so also. So that, to fix the position of a b, the 
tine A c must be given in position and magnitude, and 
the height a d. 

I) B 



A C 

Fig. 39. Fig:. 40. 

If these are given, and it is only required to draw the 
single Ime a b in perspective, the construction is entirely 
"imple; thus: — 

Draw the line A c hy Problem I. 

Let A c, Fig. 41,, be the line so drawn. 
From a and c raise the vertical lines a rf, 
c b. Make a d equal to the sight-magni- 
tude of A D. From d draw d b to the Tan- 
11. ishing-point of a c, cutting b c in b. 
ii a b. Then a 6 is the iuclinod line required. 
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If the line ia inclined in the op- 
posite direction, asD o in Fig. 42., we 
have only to join d c instead of a 5 
in I'ig. 41., and d c will be the line 
reqnii'ed. '^' ■■" 

I shall hereafter call the line a c, ivhon used to 
define the position of an inclined line a b (Fig. 40.), the 
"relative horizontal" of the line a b. 



In general, inclined lines are most needed for gable 
roofs, in which, when the conditions are properly 
stated, the vertical height of the gable, x y, Fig, 43., 



is given, and the base 
line, A c, in position. When 
these are given, draw a c ; 
raise vertical a » ; mate 
A D equal to sight, magni- 
tude of X T ; complete the 
perspective-rectangle a D i 
dotted lines in figure) ; a 



Y' B' 




c; join a b and d c {as by 
id through the intersection 
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of tlie dotted lines draw vertical x t, ciittiiiir d b in t. 
Joia AT, cy; and these lines are the sides of the 
gable. If the length of the roof a a' is also given, draw 
in perspective the complete parallelopiped a' d' b c, 
and from t draw y y' to the vanishing-point of a a", 
cutting T>' b' in y'. Join a' y, and you have the alooe 
of the feither side of the roof. 

The construction above the eye is as in Fig, 44 ; the 
roof is reversed in direction merely to familiarise the 
student with the different aspects of its lines. 
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PEOBIEM XVI. 



If, in Fig. 43. or Fig. 44., tho lines a y and a' t' be 
produced, the student wilt find that thoy meet. 

Let p, Fig. 45., be the point at which they meet. 

From P let fall the vertical p t viq the sight-line, 
cutting the sight-line in v. 

Then the student will find ex penmen tally that v k 
the vanishing-poiot of the line a c* 

Complete the rectangle of the base a o', by .di'awing 
a' c' to V, and c c' to the vanishing-point of a a'. 

Join t' c'. 

Now if Y c and V c' be produced downwards, the 
student will find that they meet. 

Let them be produced, and meet in p'. 

Produce p V, and it will be found to pass through 
the point p'. 

■ The demonstration is in Appendix II. Article IIL 
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Therefore if a y {or c y), Fig, 45., be any inclined 
line drawn in perspective by Pi'oblem XV., and 
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A c tbe relativQ horizontal (a c in Fig^. S9, 40.), also 
drawn in perspective. 

Through v, the vanishing-point of a c, diaw the 
vertical p p' upwards and downwards. 

Produce A Y (or o y), cutting i- p' in r (orp'). 

Tlien p is the vanishing-point of a y {or v' of c y). 

The student will obsen'e that, in order to find the 
point p by this method, it is necessary first to draw a 
portion of the given inclined line I»y Problem XV", 
Practically, it is always necessaiy to do so, and, there- 
fore, T give the problem in this foi-m. 

Theoretically, as will be shown in the analysis of 
the problem, the point p should bo found by draw- 
ing a line from the station-point parallel to the given 
inclined line; but there is no practical means of 
drawing such a line ; so that in whatever terms the 
problem may be given, a portion of the inclined line 
(a Y or c y) must always be drawn in perspective before 
p can be found. 
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\ s 


/ 


x> 


V D- 



Let p, Fig. 46., be the vHtiishiiig-point of the in- 
dined line, and t the vanishing-point of the relative 
horizontal. 

Find the dividing-points of the relative hoi'izontal, 
I. and 0'. 

Through p diaw the hovizootal line x y. 

Wit.li centre p and distance n P desuribe the two ai'es 
D X and i>' Y, cutting the Hue x y in x and y. 
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Then x and y aro tlie dividing-points of the in- 
clined liiic.'' 

Obs. Tlie dividing-points fonnd hy the above 
rule, used ivith the ordinary measu ring-line, will lay 
off dntances on the retiiing inelined line, as the 
ordniary dividing-points hiy thein off on the retiring 
horizontal line. 

Another dividing-point, peculiar in its application, is 
Bometjmes useful, and is to be found as follows: 




Fig. 47. 

Let A li, "Fig. 47., Ije the given inclined line dra 
pei-spective, and a c the relative horiaontal. 

• The demoiistration is in Appendix II,, p. 138, 
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Find the vanishing-points, v arel e, of a c and a b; 
D, the dividing-point of a cy and the siglit-magnitude 
of A c on tlio measui'iiig-Iine, or a c. 

From D erect the perpeodicnlar d f. 

Join c B, and produce it to cut d e in f. Join k f. 

Then, by similar triangles, d f is equal to e v, aod e f 
19 parallel to d v. 

Ilence it follows tliat if from d, the dividing-point of 
A c we raise a perpendicular and make d f equal to e v, 
a line c f, drawn from any point c on the measuring-liiia 
to F, win mark the distance a b on the inclined line, 
A B being the poi-tion of the given inclined line which 
forma the diagonal of the vertical rectangle of wliicli 

c is the base. 
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PROBLEM XVIII. 

lO FIND TIIE SIGilT-lISE OF AN INCLINED PLANE IS 
WHICH TWO LINEa AKE GIVEN IS POSITION.* 

As ill order to fis the position of a line two poiuta in it 
must be given, so in order to iix the position of a plane, 
two lines ia it maat be given. 

Let the two lines be a n iind c n, Fig. 48. 

As they are given in position, tiie relative horizontals 
A B and c P miist be given. 

Then by Problem XVI. the vanishing-point of a b ia 
V, and of c i>, v'. 

Join V v' and produce it to cut the sight-line 
m X. 

Then v x ia the sight-line of the inclined piano. 

Like tlie horiKontal sight-line, it ia of indefinite 
length ; and may be produced in either direction as 

• Read Hie Article on tliis problem in the Appendix, p. 1 32, before 
iDV«fltigaCing the problem JlselC 
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Pig. 48. 

occasion requires, crossing the horizontal line of sight, 
if tbe plane contuiues downward in that direction. 

X is the vanishing-point of all horizontal lines in the 
inclined plane. 
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PEOBLEM XIX. 



-POJS"!' OF STIiF-PRST LINES IN A.N 
-llOSIi smui-LlSE IS GIVEN. 





..-<A 
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Fig. 49. 

Lett v x, Fig. 49., be tlie given eight-line. 

Produce it to cut the hoiiaontal sight-line in x. 

Therefoi-c x is the vunishing-poiiit of horizontal lin 
in the giveo inclined plane. (Problem XVIII.) 
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Join T X, and draiv i y at right angles to t x. 

Therefore Y is the rectangular vaiiishing-poiiit corres- 
ponding to X.* 

From Y erect the vertical y p, cutting the slglit-liiio 
of the inclined piano in p. 

Then p is the vanishing-point of steepest lines in 
the plajie. 

All lines drawn to it, as q r, it p, n p, Ac, are the 
steepest possible in the plane ; and all lines drawn to x, 
as Q X, o X, &c., are horizontal, and at right angles to 
the lines r q, p k, &c. 

* Tliat is to say, the yanishitig-poiiit of lioriKontal lii.ea drawn al 
-■-lit angles to tlia lines wioae vaaialiiog-poUil is I. 
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PROBLEM XX. 



TO Fran THE VABISIIINU-POIST OF LINES rEltPENIlICC- 
LAlt TO lUE SUKPACE OF A (ilVliN INCLINBU PLANE, 



As the inclined plane is given, ooe of its steopest lines 
must be given, or may be asceitsiined. 

Let A B, Fig. 50,, be a portion of a steepest line 
in the ^ven plane, and t the vanishing-point of its 
relative horizontal. 

Through v draw the vertical a f upwards and 
downwards. 

From A set off any portion of the relative horizontal 
A c, and on A c describe a semicircle in a vertical plane, 
ABC, cutting A B in F. 

Join B c, and produce it to cut g f in f. 

Then f is the vanishing-point required. 

For, because a k c is an angle in a semicircle, it la 
a right ;ingle ; and thcrefoi'e the line e f is at right 
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angles to the line a b; ancl simikrly all lines draw 
to F, and tlierefore parailel to e f, are at right angk 
witli any line which cuts them, drawn to the vaiiishinj 
point of A 15. 
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And because the semicircle a d c is in a vertical 
plane, and its diameter a c is at right angles to the 
Iiorizontal lines traversing tlie surface of the inclined 
plane, the line e c, being iu thia semicircle, is also at 
light angles to such traversing lines. And therefore 
the line e c, being at right angles to the steepest lines 
in the plane, and to the horizontal lines in it, is perpen- 
dicular to it- suiface. 
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The preceding scries of constructions, with the exam- 
pies in the first Article of the Appendix, put it in the 
power of the student to draw any form, however 
complicated,* which does not involve intersection of 
cui-ved surfaces. I shall not proceed to the analysis 
of any of these more complex problems, as they are 
entii-ely useless in the ordinary practice of artists. 
For a few words only I must ask the reader's further 
patience, respecting the general placing and scale of the 
picture. 

As the horizontal sight-line is drawn through the 
sight^point, and the sight-point is opposite the eye, 
the sight-line is always on a level with the eye, 

" As in algebraic science, mucb depends, in complicatod perspec- 
tive, on tiio student's leady invention of expedients, and on liia quick 
Biglit of tiie sliortest way in wlileh tlie solution may be aoconiplislied, 
wlien there are Bevoi'«l ways. 
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Above and bdow the sight-line, the eye coinpre- 
heiids, as it is raised or depressed while the litsad 
is held upright, about an equal space ; and, on 
each side of the sight-point, about tho same space is 
eaaly seen without turning the head ; so that if a 
picture repi-esented the true field of easy vision, it 
ought to be circular, and have the sight-point in its 
centre. But because some parts of any given view 
are usually more interesting than others, either tlio 
uninteresting parts arc left out, or somewhat more 
than would generally be seen of the interesting parts 
is included, by moving the field of the picture a 
little upwards or downwards, so as to throw the 
sight-point low or Jiigh, The operation will be 
understood in a moment by cutting an aperture in 
a piece of pasteboai-d, and moving it up and down 
ill front of the eye, without moving the eye. It 
will be seen to embrace sometimes the low, some- 
times the high objects, without altei'ing their per- 
spective, only the eye will be opposite the lower 
part of the aperture when it sees the higher objects, 
and vire versd. 
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There is no rey,soii, in the laws of perspective, 
why the picture should not be moved to the right 
or left of the sight-point, as well as up or down ; 
But there is this practical reason. Tlie mo 
nicnt the spectator sees the horizon in a picture 
high, he tries to hold his head high, that is, in its 
right place, "Wfafn he sees the horizon in a picture 
low, he similarly tries to put his head low. But, if 
the sight-point is thrown to the left hand or riglit 
hand, he does not understand that he is to step a 
little to the right or left; and if he places himself, as 
usual, in the middle, all the perspective is distorted. 
Hence it is generally unadvisable to remove the sight- 
point laterally, from the centre of the picture. The 
Dutch painters, however, fearlessly take the lieeuse 
of placiug it to the right or left ; and often with good 
eflect. 

The rectilineal- limitation of tlie sides, top, and 
base of the picture is of course quite aibitrary, aa 
the space of a landscape would be which was 
seen through a window; less or more being seen 
fit the spectator's pleasure, as he retires or advances, 
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The distance of the station-point is not so arbi- 
trary. In ordinary cases it should not be leas than 
the intended greatest dimension (height or breadth) 
of the picture. In most works by the great masters 
it is more ; they not only calculate on their pictures 
being seen at considerable distances, but they like 
breadth of mass in buildings, and dislike the sharp 
angles which always result from station-points at short 
distances.* 

Whenever perspective, done hy true rule, looks 
wrong, it is always because the stdtion-point is too near 
Deterniiue, in the outset, at what distance the spectator 
is likely to examine the work, and never use a station- 
point within a less distance. 

Theie is yet another and a very important reason, 
not only for care in placing the station-point, but for 
that accurate calculation of distance and observance 
of measurement which have been insisted on through- 

* Tho greatest masters are also fond of parallel perspective, tbat ii 
to say, of having one side of tlioir baildinga froQtiiig Hiem full, aii'l 
therefore parallel to the picture plane, while tlie otlier ^de vanislita 
to the sight-point. This Is almost alwaj'3 done in figure back-groinida 
lecuriug simple and balanced lineH. 
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oui lliis work. All di'awiiigs ot objedtB on a rcdiicpit 
scale are, if nghily exuciittjd, dvuwings ul uiu a|i 
]ir)ii-aiice of tbe objeut al the diKtaiiue whmb in inie 
perspeotivt: reduijes it to that scale. Tliey are not 
small drawings ot the object seen near, but drawings 
tbe real size of the object seen far off. Tiiua if ycu 
draw a mountain in a landscape, three inches high, 
you do not reduce all the features of the near 
mountain so as to come into three inches of paper. 
You could not do that. AH that you can do is to 
give the appearance of the nionntain, when it is so 
far off that three inches of paper would really hide 
it from you. It is prceisely the same in drawing 
any other object. A face can no more be reduced 
in scale than a mountain can. It is infinitely 
delicate already ; it can only he quite rightly ren- 
dered on its own scale, or at least on the slightly 
diminished scale which would be fixed by placing 
the plate of glass, supposed to represent the field 
of the picture, close to the figures. Correggio and 
Raphael were both fond of this slightly subdued 
magnitude of figure. Colos.'^al painting, iu ^\hi('h 
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Con-eggio excelled all others, is usually the en- 
largement of a small picture (as a colossal sculpture 
is of a small statue), in order to peimit tlio subject 
of it to be discerned at a distance. The treatment 
of colossal (as distinguished from ordinary) paintings 
will depend therefore, in general, on the principles 
of optics more than on those of perspective, though, 
occasionally, portions may be represented as if they 
were the projection of near objects on a plane 
behind them. In all points the subject is one of 
great difficulty and subtlety; and its examination 
does not fall within the compa-as of this essay. 

Lastly, it will follow from these considerations, 
and the conclusion is one of great practical import- 
ance, that, though pictures may be enlarged, they 
cannot be reduced, in copying them. All attempts 
to engrave pictures completely on a reduced scale 
are, for this reason, nugatory. The best that can 
be done is to give the aspect of the picture at the 
distance which reduces it in perspective to the 
size required J or, in other words, to make a drawing 
of the distant effect of the picture. Good paint 
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ing, like iiiiture's own M'ork, is infinite, ari<l nnre- 
duceable, 

I wish this book had less tendency towards the 
infinite and unreduucahle. It has so far exceeded 
the limits I hoped to give it, that I doubt not the 
reader will pardon an abruptness of conclusion, 
and be thankful, as I am myself, to get to au end 
on any terms. 
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PHACTICE AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECED- 
ING PEOBLEMS. 



Problem I. 

An example wiE be necessary to make Uiis problem clear to the 
general student. 

The nearest cornHr of a pieoe of pattern on the carjiet 
ia 4i feet beneath the eye, 2 foot to our riyht and 3J 
feet in direct diitance from us. We intend to make a 
drawing of the pattern which aiiall be seen properly 
when held li foot from the eye. It is required to fix the 
poation of the comer of the pieoe of pattern. 

Let A B, Fig. 51., be our sheet 
of paper, some 3 feet wide. jj q 

Make 3 T equal to Ij foot. 
Draw the line of sight through 
S. Produce t s, and make n s 
equal to 2 feet, therefore t n 
equal to 3i feet. Draw d c, 
equal to 2 feet; op, equal to 
4 feet Join i o (cutting tlie 
Bight-line in q) and t p. 

Let fall the vertical q p', 
then p' is the point required. 





/ 




/ - 1 


s 

T 


/ 


c 



Fig. 51. 
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If the lines, as iu tlie figure, fall outside of your sheet of 
paper, in order to draw tliem, it is necessary to attach othei 
slieets of paper to its edges. This is inconvenient, but must be 
done at first that you may see your way clearly; and, some* 
times afterwards, tliough there are expedients for doing without 
such extension in fast sketching. 

It is evident, however, that no extension of surface cotild be 
of any use to us, if the distance t d, instead of being 3i feel, 
were 100 feet, or a mile, as it might easily be in a landscape. 

It is necessary, therefore, to obtain some otlier means of con- 
struction; to do wiiich we must examine the prinniplu of the 



In the analysis of Pig. 2., in the introductory remarks, I used 
the word '' height " only of the tower, q r, because it was only 
t« its vertical Jicight tliat the law deduced from tlie figure could 




be applied.. For suppose it had been a pyramid, as o q p, Tig, 
52., lien the image of its side, q p, being, like every other mag- 
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nimde, limited on the glass a b by tlie lines coming from it? 
extremities, would appear only of tlie length q' s ; and it is not 
true that «' s is to q p as t s is to t p. But if we let fall a ver- 
tical <j D from q, so as to get the vertical height of the pyramid, 
then it is true that (j' a is to q d as t s is to i d. 

Supposing this figure represented, not a pyramid, hut a 
triangle on the ground, and that n d and q p are horizontal hues, 
expressing lateral distance from the hne t d, still the rule 
would be false for Q p and true for q d. And, similarly, it is 
true for all lines which are parallel, like q d, to the plane of the 
picture A B, and false for all lines which are inclined to it at an 
angle. 

Hence generally. Let p q (Fig, 2, in Introduction, p, II) be 
any m^nitude parallel to iheplane of Ihe picture ; and p" q' its 
image on the picture. 

Then always the formula is true which you learned in [he 
Introduction ; p' q' is to p q as s r is to d t. 

Now the magnitude p dash q dash in tliis formula I call the 
" siGht-magnitcjde" of tJie line p q. Tiie student must fix thia 
terra, and the meaning of it, well in his mind. The "sight- 
magnitude" of a line is the magnitude which bears to the real 
line tlio same proportion that the distance of the picture bears 
to the distance of the object. Thus, if a tower be a hundred 
feet high, and a hundred yards off; and the picture, or piece of 
glass, is one yard from the spectator, between him and the 
tower ; the distance of picture being then to distance of tower 
as 1 t-o 100. the sight- magnitude of the tower's height will be as 
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1 to 100 ; tha.t is to say, one foot. If the tower is two liundred 
yards distant, the sight-magnitude of its height will be half a 
foot, and so on. 

But farther. It is constantly neeessaryj in perspective opera- 
tions, to measure the otlier dimensions of objects by tiie sight- 
magnitude of their vertical lines. Thus, if the tower, which is a 
hundred feet high, is square, and twenty-five feet broad on each 
side; if the sighf-magnitude of tlie height is one foot, the 
measurement of the side, reduced to the same scale, wil! be Ihe 
hundredth part of twenty-five feet, or three inches; and 
accordingly, I use ia tliis treatise the term "sight^magnitude" 
indiscriminately for all hues reduced in the same proportion as 
the vertical lines of the object. If I tell you to find the " sight- 
tnagnitude " of any line, I mean, always, find the magnitude 
which bears to that line tlie proportion of a t to d t; or, in 
simpler term^ reduce the line to the scale which you have fixed 
by the first determination of the length s t. 

Therefore, you must learn to draw quickly to scale before you 
do anything else ; for all the me.isurements of your object musi 
be reduced ta the scale fixed by s t before you can use tliem in 
your diagram. If the object is fifty feet from you, and your 
paper one fool, all the lines of the object must be reduced to a 
scale of one fiftieth before you can use them; if the object is 
two thousand feet from you, and your paper one foot, all your 
lines must be reduced K> the scale of one two-thousandth before 
you can use them, and so on. Only in ultimate practice, the 
reduction never need be tiresome, for, in the ea?e of largo 
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diatanoes, accuracy is never required. If a building' is tiree or 
four miles distant, a hiui-breadth of accidental vadatlon in a 
toucli makes a, dili'erence of ten or twenty feet in height or 
breadth, if estimated by accurate perspective law. Hence it is 
never attempted to apply mensurements with precision at such 
distances. Measure cue nts are only required witliin distances of, 
at tlie most, two or three hundred feet Thus, it may be neces- 
sary to represent a cathedral nave precisely as seen from a spot 
seventy feet in front of a given pillar; but we shall hardly be 
required to draw a eathedial three miles distant prerasely aa 
seen from seventy feet in advance of a given milestone. Of 
course, if such a thing be required, it can be done ; only the 
reductions are somewhat long and complicated : in ordinary 
cases it is easy to assume the distance s i so as to get at the 
reduced dimensions in a moment. Thus, let the pillar of the 
nave, in the ease supposed, be 42 feel high, and we are required 
to stand 70 feet from it; assume s t to be equal to 5 feet Then, 
as 5 is to 70 so will the sight-magnitude required be to 42 ; that 
is to say, the sight-magnitude of the pillar's height will be 3 feet. 
If we wn.'ke s t equal to 24 feet, the pillar's height will be IJ 
foot, and so on. 

And for fine divisions into irregular parts which cannot be 
measuredj the ninth and tenth problems of the sistli book 
of Euclid will serve you; tlie following construction is, however, 
I think, more practically convenient: — 

The line a b (Fig. 53.) is divided by ^ven poinfa, i, i, c, into 
a given number of irregularly unequal parts ; it is required to 
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divide anj other line, c d, into an fiqual number of parts, bearing 
to each other the same proportions as the parts of i b, and 
arranged in the same order. 




Draw tiie two lines parallel to each other, as in tlic figure. 
Join A c and b d, and produce the lines a c, b n, till thej 

Joia a p, i p, c p, cutting c d in_^ g, h. 

Then the hue o d is divided as required, in/ g, h. 

In tlie figure the hnes a b and c d are accidentally per- 
pendicular to A p. There is no need for their being so. 

iNow, to return to our first problem. 

The construction given in the figure is only the quickest 
mathematical way of obtaining, on the jjicture, the sight-magni- 
tudes of D and p c, which are botli magnitudes parallel with 
Ihe picture plane. But if tliese magnitudes are too great to be 
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tliiis put on l)ie paper, you have only to obtain dm reduetioii by 
scale. Thus, if t a be cue foot, i d eiglity feet, d c foi-ty feet, 
aod c p ninety f«et, tlie distance q s must be made equal fo one 
eightieth of d c, or half a foot; and tJie distance q p', one 
eightieth of c p, or one eiglitietli of ninety feet ; tliat ia to say, 
nine eightlis of a foot, or tliirteon and a half inches. The lines 
c T and p T are thus praciicalli/ useless, it being only necessary 
to measure q s and q p, on your paper, of the due sight-magni- 
tudes. But the matlicinatjcai construction, given in Pi-oblem I., 
is the basis of all succeeding problems, and, if it is once 
tlioroughly understood and practised (it can only be thoroughly 
undei'stood by practice), all the other problems will folloiv 

Lastly. Observe that any perspective operation whatever 
may be perfoi-med with reduced dimensions of every line 
employed, so as to bring it conveniently within the limits of 
your paper. When the rcijiiired figure is thus constructed on a 
small scale, you have only to enlarge it accurately in the same 
proportion in which you reduced the lines of construction, and 
you will liave the figure constructed in perspective sa the scale 
required for use. 
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Tbb drawing of most buildings oi^urring hi ordinary practice 
will resolve itself into .ipplicationa of this problem. In genera), 
any house, or block of houses, presents itself under the main 
conditions assnmed here in Fig. 54. There will be aa angle or 
corner somewhere near the spectator, hsab; and the level of 
the eye will usually be above tlie base of the building, of which, 
therefore, the horizontal upper lines will slope down to the van- 
ishing-points, and the base lines rise to them. The following 
praetiea! directions will, however, meet nearly all cases :^ 

Let A B, Fig. 54., be any important vertical line in the block 
of buildings ; if it is the side of a sticet, you may fix upon such 
a line at the division between two houses. If its real height, 
distance, &o., are given, you will proceed with the accurate 
construction of the problem ; but usually you will neither know, 
nor care, exactly how high the building is, or how far oiF. In 
such case draw the Ime a b, as nearly as you can guess, about 
the part of the picture it ought to occupy, and on such a scale aa 
you choose. Divide it info any convenient number of eqii^l 
parts, according to tlie height you presume it to be. If you 
suppose it to be twenty feet high, you may divide it into twenty 
parls, and let eadi part stand for a foot; if thirty ieet high, you 
may divide it into ten parts, and let each pai't stand for three 
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feet; if seventy feel high, into fourteen parts, and let eacli part 
stand for five feet; and so on, avoiding thus very minute 
divisions till you eorae to details. Then observe how high yom 



1 2 3 4 5 G 



8 10 




Fig. 5*. 



eye reaches upon this vertical lino; suppose, for instance, that it 
IS thirty feet high and divided into ten parts, and you are 
Btanding so as to raise your head to aboutsix feet above its base, 
then the sight-line may be drawn, as in the figure, through the 
second division frorn the ground. If you are standing above the 
house, draw the sight-line above b; if below the house, below 
ji ; at such height or depth as you suppose may be accurate (a 
vard or two more or less matters little at ordinary distances, 
while at great distances perspective rules become nearly 
useless, the eye serving you beH«r tliaa the necesaarily impei^ 
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feet calculation). Then fix your sight-point and station-poinl, 
the latter witli proper reference to the scale of the line a b. 
As you cannot) in all probability, ascertain tlie exact direction 
of the line a v or b v, draw the slope b y as it appears to you, 
tullini; the sight hne in v Thus haMng fixed one lanislung 
Joint the other, and the diiiding ]oint=, must be mturatelj 
fiund by rule for, aa before stated, whetter > ]ui entnt E,ifup 
of point'" (■vanishing and diiidmg) fills i httk m ii, or ki? to 
tl c right oi lelt of s does not « gnify, but the relation of the 
poinis to eirh Other does 'ignifj Then difl'w tlie measuring- 
line BO, either through a or b, choo'nng alwui the iteeper 
elope of the two, divide the mtasurmg line into jaita ot the 
Bame length as those uaed on a b, and let them stind for the 
Bame magnitudes Thus, suppD'^e there are two rows of 
windows in the house front, eich window six feet high by 
three wide, ind oepirited by inter\al3 of three feet, both 
between mndow ind window and between tier and tier, each 
of the diiTOOns here standing for three feet, the lines drawn 
from B o to the dmding point n fix the lateral dimensions, and 
the Aw isiona on a b the \ertiral ones. For other mignitudps it 
would be necessary to subdivide the parts on the measuring- 
line or on A B, as required. The lines which regulate the inner 
sides or returns of the windows (a, &, c, Ac.) of course are 
drawn to the vanishing-point of b f (the other aide of the 
house), if F B V represents a right angle; if not, their own 
vanishing-point must be found separately for these retuma 
But ace Practice on Problem XI. 
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Interior angles, sudi as e b c, Fig. 55. (suppose tVie corner 
of a room), are to be treated in the same way, each side of tlie 
oom having its measurements separately carried to it from the 



ineaauring--hne. It may sometimes happen in sucli cases that 
we have to carry tJie measurement up from the corner b, and 
that tlie sight-magnitudes are given us from the length of the 
line A B. For instance, suppose tlie room is eighteen feet high, 
and therefore a b is eighteen feet ; and we have to lay off 
lengths of sis feet on the top of the room-wall, b o. Find d, 
the dividing-pomt of b o. Draw a measuring-line, b f, from b; 
and another, g o, anywhere above. On b f lay off b O equal to 
one third of a b, or six feet; and draw from d, through o and 
B, the lines g j, b S, to the upper measuring-line. Then ff 6 is 
Bis feet on that measuring-line. Make i c, e A, ha., equal to 
6 g; and draw e e, h f, &c., to D, cutting B o in e and f, which 
mark tlie requjicd lengths of six feet each at the top of tlia 
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PROliUSM X. 

Tnis is one of the most important fouodational problems in 
perspective, and it is necessary that the student should entirely 
familiarize himself with its conditions. 

In order to do ao, he must first observe tlieiie general rela- 
tions of magnitude in any pyramid on a square base. 
Les A a a', Fig. 56., be any pyramid on a square base. 

The best terms in which its magni- 
tude eia be giien, ire tlie length of one 
Bide of its ba^e, A H, and its vertical 
altitude (c n m Fi^ 25), for, knoiMiig 
these, we Lniw all the other maj,ni 

lude' But these are iiot the terms in 
A t H 

Pj^ _,, v,hidi d" Size will be usiidUy a^wtim 

ible Generall}, we sh^ll have given 
us, ind be able to ^'icertdin by mpasuieraent, one side of its 
base A H, and either a o the length of one of the lines of its 
angles, or b g (or n' c) the length of a line drawn from its 
vertex, g, to the middle of the side of its base. In measuring a 
real pyramid, a g will usually be tlie line most easily found; but 
in many architectural problems b G is given, or is most easily 
ascertaiuablc. 
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Observe therefore iMs general o 

Let A B D E, Fig. 57., be tlie square base of anj 
pyramid. 

Draw its diagonal'!, a e, B d, G 

cutting each, other in its ceulre, 

Bisect any side, a b, in f. 
From F erect vertical f o. 
Produce t b ta n, and make r b 

Now if tlie vertical altitude 
of tlie pyramid (c B in Fig. 25.) 
be given, make f g equal to this 
vertical altitude. 

Join a B and g h. 

Then o b and a a are the true magnitudes of o b 
in Figure 56. 

If G B ia given, and not the vertical iiititude, with c 
and distance e b, describe circle cutting f o in g, 
is the vertical altitude. 

If G H ia given, describe the circle from n, with dista. 
Bod it will similarly cut f o in g. 

It ia especially necessary for the student ■ 
this construction thoroughly, because in many complicated 
forms of ornaments, capitals of columns, &a., the lines b o 
and o n become the limits or bases of curves, vfhich are 
elongated on tlie longer (or angle) profile a ii, and short* 
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ened on the shorter (or lateral) profile b g. We will 
take a simple instance but must previously note nnothet 
construction. 

It is often necessiiry, when pyramids are the roots of 
some oruamental foi-m, to divide them horizontally at a givea 
Tertieal height. The shortest way of doing so is in general 
the following. 

Let A E c, Fig. 58., be any pyramid on a square base a b c, 
and A o c the square pillar used in its construction. 




Fig. sa 

Then by consirucdon {Problem X.) b n and a p are both ot 
the vertical height of the pyramid. 

Of the diagonals, F E, » E, choose the shortest (in this case 
a eJ, and produce it to cut the sight-line in y. 
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Therefore v is the vanisliing-point of d e. 

Divide d b, as may be required, into the sight-uiagnitudes of 
the given vertical heights at which the pyramid is to he divided. 

From the pointa of division, 1, 2, 3, &c,, draw to the vanish- 
ing-point V Ihe hces 'o drawn cut the angle line of tlw i yra 
mid, B E, it tl e require! elevation'" Tfcu* m the figure, it i' 
required to driw a horiz ntjl bl i,k bind on tie pyrin I at 
tlirce fifths of lis lit ght and n breidth oip twenteth of ta 
height. ThelineBDia dwJel iito fiie pari' of wl di three 
are countod from B ipward Then tl e 1 ne dnwn to v morlis 
the base of the thck bjnd Tlieu one fourth of one of the fiie 
parts is measured, which similarly gives tlie breadtli of tlie band. 
The tenninal lines of the band are then drawn on tlie sides of 
the pyramid parallel to A B (or to its vaaisliiag-point if it has 
one), and to the vanishing-point of b o. 

If it happens that tlie vanishing-points of the diagonals are 
awkwardly placed for use, bisect the nearest base line of tlie 
pyramid in b, as in Fig. 59. 

Erect the vertical a b and join g b and d g (g being the apes 
of pyramid). 

Find the vanishing-point of d o, and use d b for division, car- 
rying- tlie measuremeuta to the line o b. 

In Fig. 59., if we Join a d and u c, a i> c is the verticul pro- 
file of the whole pyramid, and b n c of the half pyramid, cor- 
responding to F G B in Fig. 57. 

We may now proceed to an architectural example. 

Let A n, Fig. 60., be the vertical profile of the capita! of s 
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pillar, A B the aemi-diaraeter of its head or abacus, and f d the 
Berai-diameter of its shaft. 

Let the shaft be ciroularj and the abacus square, down to 
the level e. 

Join B D, B r, and produce them to meet in o. 

Therefore e c o is the semi-profile of a reversed pyramid con- 
taining lie capital. 

Construct this pyramid, with the square of the abacus, in the 
repuired perspective, as in Fig. 61. ; making a e equal to a e in 
Fig. 60., and a k, the side of the square, equal to twice a b in 
Fig. 60, Make s a equal to c s, and e d equal to o D. Draw 
D F to the vanishing-point of the diagonal n v (the figure is 
too small to include this vanishing-point), and f is tlie level of 
the point f in Fig. 60., on the side of the pyramid. 
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t, F «, lo tlie vanishing-points of a n and a k. Tlic 
n, are liorizontal lines across the pyramid at the levi 
it that level two sides of a square. 




Fig. 61. 



Complete tlie square, and witliia it inscribe a circle, as 
in Fig. 62., ivhich is left unlettered that its construction 
may be clear. At the exti-emities of this draw yerUcal 
lines, which will be the sides of the shaft in its riglit 
place. It ■will be found to be somewhat smaller in dia- 
meter than the entire shaft in Fig. 60., because at the 
centre of the square it is more distant than the nearest 
edge of the square abacus. The curves of the capital may 
then be drawn approximately by the eye. Tliey are not 
quite accurate in Fig. 62., tliere being a subtlety in their 
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juiictiLii witli till, sljill Vihirli coull nut be thown on sc 
gmjill a scale without confusing the student; the curve on 
Ihe left springing Irom a pmnt a litHe wjy round tlie circle 
behind tliL -.li-ift, and tint un th>- ii_ht from a point on 




this side of the circle 
sliaft. But for their m 
Problem XIV. 



I the edge of the 
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X'EPING I'KOBLEMS. 



PEOBLEM SI. 



It is seldom that any coiiiplicatcd cuitCj except occa- 
sionally a spiral, needs to be drawn in pei-speetive ; but 
the student will do well to practise for some time any 
faatostJc shapes which he can find drawn on flat surfaces, 
as on wall-papers, carpets, Ao., in order to accustom him- 
self to the strange and great changes which perspective causes 

The curves most required in arciiitecturaJ drawing, 
after the circle, are those of pointed arches ; in which, 
however, all that will be generally needed is to fis thr. 




apex, and two points in the sides. Thus if ■ 
draw a range of pointed arches, such as a p 



; have to 

Fig. 63. 
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d tl 5 h t t 1 1 d f t ly 

in e^la I U d th da^ 1 ] 

wh tl y t th dr h iz Ul I ( 

t th 1 1 th 1 ) d y t 1 tl 

to th uuah p t fisi g tt p ts wL tl I 

•ttt th d g 1 11 1 If th h pi 

Irn h Id b dr w t to mark Ih h ht f th p 

d tl dt dH,tdtin th tel 

b t th m A y tl p t > 1 I ly d t 

d 1 t tl U lly L IF G3 

h w tl p p t t t q 1 r 

good T Grliwtl pdarhfml 

M d b y d 




In Fig. 64. the more distant, arch only is letterei3, as tha 
I of the nearest espLiins itself more clearly to 
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the eye without letters. The more distant arch showa 
the general construction for all arches seen underneath, 
as of bridges, cathedral aisles, &o. The rectang-le a b c d 
is first drawn to contain the outside arch; then the depth 
of the arch, a a, is determined by the measuring-line, and 
the rectangle, abed, drawn for the inner arch, 

A a, B 6, &o., go to one vaniahing-point ; a e, ah, &c, to 
the opposite one. 

In the nearer arch another narrow rectangle is drawn TO 
determine the cusp. The ports which would actually come into 
sight are slightly shaded. 
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PROBLEM XIV. 
will be required on ttis important plo- 



I. It is required to driiw a circular 9at-bottomed dish nar- 
rower at the bo'.tom tlian the top ; tho vertical depth being 
g^Ten, and the diameter at the top and bottom. 




Let a h, Fig. 65., be the diameter of the bottom, a c the dia- 
meter of the top, and a d its vertical depth. 
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Take a d in position equal to a c 

On A D draw the squarB a s c d, and insciibe in it a 

Therefore, the circle so inscribed has the diameter of the top 
of tlie dish. 

From A and n let I'all verticals, a b, n n, each equal to a d. 

Join E a, and describe square e f o h, which accordingly will 
be equal to die square a b c u, and be at the depth a A 
beneath it. 

WithtQ the square e f g it describe a square i k, whose diame- 
ter shall be equal to a 6, 

Descdbe a circle within the square i s. Therefore the ciide 
BO inscribed has its diameter equal to a b; and it is in the cen- 
tre of the square e f o h, which is vertieallj beneath the square 

Therefore the circle in the square i k represents the bottom 
of the disK 

Now the two circles thus drawn will eitlier intersect one 
another, or they will not. 

If they intersect one another, as in the figure, and they 
are below the eye, part of the bottom of the dish is seen 
within it. 

To avoid confusion, let us take then two intersecting circles 
without the enclosing squares, as in Tig. 66. 

Draw right lines, a h, c d, touching both circles externally. 
Then the parte of these lines which connect the circles are tha 
rides of the diah. They are drawn in Fig. 65. wiihout any 
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prolongations, but the best way to conatruot them i 
rig. G6. 



Fig. 66. 

If the ciroles do not intersect each other, the smaller must 
either be widiia the larger or not within it. 

If within tlie larger, the whole of the bottom of the dieh il 
"een from above, Fig. 67. a. 

If the smaller circle is not b 

within the larger, none of the 
bottom is seen inside the dish, 
b. 

If the circles are above in- 
stead of beneath the eye, the 
bottom of the dish is seen be- 
neath it, c. 

If one circle is above and 
another beneath the eye, 
neither the bottom nor top 
of the dish is seen, A Unless 

the object be very large, the circles in this ease will hare little 
apparent curvature. 

IL The preceding problem is simple, because the lines of the 
profile of the object (a 6 and c d, Pig. 66.) are straight. But if 
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th.eso lines of profile are curved, tlie prublom becomes much 
more complex; once mastered, however, it leaves no fuiiher 
difficulty ill perspective. 

Let it be requii'ed to draw a flattJsh circular cup or vase, witli 
a given curve of profile. 

The basis of construction is given in Tig. 68., half of it only 
beiag drawn, in order that the eye may seize its lines easily. 




Two squares (of the required size) are first drawn, one above 
the other, with a given vertical interval, a c, between them, 
and each is divided into eight parts by its diameters and 
d agonals 1 1 the^ie sq ares tv. oirclLa are d awn which a e 
tlierefore ot ciu l^ize ani on abo^e th^ ot! er Too smaller 
circles alsu of equal size ire drawn within these hrge c rcles 
in the construction of the present prollem mire may be 
neceaaary m some noni- at all n other' 

It will be seen that fJie portions of the dngonil^ and da 
meters of squares which are cut off between tl e circles 
represent radiatinp; ] lines ore pying the posil on of the 
Bpokes of a wheel 
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Now let the line a e b, Fig. 69., be tJie profile of the vase oi 
cnp to bS drawn. 

Enclose it in the reetangle c n, and if any portion of it is not 
curved, as a b, cut off the curved portion by the v 
B F, ai) as to include it in the smaller rectangle f d. 



[Apf. I. 






Draw the rectangle a c b d ii p 1 ui iid upon it con;tn:ct 
two squares, as they are con=tructei on the rectangle a o d in 
Fig. 68. ; and complete the const uotion of Fig. 68., making the 
radius of its large outer ci clea equil to \ p, and of its small 
inner circles equal to a e. 

The planes which occupy the position of the wheel-spokea 
will then each represent a rectangle of the size of p d. The 
construction is sliown by the dotted lines in Fig. 69.; « being 
the cenb'e of the uppermost circle. 

"Within each of the smaller rectangles between the circle", 
draw the curve s a ia perspective, as in Fig. 69. 
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Draw the curve x y, touching and enclosing the curves in tlie 
rectangles, and meeting the upper circle at y.* 

Then xy is the contour of the surface of the cup, and the 
upper circle is its lip. 

If the line xy h long, it may be necessary to ilrnw other 
rectangles betwoou the eight principal ones j and, if the curve 
of profile A B is complex or retorted, there may be several hues 
corresponding to x y, enclosing the successive waves of the 
profile ; and the outer curve will tlien be an undulating or 

IIL All branched ornamentation, forms of Cowers, capitals 
of coiumas, machicolations of round towers, and other such 
arrangements of radiating curve, are resolvable by this problem, 
usmg more or fewer mtenor cir'les acrordmg to the conditions 
of the curves Pig 70 is an example ot the eonstmction of a 
euLular group of eight trefoils with cur\ed stems. One outer 
or hmiting cirUe is drawn withm the square k d c f , and the 
extremities of tlie trefoils touch it at the extremities of its 
diagonals ^nd diameters A smaller circle is at the vertical 
di'^tancp B bi-iow tlie larger, and a i-- the angle of the square 
within which the smaller circle is drawn ; but the square is not 
given, to avoid confusioa The stems of the trefoils form 
drooping curves, arranged on the Jjagonals and diameters of 
the smaller circle, which are dotted. But no perspective lawa 



but oiilj- aooiiieulally. 
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will do work of this intricate kind so well as the hand and eya 
of a painter. 

lY. There is ono common construction, however, in which, 
singularly, the hand and eye of the painter almost always fa,il, 
and tliat is the fillet of any ordinary capital or base of a circular 
pillar (or any similar form). It is rarely necessary in practice 
to draw such minor details in perspective ; yet the perspective 
laws which regulate them should he understood, else tlie eye 
does not see their contours rightly until it is very highly 
cultivated. 

Fig. 71. will show the law wilh sufficient clearness; it repre- 
sents the perspective construction of a fillet whose profile is a 
semicircle, such as f h in Pig, 60., seen above the eye. Only 
half the pillar with half the fillet is drawn, to avoid confusion. 
Q is the centre of the shaft, 

p Q the thickneas of the fillet, sight-magnitude at the shaft's 
centre. 

Bound p a horizontal semieircle is drawn on the diameter of 
the shaft a h. 

Round Q another horizontal semicircle is drawn on diameter 
cd. 

These two semicircles are the upper and lower edges of the 
fillet 

Then diagonals and diameters are drawn as in Fig. 68., and 
•t their extremities, semicircles in perspective, as in Fig. 69. 

The letters 4, B, c, d, and b, indicate the upper and exterior 
angles of the rectangles in which these semicircles are to be 
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drawn ; but the inner vertical line ia not dotted in the rectangle 
at o, as it ■would have confused itself with other lints. 

Then the visible contour of the fillet ia the line whieh encloaea 
and touches* all the semicirolea. It disappears behind the shaft 
at the point h, hut I have drawn it through to the opposite 
extremity of the diameter at d. 

Turned upside down the Sgure shows the construction of a 
basic Sllet. 



■ The engraving is a little in 
oh tlie dotted semicircles at i 
a large scale. 



urate; the enclosing line should 
[ B. The student should draw it 
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T(ie capital of a Greek Doric pillai' should be drawn fre- 
qaently for exercise on this fourteenth probleni, the curve of 
its ecliinus being exquisitely subtle, while the general contour 
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PROBLEM XVT. 
It is often possible to shortea other peispeotive operations con- 
aiderably, by finding Ibe vanishing-points of the inclined lines 
of the object. Thus, in drawing the gabled roof ia Fig. 43., if 
tne gable a y c be drawn in perspective, and the vanishing-point 
of A T determined, it is not nftcessary to draw the two aides of 
the rectangle, a' d' and d' b', in order to determine the point 
t'; but merely to draw t y" to the vanishing-point of a a' and 
a' t' to the vanishing-point of a y. meeting in t', the point 
required. 

Again, if there be a series of gables, or other figures produced 
by parallel inclined lines, and retiring to the point v, as in Pig. 
72,*, it is not necessary to draw each separately, but merely to 
determine their breadths on the line a t, and draw the slopes of 
each to their vanishing-points, as shown in Fig. 72. Or if the 
gables are equal in height, and a line be drawn from r to v, the 
construction resolves itself into a zigzag drawn alternately to p 
and (J, between the lines r v and a y. 

The student must be very cautious, in finding the vanishing- 
points of inclined lines, to notice their relations to the hori- 
zontals beneath them, else he may easily mistake tlie horizontal 
to which they belong. 

• The diagram ia iDaecurately cut. y t should be a right line. 
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Thus, let A B c V, IFig. 73., be a rectangular inclined plan 
and let it be required to find the vanishing-point of its di 
gonaj B D. 




Find V, the vanishing-point of a d and b C. 

Draw A E to the opposite vanishing-poinl, ao that o a b may 
represent o right angle. 

Let fall from b the vertical b e, cutting a e in b. 

Join E n, and produce it to cut the sight-line in v'. 

Then, since the point e ia vectically under tlie point b, 
the horizontal line e d is vertically under the inclined 
line B D, So that if we now let fall the vertical v' P 
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from y', and produce b d to cut t' p in p. the point p will be tlie 
vanisliing-poiat of b d, and of all lines parallel to it^* 

* The student may perhaps understaad this constniotion better by 
completing the reetaDgle A D p E, drawing D r to the vanishing-point 
of A E, and E F to V. The whole figure, B p, may then be conceived 
aa representing half tJie gable roof of a house, A F the rectangle of 
its base, and A the rectangle of iia sloping aide. 

In nearly all picturesque buUdlnga, especially oa the Continent, the 
slopes of gables are much varied (frequently unequal on the two sides), 
and the va,niahing- points of their inclined lines become very im- 
portant, if accuracy is required iu the intersectiong of tiling, sides of 
dormer windows, &c. 

Obviously, also, uregular triangles and polygons m vertical planes 
may be more easily constructed by finding the vamshmg-points of 
their sides, than by the construction gnen m tlie corollarj to Pi-o- 
blemlX.; and if such tnaiigles or polygons have others coucei> 
trically inscnbed withm them, a*; often in Byaantnie mosaics, 4«, 
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PROBLEM XVIII. 
Before examining the last throe prubloms it is necessaty that 
you should understand acuurately -what Is meant by the position 
of an inclined plane. 

Cut a piece of strong white pasteboard into any irregular 
shape, and dip it in a sloped position into water. However you 
hold it, the edge of the water, of course, will always draw a 
horizontal line across its surface. The direction of this hoiizontal 
line is fee direction of the inclined plane. (In beds of rock 
geologists call it their "strike.") 

Next, draw a semicircle on the piece of pasteboard ; draw ita 
diameter, a b. Fig. 74-, and a vertical line frocn its centre, c d" 




and draw some other lines, c e, c f, i;c., fi'oi 
points in tlic cii-cumforcnoe. 

Now dip the piece of pasteboard agai 
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holtiing it at anj inclination and in any direction you cboose, 
bring the surface of the water to the line a b. Then the line 
D will be the most steeply inclined of all the lines drawn to 
the circumference of tlie circle; g C and h c will be less steep; 
and E and f c leas steep still. The nearer the lines to c n, the 
steeper they will be; and the nearer to a b, the more nearly 
horizontal. 

When, therefore, the line a s ia horizontil (rr niiiks the 
water surface), its direction is tlie direction of the mclined plane, 
and the inclination of the line c c is the inrhnatim of die 
inclined plane. In beda of rook geologists call the mdination 
of tlie line n c their "dip." 

To fii. the position of an m^hned plane, thciefurp, is fo 
determine thu direftiun of any two lines in the pline, a b and 
en, of which one shall lie horizontal and the other at right 
angles to it. Then any lines diawn in the inclined plane, 
paiaUel to a b, hjU be horizontal , and hnes diawn parallel to 
o D will be as steep as c », and are 'spoksn of m the tt-tt ai fiie 
"steepest lines" in the plane 

But farther, whatever tht d rection tf a phnc niai be if it 
he extended indefinitely, it will be teiminited to the eye of 
the observer, by a boundary hne, wtich in i honzontil ].line, 
is horizontal (coinciding ncaily with the ii'^ible horizon) — n 
a Tertical plane, is vertical , — and in an inclined pline, 13 
inclined. 

This line is properly, in each ease, called the "sight-line" of 
Buch plane ; bot it is only properly called the " horizon " in (he 
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caae of a torizoatal plane ; and I liave picforrcd using alwaja 
the term " sigit-line," not only because more comprefiensive, but 
more accurate; for though the curvature of the earth's surface is 
BO alight (hat practically its visible limit always eoineides with 
the sight-line of a horizontal plane, it does not mathematically 
coincide with it, and tlie two lines ought not to be considered 
as tneoretically ilentiuil tho gh they are lo in p aetico 

It is evident that all -vam hin^ points of 1 nes in any plane 
must be found on its sigl t hue ind, therefoie that the sight- 
line of any plane mii be fo in 1 by jninmg any two of such 
ranialdng pomta. li uce the ccnst-uutim of Problem Will. 
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NIENTLY BE INCLUDED IN THE TEXT. 



THE SECOND COKOIiAKY, PKOBLEM II. 

Ih Pig. 8. omit the lines c d, c' o', and d a; and, as here in Fi^ 
75., from a draw a d parallel to a b, cutting s i in d; and froa 
d draiv d e parallel to b 0. 
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Now as o rf is parallel to a n — 

but A is equal to n c' — 

.: ac-de. 

Now because the triangles a c v, J c' t, are similar — 

and because the triangles <? e t, J c' t are similar — 
d e:h c' :: d j -.i t. 

But a ch equal to d e — 

.■, tlie two triangles ab d,i it, are" similar, and their angles are 
altera ate : 

.". T V is parallel to a A 

But a rf is parallel to a b — 

.'. T T is paraUel to A ■. 
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THE THIKD COROLtAKT, 



In Fig. 13., since a r is by construction parallel to a b in Fig. 
12., and T Y is by construction in Problem III. also parallel to 



.■- a n is parallel to t t, 
.". o 6 B and t J ¥ are alternate triangles, 

Again, by the construction of Fig. 13., a r' \\ 

tOMV — 

,". <t 5 n' and m 5 v are alternate triangles, 
And it lias just been shown that also 

But by construction, a r' = a r ^ 
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We proceed to take up the general condition of the second 
problem, before left unexamined, namuly, that in which the 
vertical distances b o' and a o (Fig. 6. pajje 22.), aa well as the 
direct distances t d and t □' are unequal. 

In Fig. 6., here repeated (Fig. 76.), produce c' b downwai-da, 
and make c' e equal to c a. 



C 



D' 





B 


\ 
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Tliei!, by tlie second Corollary of Problem IL, a e is a hoii- 
BODtal line. 

D]-aw T V parallel to A E, cutting tlie sight- line in y. 
.■. V is the vanishing-point of a b. 

Complete the constructions of Problem II, and its second 
Corollary. 

Theft by Problem II. ab is the line a b drawn in perspective; 
and by its Corollary a e is the line a e drawn in perspective. 

From V erect perpendicular v r, and produce a ft to cut it 

Join T P, and from e draw e/parallel to a e, and cutting a l 
in/. 

Now in triangles b b t and a b t, as e 6 is parallel to K b and 
e/toAB;^6:e/::EB:AE. 

But T V is also parallel to a b and p v to e ft. 

Therefore also in tlie triangles opt and o v t, 
.i:./::p»;»T, 

Therefore pt:tt:;eb:ae. 

And, by construction, angle tpt = Zaeb. 

Therefore the triangles i t p, a e b, are similar; and t f is 
parallel t<D a b. 

Now the construction in this problem is entirely general for 
any inclined lino a b, and a horizontal line a e in the same 
vertjoal plane with it. 
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So that if we find the vanishing-point of a e in v, aad from v 
erect a vertical v p, and from t draw r p parallel to a b, cutting 
V p in p, p will be tJie vanish iog-point of a b, and (by the same 
proof as that given at page 27.) of all lines parallel to it. 

Next, to find the dividing-point of the inclined line. 
I remove some unnecessary lines from the last figure and 
repeat it here, Fig. 77., adding the measuring-line a m, that the 




student may observe its position with respect to the other lines 
before I remove any more of (hem. 

Kow if tiie line a b in this diagram represented the length of 
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tho line as in reality (as ab does inFiga. 10. and 11.), we should 
only have to proceed to modify Corollary III. of Problera II. to 
this new construction. Wo shall see presently tliat a b does not 
represent the actual length of the inclined line a b in nature, 
nevertheless we shall first proceed as if it did, and modify our 
result afterwards. 

In Fig, 77. draw a d parallel to a b, cutting b T in d 
Therefore a d is tlic sight-magnitude of A B, as a R is of A fl 
in Fig. 11. 

Eemove again from the figure all lines except p v, v t, pi 
a b, ad, and tlie measuring-line, 




u the measuring-line a m equal to o A 
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